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Are  you  getting 
Total  Traction”  like  this? 


THE  START:  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP 

thrusts  solidly  against  walls  of  earth 
behind  its  lugs  — a  greater  area  to 
utilize  the  torque  because  the  ruler- 
straight  lugs  are  longer  and  deeper. 


THE  FIRST  FORWARD  MOVE:  Now 


THE  SHOULDERS  ADD  THRUST 


add  many  extra  square  inches  of 
traction  area.  This  thrust  at  the 
sides  of  the  tire,  as  well  as  under  it, 
results  in  “total  traction." 


All  that  extra  horsepower  built  into  your  modern  tractor  means  little  —  if 
your  tires  don’t  give  you  the  kind  of  traction  shown  in  the  “movie”  strip. 

That’s  ''total  tractioii.”  And  you  get  it  only  when  Traction  Sure-Grip  Tires 
convert  every  turn  of  the  wheel  into  more  and  speedier  work  instead  of  fuel- 
wasting,  time-wasting  slippage. 

You  get  longer  tire-life,  too.  Credit  belongs  to  the  exclusive  triple-tough  cord 
“muscles”  in  every  Traction  Sure-Grip.  This  rugged  tire  cord— triple-tem¬ 
pered  at  an  exact  Tension  and  Temperature  for  a  precise  Time  — gives  you 
unmatched  protection  against  cracks,  bruises,  buckle-breaks  and  the  like. 

And  your  Goodyear  dealer  tvill  come  to  you— to  deliver  and  mount  new  tires 
like  these  or  make  repairs— right  on  the  spot.  He’ll  supply  free  loaners  during 
a  bigger  repair  or  retread  job.  And  he  has  the  “know  how”  and  the 
equipment  to  give  you  expert  tire  maintenance. 

Call  him  today— the  trade-in  allowances  he’s  now  offering  are  sure  to 
cut  yoiir  operating  costs  ivay  down!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 

Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Here’s  the  front-runner  for  front  wheels,  too 

NEW  SUPER-RIB 

3  ribs  for  better  steering, 
better  flotation,  better  wear! 


Lots  of  good  things  come  from 


Sure*Grip~T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  4t  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


i 


OUTDOOR  SUPPER  i 
TONIGHT 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AUG  4 1960 
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40  stake  models,  “six”  or 
V-8  engines  to  197  hp. 


Go  places,  do  things 
...in  comfort  and  style! 


Bonus- I„oad  pickup  bodies  give  you  that 
extra  loadspace.  Smooth-sided  front  to 
back.  One-hand  opening  of  tailgate. 


It’s  fun  to  step  out  in  an  International 
Thick ...  in  a  pickup  with  handsome  lines, 
solid  comfort  and  room. 

Inside  the  attractive  cab,  there’s  ample 
head  room  and  elbow  room  for  three.  All 
controls  are  handy  for  easy,  safe  driving. 
Wherever  you  go,  there’s  complete  driver 
and  passenger  comfort. 

See  for  yourself  . . .  with  a  trial-drive  in 
an  International.  Test  its  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  its  peppy  V-8  power.  Stop  in  at  your 
International  Dealer  or  Branch. 


Inttrnalionil  Harvntir  Co.,  CMcaio 
Motor  Trucks  *  Crawlar  Tractors 
Construction  Equipnwnt  •  McCrKmick® 
Farm  Equipmant  and  Farmall®  Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


i  lu  1  irm 
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G.  W.  {Bill)  Harrison  {right)  and  Pete  McMurphy,  of  Campbell's  Home  &  Auto  Store,  Woodward,  Oklahoma. 


G.  W.  (Bill)  Harrison,  Woodward.  Oklahoma,  says,  “We 
found  out  how  good  Firestone  truck  tires  are  when  I 
was  first  on  the  ‘rodeo  circuit.’  Now  we  drive  at  least 
50.000  miles  a  year— most  of  it  on  real  rugged  roads! 
That’s  where  Firestone  tires  really  do  their  stuff.  And, 
we  can’t  beat  the  service  we  get  from  Campbell's,  our 
Firestone  dealer,  either!” 

hike  Bill  Harrison,  you'll  find  Firestone  truck  tires 
deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever 
used  in  Firestone  truck  tires,  greatly  prolongs  tread  life. 

•  FIRESTONE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD  gives  you  buUt- 
in  stamina  for  top  impact  resistance  in  roughest  hauling. 

•  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT  TIRE;  designed  and  built  for 
maximum  mileage  at  minimum  cost  on  general  farm  hauling. 

•  FIRESTONE  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE;  improved  road  mile¬ 
age  leader  with  top  traction  for  feed  lots,  soft  fields  and  lanes. 


•  FIRESTONE  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION  TIRE;  heavy  duty, 
wide,  deep  tread  for  traction  on  highways,  in  mud  or  snow. 

Extra  service  at  no  extra  cost — that’s  the  Firestone  story 
over  and  over  again!  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
about  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  farm  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  tires,  too.  And  remember.  Firestone’s  FREE  NEW 
TRACTOR  TIRE  LOANER  SERVICE  keeps  your  equip¬ 
ment  working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 


SAVE  AND  BE  SURE 

with  Firestone  tires  on  all  your  wheels! 


Super 

All  Traction*  Traction* 


Traniport* 


- CAR -  J 

De  luxe 
Champion* 

*hrettone  TJA. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  IStiO,  Thr  Firestone  Tire  &  Ituhber  Company 
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PICKS  CLEANEST 


HUSKS  CLEANEST 


New  Idea  picker  fits  most  tractor  makes  and  models.  Mounts  in  a  matter  of  minutes! 


Capacity,  ruggedness,  honest  quality .. .they’re  all  built  into  this  New  Idea. 
Only  New  Idea  protects  you  with  a  full  year  guarantee,  and  now  your 
New  Idea  dealer  is  authorized  to  offer  terms  smart  traders  can’t  turn 
down.  Just  $680  — cash  or  trade  — starts  you  picking  with  this  New  Idea. 

Compare  it,  point  by  point,  with  any 
picker.  Compare  the  gathering  chains. 

See  how  New  Idea  special  design  takes 
wear  off  chain  barrels  for  longer  chain 
life.  Compare  gatherin';  point  design. 

See  why  New  Idea  high  hinged  points 
hug  the  ground  more  closely  .  .  .  how 
New  Idea  low  reaching  chains  pull  in 
more  down  com. 

Compare  husking  beds.  New  Idea’s 
big  10-roll  bed  provides  28%  to  260% 
greater  husking  area  than  competitive 
makes.  Compare  for  convenience.  On 
this  New  Idea,  banks  of  grease  fittings, 
trash  cleanout  fan,  wheel  shields,  and 
convenient  mounting  ladder  are  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  —  not  extra  cost  items. 

New  Idea,  though  slightly  longer 
than  most  other  mounted  pickers,  actu¬ 
ally  turns  shorter.  Wagon  hitch  swings 
as  you  turn.  Wagon  follows  path  of 
tractor  exactly,  without  running  over 
stalks  leaving  or  entering  rows. 

Trailing  husking  unit  takes  weight 
off  tractor’s  back.  Lets  you  pick  in 
soft  muddy  fields.  Lets  you  handle 


heavier  yields  without  slowing  down. 

Use  New  Idea’s  own  realistic  finance 
plan  to  put  a  New  Idea  to  work  for  you. 
Just  $680  down,  cash  or  trade,  delivers 
the  New  Idea  mounted  picker.  Even 
lower  down'  payments  for  New  Idea 
pull  pickers  and  New  Idea  snappers. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  this  week 
for  sure.  Or  mail  coupon  below  for  free 
literature ! 


New  Idea  field  sheller  teams  with  mounted 
picker  gathering  unit  .  .  .  shells  through 
toughest,  heaviest  stands  where  lighter  shelters 
fail . . .  delivers  clean  shelled  corn  into  built-in, 
power  unloading  grain  bin  (as  shown)  or  avail¬ 
able  without  grain  bin  for  loading  into  trailing 
wagon.  Change  from  picking  to  shelling,  or 
shelling  to  picking,  in  less  than  30  minutes ! 


]N[lW  Idea  Box  .3.31,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  on  corn 
harvesting  equipment  checked  and 
New  Idea  Facts  on  Financing  folder. 

□  Mounted  Picker  □  Field  Sheller 

□  Two  Row  Pull  Picker  □  Mounted  Snapper 

□  One  Row  Pull  Picker  □  One  Row  Pull  Snapper 


Name 


(  )  Student 


Address 


State 


Town 


The  Best  Animal  Health  Insurance 


YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


Take  your  pets  in  to  meet  your  small  animal 
veterinarian.  Have  him  give  them  a  periodic 
check  — they  will  be  healthier  and  happier. 


Your  livestock  is  worth  more  today— dollar- wise  and  produc¬ 
tion-wise.  Be  sure  to  protect  your  investment  with  the  best 
Animal  Health  Insurance  your  money  can  buy— the  advice 
and  counsel  of  your  veterinarian. 

In  the  business  of  farming,  it  pays  to  counsel  frequently  with 
your  veterinarian.  You  will  find  his  periodic  check-up  of  your 
herds  or  flocks  will  pay  real  dividends.  Veterinarians  often 
save  dairymen  hundreds  of  feed  dollars  by  quickly  diagnos¬ 
ing  open  cows.  They  can  also  help  you  save  money  with 
preventive  therapy  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  infectious 
diseases.  Your  veterinarian  can  give  you  many  managemeilt 
tips  on  injury  prevention,  good  sanitation  practices,  and  nutri¬ 
tion  to  avoid  costly  losses  in  production  and  reproduction. 


Your  veterinarian’s  advice  is  today’s  best  Animal  Health 
Insurance. 


When  you  need  him,  your  veterinarian  is  only  as  far  away 
as  your  telephone.  When  he  arrives  you  can  assist  by  giving 
him  a  complete  history  of  the  problem  he  is  to  solve.  He  can 
then  apply  his  skills  in  diagnosis  and  therapy  more  efficiently. 
When  he  treats  with  a  drug,  chances  are  he  will  select  one 
bearing  the  label  SQUIBB— a  name  he,  and  you,  can  trust. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SQPIBB 


•  Olin  &Uthl«aon  Chemical  Corporation,  1960 


WAYNE 

CALFNIP 


Costs  /ess  to  feed  than  whole 

■  Easy  to  mix— Easy  to  feed 

■  Looks  like  milk— Stays  mixed 

■  Reduces  digestive  upsets 

■  Rich,  nutritious,  uniform 

M'/A"  Rep/acer  for  Calves,  Puppies, 
Lambs,  Pigs,  Kittens,  Mink 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Get  this  49^  value  Handy 
Calf  nip  Mixerfor  only  10^. 

Send  sales  slip  or  Calf  head  from  Caifnip  bag  and  lOyl 
to:  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  M,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


Otfar  good  only  in  U.S.  Void 
whoro  prohibitod,  laitd  or 
othorwlM  roptrictad  by  law. 


Get  WA  YNE  CALFNiP  from  your 
nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


Your  Name. 


Address. 


I 


^  * 


BUTLER  STOR-N-DRY  CENTERS 


Dry,  store,  handle  a  big  multi-crop  harvest 
safely,  efficiently,  at  a  low  cost-per-hushel 


3(;  per  bushel.  The  Butler  automatic  unloader  gave  him 
a  completely  mechanized  grain  handling  system,  and 
the  bin  provided  the  added  storage  capacity  needed. 

Stor-N-Dry  centers  are  available  to  match  the  draw¬ 
ing  rates  and  storage  needs  of  farmers  harvesting  a 
few  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  as  well  as  those  who 
harvest  many  thousands  of  bushels.  For  full  details  on 
Stor-N-Dry  centers,  see  your  nearby  Butler  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Dealer.  Or,  write  direct  for  free  booklet,  “On-farm 
Drying  Pays— Every  Year.” 

Everything  you  need  in  one  complete  package. 

Butler  Stor-N-Dry  centers  take  the  guesswork  out  ^  ■, 

of  choosing  the  right  equipment.  Everything,  in-  Tt-  ~-= 

eluding  the  storage  bin,  the  perforated  floor,  the  f . 

fan,  the  wide  range  heater,  the  automatic  controls,  \ 

the  grain  loader  and  the  automatic  unloader  aro,-v.^tj 

all  designed  and  built  to  work  perfectly  together.”- t  -  '  - 


Last  year,  thousands  of  grain  farmers  turned  to  new 
drying  and  storing  equipment  and  methods,  to  increase 
efficiency  and  farming  profits.  John  Hoff,  at  Booneville, 
Missouri,  for  example,  decided  to  harvest  early  and 
dry  and  store  his  own  grain.  Hoff  knew  this  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  harvest  10%  to  15%  more  grain,  make  his 
chores  easier  and  let  him  hold  his  grain  crop  for  higher, 
more  profitable  market  prices. 

The  Butler  Stor-N-Dry  center  with  automatic  un¬ 
loading  (shown  above)  was  the  answer  for  his  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing  plans.  The  center’s  matched 
equipment  provided  safe,  positive  drying  action.  It 
matched  his  rate  of  harvest . . .  handled  21,000  bushels 
of  grain  . . .  and  stored  it,  too. 

John  Hoff  dried  milo  from  19%  to  12%,  corn  from 
18%  to  13%,  and  soybeans,  all  at  an  average  cost  of  only 


Dept.  378,  P.  O.  7027,  1020  East  63rd  Street,  Kansas  City  13,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  2710  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  1,  Californio 


Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for  Farming,  Oil  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  • 

Factories  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  •  Galesburg,  Illinois  •  Richmond,  California 


Contract  Manufacturing 
Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


Metal  Buildings  o 

Birmingham,  Alabama  •  Houston,  Texas 


Pioneer 
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LIVESTOCK 

Cost-Conscious  Feedlot . 

Weigh-Out  Hog  Lot . 

Flushing  Sows  . 

Guy  Wilson  . 

Beef  Every  Week . 

Performance  Testing  for  What? 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMP:NT 

Field  Machinery . 

Silage  Unloaders . 

Planned  Flow  Drying  and  Storage. 


MANAGEMENT 

Will  You  Need  a  Franchise  to  Farm? 
An  Estate  Plan  for  John  Maurer.  . .  . 
One-Stop  Financing . 


SOILS  AND  CROPS 
Nine  Years  of  Alfalfa 


This  rugged,  all-new  pioneer  “400” 
packs  the  lugging  power  to  cut  pulp 
or  hardwood  hour  after  trouble-free 
hour.  Yet  this  compact  chain  saw 
weighs  just  20  pounds  .  .  .  shaped 
and  balanced  to  handle  easier  with 
complete  control.  The  new  pioneer 
“400”  quickly  accomplishes  the 
toughest  farm  and  wood-lot  cutting 
jobs.  Trims  brush,  orchard  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  cuts  fence  posts,  fire¬ 
wood.  Yet  it  is  a  reliable  production 
power  tool  for  farmer-loggers  who 
harvest  annual  tr^e  crops.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Call  your  pioneer  dealer 
for  a  free  demonstration  of  the  light¬ 
weight  “400”  or  the  new  heavy  duty 
“600”  today! 


FEATURES 
Marie  Scott  .  .  . . 
Cyrus  McCormick 
Outback  Station 


DEPARTMENTS 

Letters . 

Farm  Books . . 

To  Begin  With  .  .  . , 

Dairy  Barn . . 

The  Farm’s  Pictures 
The  La.st  Word  .  . . , 
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FREE!  "How  fo  Moke 
Dollars  and  Sense  with  a 
PIONEER  Chain  Saw." 

Write  to  PIONEER,  Dept.  PFQ-80. 


Pioneer 

^  CHAIN  SAWS 

OMC  IN6INES  A  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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Heavy  com  is  no  problem  with  this  “can  do"  outfit. 


You  get  4-way  savings  with  a  dual-purpose 

JOHN  DEERE  Picker-Sheller 


“Best  Picker  on  the  Market” 

I  believe  the  John  Deere  227 
is  the  best  picker  on  the  market, 
and  the  50  Shelter  is  even  better. 
Last  year  losses  around  here  ran 
as  high  as  35  bushels  per  acre, 
but  I  was  able  to  go  in  early 
and  save  most  of  my  corn.  1 
just  couldn’t  plug  the  shelter, 
and  it  did  a  good,  clean  job. 

GAYLORD  WILSON 
West  Liberty,  Iowa 


You  can  save  money  at  least  four  ways  with 
this  rugged  outfit.  It’s  convertible  for  ear-corn 
picking  or  for  economical  field  shelling.  It  goes 
right  through  the  heaviest  corn,  and  it  works 
fast  and  clean  in  wet  or  dry  conditions.  It’s 
built  for  rough  going. 

Saves  Mare  Cam 

The  John  Deere  227  Picker  is  a  real  ear-saver. 
It  can  work  right  down  at  ground  level  with 
gear-driven  units  to  gather  in  downed  corn.  The 
snapping  rolls  are  adjustable  from  the  seat,  and 
you  can  lubricate  48  points  as  you  pick  with  the 
optional  Quik-Lube  system. 

Even  the  227  can’t  slug  the  50  Sheller  Attach¬ 
ment.  It’s  compact  and  fully  mounted,  with 
simple,  strong  parts,  and  sealed  bearings.  It 
makes  field  shelling  practical,  saving  you  time 
and  expense  in  harvesting,  hauling,  and  storage. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Credit  Plan  terms  make  ownership 
of  modem  equipment  easy. 


'WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


S.  W.  Colby,  County  Agent  for  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  Hampshire,  in  on  article  in  the  AAarch 
4  issue  of  the  AAanchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 
stated:  "The  incidence  of  bad  backs,  stiff  jaints 
and  lameness  among  dairy  farmers  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  All  too  often,  he  says,  the 
complaints  come  from  relatively  young  men, 
some  of  whom  have  found  it  necessary  to  find 
some  other  way  of  making  a  living.  Their 
bodies  would  not  stand  up  under  the  heavy 
work  to  which  they  were  subjected." 

Mr.  Colby  goes  on  to  soy  that  this  situation 
has  been  brought  about  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  being  done  on  dairy  farms 
and  the  increase  in  number  of  cows  handled 
per  man. 


"A  few  simple  calculations,”  Mr.  Colby  says, 
"quickly  reveal  the  weight  that  dairymen  are 
forced  to  lift  and  the  exercise  required  to  do 
some  of  the  major  chores.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
he  says,  to  find  a  farmer  taking  care  of  30 
milk  cows.  Then  he  points  out  that  with  aver¬ 
age  production  of  10,000  lbs.  per  cow,  150 
tons  of  milk  are  produced  a  year  which  must 
be  lifted  and  carried  to  the  milkhouse." 


Recently,  Albert  Emstes  and  Son  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Indiana,  installed  a  Gold  Star  Double-3 
Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Milking  System  — 
with  new  Automatic  Vacuum  Washer,  New 
Vacuum-Control  Cabinet,  New  Rotary  Feed¬ 
ers,  along  with  other  well-known  features  for 
which  Chore-Boy  is  famous.  In  speaking  of  his 
new  milking  system  he  says: 

“The  Chore-Boy  Automatic  Vacuum  Washer 
is  A  JEWEL.  When  milking  is  finished,  by 
simply  putting  the  washer  in  operation  the 
washing  of  the  entire  system  is  then  thoroughly 


and  properly  done,  and  we  can  go  to  the  house 
without  giving  it  a  moment’s  attention.  The 
new  vacuum-control  cabinet  is  neat,  handy  and 
attractive,  and  we  know  our  vacuum  is  sealed 
and  protected  against  tampering.  The  rotary 
auger  feeders  are  doing  a  fine  job.  In  fact,  the 
entire  system  is  working  beautifully  and  we 
are  very  well  pleased.  Our  cows  like  it,  too,  and 
are  standing  quietly  and  milking  out  better.” 
Mr.  Ernstes  is  milking  a  30-cow  herd  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  advantages  of  a  Chore-Boy  Herring¬ 
bone  System  for  medium  size  herds. 


"In  doing  the  milking,"  Mr.  Colby  says,  "at  least 
three  deep  knee-bends  must  be  made  for  each 
cow  —  90  times  in  the  morning  and  the  same 
at  night,  making  a  total  of  180  (65,700  a 
year).  A  pretty  good  workout  for  any  of  the 
country's  stellar  athletes.” 


Cut  Stooping  and  Squatting 
-Milk  Twice  As  Many  Cows 


CHORE-BOY  Herringbone  Milking  Systems  for  Small,  Medium  or  Large  Herds 

Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Systems  are  made  in  For  small  herds  a  single-4  or  6  Chore-Boy  Her- 

double-3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  sizes,  and  single-4,  5,  ringbone  with  2  or  3  milker  units  makes  a  very 

6,  and  10  sizes.  With  a  double  row,  one  row  of  efficient  system.  As  the  herd  increases,  by  adding 

cows  is  being  milked  while  the  other  row  enters  another  row  of  4  Herringbone  stalls  and  2  milker 

the  stalls  and  is  being  prepared.  units,  the  system  can  be  doubled  in  size.  This  is 

While  the  single  row  is  not  as  fast  as  double  row  ^  herds  to  get  the  advantages 

Herringbone,  there  are  places  where  space  is  lim-  Chore-Boy  milking. 

ited  and  they  can  be  us^  to  advantage.  With  the  Chore-Boy  makes  the  most  complete  line  of  milk- 

single  row,  one  milker  unit  is  used  for  2  stalls  ing  machines  —  Pail  Milkers  of  both  suspended 

with  the  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  System.  and  floor  types;  Around-the-Bam  and  Short  Pipe- 

One  man  can  handle  up  to  six  milker  units  and  line  Systems;  Side-Opening  and  Walk-Thru  Parlor 

milk  up  to  60  cows  an  hour  but  he  must  be  an  Stalls  as  well  as  the  Herringbone  Stall.  All  Chore- 

efficient  operator.  Double-4  and  5  are  very  fast  Boy  Systems  milk  in  exactly  the  same  way— with 

and  efficient  systems.  Double-8  and  10  require  two  gentle  low-vacuum,  which  is  better  for  udder  health 

operators  and  milk  up  to  100  cows  per  hour.  and  helps  eliminate  a  major  cause  of  mastitis. 


Mr.  Colby  has  simply  stated  facts  that  are  well 
known.  Many  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Milking 
Systems  have  been  bought  because  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  stand  upright,  milk  in  comfort,  ond 
eliminate  the  squatting  and  stooping  of  pail 
milking.  At  the  same  time,  the  user  doubled 
his  milking  rate  over  tandem  type  parlor  stalls 
and  tripled  the  rate  over  pail  milking.  Many 
Chore-Boy  Herringbone  pipeline  users  are  now 
milking  from  50  to  60  cows  an  hour,  doing  it 
easily  and  with  enjoyment.  Many  have  told  us 
it  made  the  difference  between  their  continu¬ 
ing  in  dairying  or  quitting. 


CHORE-IOY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
D«pl  51 ,  Combfide*  City,  Indiono 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  new 
DAIRYAAAN’S  GUIDE  B(DOK.  -w 

I  am 


CHORE-BOY  “KNOW-HOW"  MAN  CHORE-BOY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

He  is  trained  to  help  you  put  your  f You  can  use  your  Chore-Boy  equip- 
dairy  operation  on  a  real  money  ment  while  it  pays  for  itself  — 

making  basis.  With  his  advice  you  f  I  wifh  5  full  years  to  pay.  During  this 

will  have  an  efficient  plant  produc-  V  **  *  —  9  J  period  you  are  covered  by  life,  fire 

ing  top  quality  milk  at  lowest  cost.  and  comprehensive  insurance. 

CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Cambridge,  City,  Indiana 


.cows. 


COUNTY. 


...STATE. 


An  Eaton 
2-Speed 
Axle 


-SAYS  FARMER 
LAWRENCE  E.  SMITH 
FRANKLIN,  ILLINOIS 


"We  grow  wheat,  corn,  soybeans  and  raise  j)ri/,e  Here- 
fords,”  says  Mr.  Smith.  “Our  Eaton-equipped  Ford  truck 
is  mighty  busy.  We  use  it  to  carry  livestock,  grain  and 
fertilizer,  and  for  many  other  hauling  chores. 

“In  the  fields,  with  Eaton’s  powerful  low-gear  range, 
our  truck  works  efficiently  under  all  conditions.  On  soft 
ground,  it  gives  us  the  extra  pulling  power  to  keep  full 
loads  moving.  During  grain  harvests  the  low-gear  range 
comes  up  with  the  performance  needed  for  working 
with  a  combine.  Our  truck  tracks  along  at  a  steady  two 


miles  an  hour  . . .  this  is  something  a  truck  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  axle  could  never  do. 

“On  the  highways,  in  the  Eaton  high-gear  range,  our 
truck  shortens  delivery  time  to  market  about  20  per  cent. 
Our  fuel  bills  are  much  lower,  too.  Ily  reducing  engine 
RPM,  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  stretches  out  a  tank  of  gas, 
gives  us  more  miles  to  the  gallon.” 

Discover  the  advantages  of  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  for 
yourself.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today. 


AMOS  BARKS,  Rcnrral  manager,  McCurdy  Ford  Sales, 
Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  says.  “We  sell  between  3.')  and 
40  F.aion  Axle-equippetl  trucks  a  year.  We've  never  had 
a  complaint  about  Eaton  performance.  Our  farm  cus¬ 
tomers  tell  us  that  their  Eaton-equipped  trucks  stand  up 
better  than  any  others  they’ve  ever  used.  As  for  us  .  .  . 
we  always  recommend  an  Eaton  2-Spced  Axle  to  every 
prospective  farm  truck  buyer." 


MILLION 

EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 

2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 


“MAINTENANCE  EXPENSE?  We  just  don’t 
have  any,”  says  Mr.  Smith.  “Our  Eaton-equipped 
truck  goes  on  working  day  after  day,  no  break¬ 
downs— no  time  out  for  repairs." 


Autolite  Spark  Plugs— full  power  for  every  farm  job! 

Get  all  the  power  you  bought  with  every  farm  economy!  So,  to  keep  your  farm  engines 
engine.  Get  it  all!  Power  up  with  Autolite  power-packed,  rely  on  Autolite  Spark  Plugs 
Spark  Plugs— they’re  ignition  engineered  to  ...  as  the  manufacturers  do!  You’ll  agree, 
fit  every  farm  power  demand!  you’re  always  right  with  Autolite! 

Many  leading  farm  equipment  makers  specify  the  electric  autolite  company 

Autolite  to  be  sure  you  get  peak  power  and  Toledo  ohio 

^AUTOLITE.  SRARK  PLUGS 

ignition  engineered  for  every  farm  use 
Now!  Autolite  sponsors  the  election  news  with  Dave  Garroway  on  NBC-TV  TODAY  Show 
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Galvanized  Steel 
and  Today’s  Farm 

Gives  greater  economy,  longer  trouble-free  life 
to  farm  buildings  and  equipment 


galvanized  sheet  is  steel  with  a  coating  of  zinc.  The  zinc 
protects  the  steel  from  corrosion  caused  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture.  Because  of  this  economical  combination 
of  strength  and  corrosion  protection,  engineers  and  designers 
are  finding  many  uses  for  galvanized  steel  to  give  today’s  farmer 
greater  value. 

Where  is  it  used  and  why? 

Galvanized  steel  is  used  in  grain  bins,  feeders,  wire  cribs,  wagons, 
elevators,  tanks,  pipes,  fence,  buildings.  Low  initial  cost,  ease  of 
forming,  and  simplicity  of  application  are  three  of  the  basic 
reasons.  Galvanized  steel  buildings  are  permanent,  weatherproof, 
fire  resistant,  rodent  proof,  and  make  an  attractive  addition  to 
any  farmstead. 

Do  galvanized  sheets  differ? 

All  galvanized  sheets  are  good  and  give  years  of  useful  service, 
but  they  are  not  all  alike.  The  heavier  (or  thicker)  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing,  the  longer  before  maintenance  becomes  necessary.  Gal¬ 
vanized  sheets  are  made  with  a  variety  of  coatings  ranging  from 
less  than  1  oz.  per  square  foot  to  2.75  ozs.  The  heavier  coatings 
will  last  30  years  or  more  before  rusting  in  rural  atmospheres. 

What  should  the  buyer  look  for? 

Look  for  the  label.  Here  are  pictures  of  three  samples  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  sheet  that  are  generally  available. 

Unlaheled  (galvanized  sheet  —  wei>{lit  of 
zinc  coatinft  unknown. 


A  labeled  commercial  coated  sheet.  The 
buyer  knows  its  probable  rust-free  life  be¬ 
cause  the  label  says  “1.25  oz.  zinc  coating.’’ 


A  labeled  sheet  of  hiiiher  quality,  proven 
by  time  to  ({ive  extra  years  of  rust  free 
service.  The  buyer  knows  from  tbe  2  oz. 
label. 


Reports  from  thousands  of  users  of  galvanized  steel  sheets  come 
from  all  over  the  country.  2  oz.  coated  sheets  in  actual  use  show 
21,  22,  25  years  and  more  of  maintenance-free  service. 

Send  for  free  information. 

A  variety  of  literature,  educational  films  and  filmstrips  is  avail¬ 
able  without  obligation  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the  farm 
field.  For  more  information  on  Galvanized  Steel  and  Zinc,  or  for 
help  on  a  related  problem,  write 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE.  INC. 

Field  Office:  324  Ferry  Street,  Lafayette.  Ind. 


I  LETTERS  I 

How  Much  for  a  Hog? 

Sirs: 

It  is  only  natural  that  I  was  interested  in  the  article,  “Limited  Integra¬ 
tion  in  Hogs.”  The  Producers  Marketing  Association  of  Indiana  is  to  be 
commended  on  the  work  they  are  doing  to  improve  the  breeding  stock 
among  their  members. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  comment  on  quotations  from  one 
of  the  big  farmer  marketing  organizations,  in  which  he  said,  “When  hogs 
were  at  14  cents,  the  packer  could  have  paid  up  to  $2.00  cwt.  more  for  the 
extra  good  ones  and  still  made  money.  Some  good  200-pound  hogs  will 
yield  as  much  as  39%  primal  cuts,”  he  explained.  “This  would  give  78 
pounds  of  prime  cuts  as  compared  to  67  pounds  from  a  hog  yielding  33^2%. 
That  is  an  1 1 -pound  difference.  At  60  cents,  the  wholesale  price,  it  amounts 
to  $6.60.  Deduct  about  80  cents  worth  of  lard  and  you  still  have  a  margin 
of  $5.80,  which  makes  the  better  hog  worth  $2.90  per  cwt.  more  live.” 

The  farmer  marketing  organization,  then,  apparently  is  not  aware  that 
only  hogs  exhibited  in  barrow  shows  will  yield  39%  of  the  four  lean  cuts. 
It  would  certainly  be  an  outstanding  exception  for  a  farmer  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  hogs  which,  under  average  weighing  conditions,  would 
yield  39%  primal  cuts.  His  main  error,  however,  is  in  the  wholesale  price. 
Even  today  (June  3),  with  substantially  higher  product  prices,  no  single 
pork  item,  other  than  center-cut  pork  loins,  is  bringing  as  much  as  60  cents 
per  pound.  With  a  top  of  $1 7.75  in  Chicago,  the  price  for  the  most  popular 
weight  pork  loins  is  47  cents.  Other  lean  cut  items,  as  quoted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Provisioner,  are  as  follows:  Boston  Butts,  30  cents;  Picnics,  24  cents; 
Fresh  Skinned  Hams,  42  cents. 

The  fattest  market  hogs  today  will  rarely  ever  produce  less  than  31%  of 
the  four  lean  cuts,  and  it  takes  an  outstanding  load  of  carefully  selected 
meat-type  hogs  to  cut  37%  of  the  four  lean  cuts.  Currently  there  is  an 
actual  value  difference  of  approximately  20  cents  for  each  percent  varia¬ 
tion  in  lean  cut  yield. 

W’e  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  certain  leaders  either  are  not  informed 
concerning  value  differences  in  hogs  or,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  give  in¬ 
correct  information.  .“Vs  a  result,  many  farmers  feel  that  greater  value 
differences  exist  than  what  they  are  being  paid  by  those  who  buy  hogs  on  a 
strict  merit  basis. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  that  one  of  the  leading  packers  is  buying 
hogs  on  a  merit  basis.  We  should  like  to  spread  the  prices  greater,  and  will 
do  so  whenever  the  cut-outs  justify.  Some  people  have  proposed  that  we 
buy  the  fat  hogs  at  below  their  actual  value  as  a  way  of  paying  more  for 
the  meat-type  hogs.  This,  in  practice,  will  not  work,  as  no  class  of  livestock 
will  sell  very  long  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

W.  C.  Haase 

Swine  Specialist 

Swift  and  Company,  Chicago.  Illinois 

He  Liked  Mendel 

Sirs: 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  article  concerning  Gregor  Mendel  which 
appeared  in  your  recent  issue  of  the  Farm  Qu.artf.rly.  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  simplicity  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  which  certainly  required 
a  tremendous  amount  of  research  on  your  part. 

Lawrence  J.  Rossi,  M.D. 

Hopedale  Hospital 
Hopedale,  Illinois 

Who’s  a  Jerk? 

Sirs: 

Referring  to  the  letter  from  John  H.  Porter  in  your  last  issue  calling  the 
coyote  hunter  a  big  jerk. 

My  family  lives  in  pretty  good  deer  country.  The  year-round  residents 
enjoy  the  country-side,  simply  because  they  love  living  close  to  nature. 
When  a  local  man  kills  a  deer  he  dresses  it  promptly  and  the  meat  is  eaten. 

Our  sports-minded  city  dwellers  drive  'way  up  here  and  go  out  in  the 
woods  en  masse  (there  are  usually  more  hunters  than  deer).  We  keep  our 
kids  and  animals  inside  in  December  to  keep  them  from  being  shot. 

If  the  city  jerks  do  manage  to  get  a  deer,  they  lug  it  home,  show  it  off  to 
their  friends,  pound  themselves  on  the  chest  and  tell  each  other  what  won¬ 
derful,  brave,  fearless  hunters  they  are.  Having  accomplishd  this  they  hang 
their  catch  up  somewhere  for  display  purposes.  When  the  carcass  starts  to 
smell  bad  and  offends  their  noses,  they  lug  it  off  to  the  dump. 

There  are  also  a  few  bright  ones  who  have  shot  goats,  calves  and  cows 
for  deer.  One  jerk  killed  a  flock  of  bantams  running  around  in  the  owner’s 
yard.  He  thought  they  were  pheasants  or  partridge. 

Mr.  Stoddard  loves  the  outdoors  and  loves  the  hunt.  I  doubt  if  it  really 
makes  any  difference  to  him  if  he  gets  anything  or  not.  It’s  too  bad  there 
aren’t  more  of  his  kind  around.  Maybe  everyone  did  not  enjoy  “The 
Hunter  of  Washabaugh  County.”  But  almost  anyone  who  has  ever  run 
dogs  must  have  enjoyed  it  ver>-  much. 

Alice  E.  Weeks 

Center  Barnstead,  New  Hampshire 
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PERFECT  CIRCLE 
PISTON  RINGS  ARE  BUILT 
TO  TAKE  IT 


2S  BLOWS 
EVERY  SECOND 


4-CYClE  ENGINE  AT  3000  RPM 


You  can't  see  the  hammer-like  blows  piston  rings  receive,  but 
costly  results  are  soon  evident  when  inferior  material  is  used. 

Correct  metallurgy  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
every  Perfect  Circle  piston  ring.  Over  six  different  metals  are 
used  at  Perfect  Circle ...  each  material  the  highest  strength  com¬ 
patible  with  the  specific  application . . .  each  material  selected  for 
utmost  protection  against  breakage. 

Correct,  proven  metallurgy  is  another  reason  why  Perfect 
Circles  are  preferred  and  installed  with  confidence  by  leading 
engine  manufacturers  and  mechanics  everywhere. 


PERFECT^CIRCLE 


PISTON  RINGS  •  PRECISION  CASTINGS  •  POWER  SERVICE  PRODUCTS  •  SPEEDOSTAT 

HAGERSTOWN,  INDIANA  •  DON  MIULS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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New  De  Laval  Combine  Milker 

brings  you  'Turbulent  Action”  Automatic  Washing 


Water  bottle  test  shows  you  why  "Turbulent 
Action"  gets  pipelines  cleaner,  more 
sanitary  —  and  saves  you  money,  besides! 

Thess  action  photos  dramatize  the  difference  in  cleaning  power 
between  ordinary  in-place  pressure  systems  and  De  Laval’s  “Tur¬ 
bulent  Action’’  vacuum  method. 

Bottle  at  left  is  half-filled  with  water.  See  the  turbulence  when 
it’s  shaken  ?  This  is  how  De  Laval  vacuum  cleaning  works.  It  pulls 
water  through  lines  at  up  to  35  mph  with  great  turbulence  to 
scour  away  fat  and  milk  deposits. 

Bottle  at  right  is  filled  with  water.  When  shaken,  no  turbulence 
occurs.  That’s  how  pressure  systems  work.  They  fill  lines  with 
water  then  push  it  through  at  only  4  mph  without  turbulence. 
Only  “Turbulent  Action’’  can  give  you  truly  sanitary  lines,  low¬ 
est  bacteria  counts,  highest  quality  milk. 

What’s  more,  De  Laval’s  Automatic  Washer  uses  60%  less 
water,  less  electricity,  60%  less  detergent.  With  pressure  you’d 
use  78,840  gallons  of  water  a  year  for  a  50-cow  herd . . .  only 
32,850  gallons  with  vacuum.  And  only  228  lbs.  detergent  as  against 
547  lbs.  with  pressure. 

FAR  BETTER  MILKING,  TOO -Of  all  pipeline  milkers  only  De  Laval’s 
Combine  Milker  gives  you  fast,  clean  and  gentle  milking.  That’s 
because  only  De  Laval  has  absolutely  uniform  pulsation  and  nar¬ 
row-bore  liners.  Result  —  better  udder  health,  less  mastitis,  more 
milk.  See  your  De  Laval  Dealer.  Get  a  Combine  Milker  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Washer.  You’ll  save  time  and  labor,  make  more  money. 
Barn  or  parlor  layouts  cost  as  little  as  3t  a  cow  per  milking. 


SET  IT...  FORGET  IT!— just  add  detergent, 
flick  the  “wash”  switch  and  walk  away.  This 
control  panel  does  the  rest ...  pre  -  rinses, 
washes,  clean  rinses,  then  shuts  itself  off— all 
unattended.  Sanitizes  automatically,  too.  And 
unlike  all  other  CIP  systems,  it  never  re-circ- 
ulates  the  same  rinse  water.  The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  6724 
N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  III.  De  Laval  Pacific 
Co.,  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Cal. 

10%  down  ...  up  to  4  years  to  pay 


COMBINE  MILKER® 
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“It  Took  an  .^^Alcoa  Gate  to  Sell  the  Bull 


w 


(  “Fellow  came  here  to  buy  one  of  our  registered 
Polled  Hereford  bulls  a  while  back,”  recounts 
Maurice  Wagner,  stock  farmer  at  Eau  Clair, 
Pa.  “One  young  bull  in  particular  took  his  eye 
right  away. 

“1  made  him  a  fair  price  but  he  stalled,  kept 
h  looking  around,  wouldn’t  come  to  terms.  Finally 
phe  told  me  what  was  holding  him  up.  ‘You 
throw  in  one  of  those  Alcoa  Gates  you’re  fixing 
to  hang  and  I’ll  pay  your  price,’  he  said. 

”1  gave  him  the  gate.  1  hope  he  likes  it  as 
well  as  we  do  ours.  We  have  30  of  them  on  the 
cattle  pens  and  across  the  farm.  Some  have 
been  up  three  years  now;  28  are  as  bright  and 
sturdy  as  the  day  we  got  them.  We  had  trouble 
with  the  other  two,  but  it  was  our  own  fault. 
We  hung  them  wrong. 


“Whenever  I  replace  a  gate  now,  an  Alcoa 
Gate  goes  in  its  place.  They’re  easy  to  hang 
and  we  don’t  have  to  paint  them. 

“They’re  easy  to  open  and  light  to  handle, 
too.  That’s  important  to  us,  because  my  wife 
and  the  children  use  these  gates  as  much  as  I 
do  myself,”  Mr.  Wagner  states. 

Horse  High!  Hog  Tight!  Bull  Strong! 

Alcoa*"  Aluminum  Gates  are  built  rugged,  built 
like  a  bridge.  They  can’t  sag,  rot,  corrode,  warp 
or  twist.  Beaded  edges,  aircraft  riveting,  made 
of  an  extra-strong  aluminum  alloy.  Come  52  in. 
high,  five  or  six  panels,  complete  with  hardware. 
In  widths  for  10-ft,  12-ft,  14-ft  and  16-ft  open¬ 
ings.  A  36-in.  hog  gate  also  is  available. 


▼  « 

V  ALCOA  y. 

A  ALUlWINUiWt 

Mr- 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best 
in  Aluminum  Value 

Watch  "AlCOA  THtATHe- 
Ahamot*  Mondays  MSC-TV 

“AlCOA  ntsmrs" 

Evory  Tuasday  ABC-TV 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1930-J  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  10-in.  sample  section 
of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate  rail  for  my  inspection. 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  obligation. 

NAME  _ _ _ 


ADDRESS. 


P.  0.  AND  STATE. 
□  FARMER 


□  DEALER 


□  STUDENT 
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PICK  OF  THE  PICK-UPS  Meet  the  truck  that  hefts  any  load — be 

it  bricks  or  broccoli — with  a  new  kind  of  economy  you’ll  appreciate  a  dozen  times  a  day.  This  is  the  1960 
Dodge  Sweptline.  Go  on— pilot  it  down  a  busy  market  alley.  See  how  its  shorter  turning  radius  lets  it  cut 
into  the  slimmest  loading  spots  with  ease.  See  how  it  scampers  through  traffic  to  cut  minutes  off  trip  time 
.  .  .  with  up  to  200  hp.  and  bigger  brakes  to  match!  Check  its  load  space:  Up  to  84  cu.  ft. — more  than  any 
pick-up  in  its  class!  And  now  take  a  peek  at  Sweptline’s  down-with-the-lowest  price  tag!  You’ve  begun  to 
learn  why  the  Dodge  Sweptline  is  the  pick  of  the  pick-ups.  Let  your  Dodge  dealer  fill  in  the  details — today! 


Dodge  4  wheel 
drive  models  are 
available  with 
fugged  Six  or  V  8 
engines  up  to 
202  hp.  6,000  lbs. 
-lo  20,000  lbs. 
max,  G.V.W. 


DEPEND  DN 


TD  SAVE  YDU  MDNEY  IN 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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MADE  POSSIBLE  BY 
HARVESTORE’S  Exclusive  ^'Sealed”  Storage 
and  Sweep  Arm  Bottom  Unloading 


Inflated:  Breathing  Air  IN! 


Deflated;  Breathing  Air  UUI ! 


Through  research 


a  better  way 


A.O.Sitiilli 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

KANKAKEE.  ILLINOIS 

A.  0.  Smith  International  S.A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


“We  haven’t  bought  a  single 
bag  of  protein  since  we  began 
feeding  HARVESTORE  Haylage 
to  our  herd  of  57  Holsteins. 

Our  protein  saving 
per  year . $1056.00 


Stores  both  GRAIN  and  FORAGE 


production .  1 

EXTRA  HARVESTORE  ” 

PROFIT . $2 

Sam  Kaehr  &  Son 
^  Decatur,  Ind. 


^  Haylage — Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Timothy  and  Brome  Grass 
Mixtures 

^  Oats  as  Haylage,  Corn 

Silage  and  other  Forage  Crops 


^  High-Moisture  Shelled  Corn 
^  High-Moisture  Ground 
Ear  Corn 

^  High-Moisture  Sorghum  ' 
Grain 


“We  feed  BEEF  on  HARVESTORE  Haylage  and 
High-Moisture  Shelled  Corn . . .  without  any  supplement. 
Compared  to  165  acres  cash  corn,  our 
Extra  income  per 

acre  was . $122.50 

HARVESTORE 
Return  per  Steer  $210.00" 

Dave  Son 


"I  paid  for  more  than  half  the  cost  of  my  HARVESTORE  the  first  year. 
Increased  value  of  7000  bus.  corn  stored  @  70c,  worth  $1.20 

when  fed . $3500.00 

Saving  in  shelling 
cost,  feeding  time.. 

Saving  of  Vi  protein  on 


1000.00 


IxcUsivt  Ireathar  System 

HARVESTORE'S  Exclusive  Breather 
Bag  System  permits  the  necessary 
exchange  of  air  to  flow  in  and  out 
without  allowing  itto  come  in  contact 
with  the  feed.  Unfess  this  necessary 
exchange  of  air  is  so  confined,  it 
would  cause  untold,  unseen  spoilage. 
That's  why  there  is  no  shortcut,  no 
substitute  for  HARVESTORE'S  true 
Oxygen-Free  "Sealed”  Storage. 


Mastic  Sealed  Jeiots 

HARVESTORE  seals  each  joint  and 
seam,  in  roof  and  sidewall,  with  a 
long-lasting,  pliable,  mastic  sealer. 
Double  ribbons  of  mastic  are  applied 
between  each  joint.  Power  wrenches 
are  set  to  pre-determined  pressure 
so  each  and  every  bolt  is  drawn  to 
just  the  proper  tightness  to  assure  a 
complete  and  uniform  spread  of  mas¬ 
tic  sealer  between  each  seam  to 
assure  Oxygen-Free  Storage. 


Air  Pressare  Soaliag  Test 

HARVESTORE  goes  through  the  all- 
important  process  of  pressure-testing 
to  make  sure  all  joints  are  sealed  by 
pumping  air  into  the  completed 
structure.  A  film  of  special  liquid 
compound  is  applied  to  all  bolts  and 
seams  to  help  locate  and  correct  even 
the  slightest  leak— just  as  a  leak  can 
be  located  in  an  innertube  by  sub¬ 
merging  in  water! 


1183.00 


700  hogs 

HARVESTORE  GAIN. .$5683.00" 

L  V.  Warner,  Pierceton,  Ind. 


I  DON’T  HANDICAP  YOUR  FEEDING  PROGRAM 
I  WITH  ONE-CROP  STORAGE.  Enjoy  the  complete  versa- 
#  tility  of  HARVESTORE.  Protect  your  profits  with  Oxygen-Free 
“Sealed"  Storage  of  either  grain  or  forage.  Enjoy  complete  feed- 
lot  mechanization... delivery  of  either  grain  or  forage  through 
HARVESTORE’S  exclusive  Sweep  Arm  Bottom  Unloader. 


WfdJtt~1b£l/ul 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  * 


A.  0.  SMITH  CORPORATION,  HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 
Dept.  FQ-80,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  complete  report  of  Sam  Kaehr's  dairy 

profits,  before  and  after  HARVESTORE . 

Dave  Hewitt’s  full  account  of  extra  HARVESTORE  beef  profits . 

Planning  for  Profit  with  HARVESTORE  Mechanized  Feeding  System. 


family  to  investigate  the  many 
advantages  of  HARVESTORE.  Send  for 
dairy,  beef  or  hog  profit  records. 


Don’t  let  financing  hold  up  your  starting  a 
HARVESTORE  program  for  increased 
profits.  If  local  financing  is  not  available, 
your  dealer  will  be  happy  to  present 
the  outstanding  A.  0.  Smith  , 

HARVESTORE  Purchase  Plan.  / 


TTTtBDfTTa 

in>:Tfr:V^lE 

sterling  Blusalt  controls  protein  supplement  intake— automat* 
ically!  Simply  have  your  feed  dealer  mix  the  proper  amount 
of  Sterling  Blusalt  with  supplement  and  fill  up  self-feeders 
with  the  mixture.  Provide  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water  near* 
by.  Then  leave  the  feeders  alone.  The  salt  acts  as  an  effective 
governor,  which  limits  daily  consumption  to  the  amount  you 
choose  and  improves  feed  efficiency— a  real  time  and  labor 
saver!  And  when  the  salt  is  Sterling  Blusalt.  animal  health  is 
protected  by  seven  trace  minerals  present  in  scientifically  de¬ 
rived  proportions  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  co¬ 
balt,  iodine  and  zinc).  Blusalt  comes  in  50-,  100-lb.  bags,  4-lb. 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blocks.  Order  Sterling  Blusalt  from  your  feed 
dealer.  For  more  feeding  data,  contact  International’s  Animal 
Nutrition  Department  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
Service  and  researcH  are  the  extras  In 

STERLING  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  CLARKS  SUMMIT,  PA. 


OuXrSM  CmcC  OutrCoO^i  “IksAK/  QSi  f 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 

NO  PAINT 
10  PtlL 


DETERGENTS 
•  TROUBLE-FREE 
Send  for  folder 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


preventing  the  milk  in  the  tank  from 
rising  above  50*  F  at  any  time  during 
the  addition  of  second  or  subsequent 
milkings’*. 

Enforcement  of  the  new  50*  blend  tem¬ 
perature  regulations  can  mean  “down¬ 
grading"  or  possible  “rejection"  for 
improperly-cooled  milk. 

“Cut-price"  tanks  sold  with  under¬ 
sized  compressors  can  prove  to  be 
mighty  “expensive  bargains". 

With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your  milkhouse 
you  can  be  SURE  that  your  cooler  will 
more  than  meet  the  new  regulations. 
And  your  butterfat  test  will  not  be 
lowered  by  frozen  milk,  a  common  fault 
of  many  direct-expansion  tanks.  Re¬ 
member  90%  of  the  milk  plants  cool 
milk  with  ice-water  systems. 


NEW  DARI-KOOL  TRANSFER 


STATION 


•  PUMPS  MILK  FROM 
BARN  TO  TANK 


SAVES  MANY  MILES 
OF  WALKING 
EVERY  MONTH 

•  SAVES  TIME.  WORK 
AND  MONEY 


Send  for  folder 


ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


BUtK  MlUt  eOOUR 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Dept.  88,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  Free  Catalog  and  AAilkhouse  Plan  Kit.  Also 


send  information  about  the  Dari-Kool  Purchase  Plan. 


^  BASED  ON  AN  ELECTRIC  RATE  OF  24  PER  KILOWATT 


In  Addition  to  Low  Operating  Costs  a  DARI-KOOL 
Has  the  COOLING  POWER  to  More  Than  Meet  the 
New  3A  Cooling  Standards— Effective  Sept  1st 

A  ^ 

L-. 


Numerous  laboratory  and  on-the-farm 
tests  prove  that  a  1960  model  Dari- 
Kool,  operating  under  full  load  and 
normal  milkhouse  conditions  will  cool 
100  lbs.  of  milk  to  38*.  or  below,  for 
less  than  1  KW  of  electricity,  on  a 
yearly  average.  In  tests  run  at  Youngs’ 
Daip',  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  a  300  gallon 
Dari-Kool  used  only  .83  KW  of  elec¬ 
tricity  per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 


NEW  3A  STANDARDS 


On  September  1,  1960,  the  new  3A 
Standards  become  effective.  They  re¬ 
quire  —  “That  the  cooling  systems  for 
bulk  milk  tanks  shall  be  capable  of 


Fnewest  developments 


in  Grain  Gonditioning  &  Grain  Storage 


New  Behlen  Grain  Drying  Tank.  Big  capacity 
in-storage  dryer  with  natural  air  . . .  com¬ 
bining  supplemental  heat  when  needed.  En¬ 
gineered  etpecially  for  drying  grain. 
Actually  designed  for  sub-normal  drying 
conditions,  so  weather  problem  is  almost 
eliminated  when  drying  with  natural  air. 
Plenum  chamber  under  perforated  drying 


floor  gives  uniform  air  movement  through 
entire  batch  of  grain,  eliminating  “hot 
spots,"  "wet  spots."  Up  to  35,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  forced  through  batch  every  minute.  Two 
Tank  sizes:  12'  sidewalls  (6,600  bu.  cap.), 
20'  sidewalls  (10,000  bu.  cap.).  Diameter 
26'9'’.  Dries,  stores  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
milo,  etc. 


New  Steel  Flat  Top  for  farm  or  town  use  has  been 
engineered  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  to  give  you  low-cost,  weather-tight  housing. 
Ideal  for  livestock  and/or  machinery.  Available 
only  In  standard  units  (35'4V4"  wide  x  21'3"  long, 
with  10'  or  14'  wall  heights).  To  get  the  size  build¬ 
ing  you  want,  you  start  with  one  Flat  Top  unit 
and  add  on  additional  units,  slde-by-slde.  Heavy 
gauge  3"  corrugated  steel.  Wide  selection  of  door 
and  window  styles  available. 


Bonus  Grain  Storage  in  Behlen  straight- 
wall.  Frameless,  all-steel.  No  ties  needed. 
Widths,  39',  52'.  All  clear  span.  Two  models. 
Grain  Storage  Straightwall  has  30°  Steep- 
Pitch  Roof.  Utility  Straightwall  with  16° 
Low-Pitch  Roof  for  farm  workshop,  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  etc. 


Bar  Mesh  Corn  Crib.  Most 
popular  cribs  a-going! 
Steel  bar  mesh  (over 
dia.)  is  galvanized  after 
welding,  with  up  to  6  times 
more  zinc.  “Steep-Pitch" 
Roof.  Sizes:  611  to  1940  bu. 
Shown  is  new  Natural  Air 
Drying  System. 


30- 


CROP 
DRYING  FAN 


Two  Harvest  “Hands”  Of  The  '60's!  Me¬ 
chanical  drying,  flat  grain  storage.  Steel 
building  is  Behlen  Curvet,  for  grain  and/or 
machinery.  Grain  Storage  Curvet  “40"  has 
“extra  rugged"  wall  strength  to  store  grain 
12'  high  against  sidewalls,  10'  against  end- 
walls,  without  ties.  Multi-Purpose  Curvet, 
40'  and  53'  widths.  Length  unlimited  for 
all  Curvets. 

High  Speed  Grain  Diyer.  Behlen  lasts 
many  years  longer.  Dries  with  controlled 
heat/air  movement . . .  not  con.stant  grain 
movement ...  so  grain  moving  machinery 
is  in  gear  only  1/10  the  time.  Removes  623 
gals,  of  water  from  a  600-bu.  batch  of  30% 
corn  in  2)i  hours.  Axial  Vane  Fan  forces 
up  to  78  cu.  ft.  of  heated  air  through  every 
bushel  every  minute.  4,250,000  BTU  burner. 
Automatic  controls.  In  270,  375  and  500 
bu.  sizes.  Operates  off  PTO  or  electricity 
. . .  burns  LP  or  natural  gas. 


Write  for  full  information,  dealer's  name: 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  Farm  Books 

Complete  Field  Guide  to  American 
Wildlife,  East,  Central  and  North,  by 
Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr.,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  $6.95. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  one’s  environment  to  get  the 
most  from  all  those  intangible  benefits  of 
farm  living.  The  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
fields,  woods,  streams  and  seashore  are  a 
fascinating  part  of  that  environment. 

In  this  handy  book  Henry  Hill  Collins 
has  assembled  brief  but  very  adequate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  1,439  species  and  their  habits. 
The  list  includes  birds,  mammals,  snakes, 
lizards,  turtles,  frogs  and  toads,  salaman¬ 
ders,  fishes,  mollusks,  and  other  marine  in¬ 
vertebrates.  There  are  2,000  illustrations 
and  maps  and  some  700  of  the  illustrations 
are  in  full  color.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
companion  volume  for  the  west  and  south 
will  soon  be  available. 

Beef  Cattle  Production,  by  Kenneth  A. 
Wafftion,  Reuben  Albaugh,  and  George  H. 
Hart,  The  Alacmillan  Company,  New 
York,  $8.50. 

There  is  always  room  for  a  good  one  and 
we’re  ready  to  predict  that  despite  the  great 
number  of  books  on  cattle  raising,  this  one 
will  have  no  trouble  finding  acceptance. 

It  is  complete.  It  covers  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  management,  diseases  and  parasites, 
the  problems  of  malnutrition,  handling  and 
feeding  equipment,  and  even  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  influence  of  drouth.  The 
material  on  performance  testing  is  some  of 
the  most  detailed  yet  to  be  included  in  a 
book  of  this  type. 

Every  chapter  is  supplemented  with  a 
well  chosen  list  of  references  and  the  tables, 
charts  and  illustrations  aid  greatly  in  clari¬ 
fying  the  material  presented  in  the  text. 

While  the  book  is  complete  in  its  cover¬ 
age,  its  emphasis  is  upon  ranching  rather 
than  the  farm  herd  or  feedlot. 

Livestock  Improvement,  by  J.  E.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames,  $2.95. 

Professor  Nichols  draws  on  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  to  apply  formal  genetics  to  live¬ 
stock  breeding.  He  takes  a  distinctively 
scholarly  tack,  however,  and  to  follow  him 
completely  a  basic  knowledge  of  genetics 
and  mathematics  is  needed.  But  examples 
are  definitely  from  the  world  of  the 
breeder,  and  for  those  who  want  to  dig 
deep  into  the  subject,  he  presents  the 
knowledge  on  which  scientific  breeding  is 
based.  He  thoroughly  discusses  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  inheritance  and  environment. 
The  index  will  not  lead  the  average  reader 
to  a  quick  answer  to  a  breeding  problem. 
Professor  Nichols  rather  quickly  slips  into 
genetic  terminology,  and  the  uninitiated 
will  have  to  keep  looking  for  an  explanation 
of  the  explanation. 
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Here’s  how  one  smart  farmer  bought 
250  man-hours  at  less  than  8^  an  hour 


With  2400  acres  in  wheat,  barley, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes  and 
dry  beans,  Arnold  Collier  has  little 
time  to  enjoy  the  placid  climate  that 
lengthens  the  growing  season  of  his 
Dixon,  California  farm. 

Arnold  has  4  year-round  men  to 
help  run  his  place,  with  extra  man 
power  during  seasonal  peaks. 

Day-to-day  farm  work  centers 
around  a  machine  shed-shop  where 


equipment  is  housed  and  maintained. 
Between  Arnold  and  his  men  the  ex¬ 
tension  telephone  in  this  building 
gets  a  lot  of  handling.  It’s  used  to 
order  seed,  fertilizer,  parts,  dispatch 
trucks,  contact  buyers  — keep  the 
operation  rolling. 

Arnold  figures  his  extension  saves 
him  and  his  men  several  hours  a  day 
in  the  busiest  months,  and  at  least 
one  hour  a  day  in  the  off-season. 


That’s  well  over  250  man-hours 
a  year.  And  Arnold’s  extension  only 
has  to  save  about  20  of  those  hours 
to  pay  its  way.  That’s  profitable  in 
any  farmer’s  language. 

Why  not  have  a  look  around  your 
place  and  see  how  much  time  you 
can  save  with  an  extension.  It’s  a 
bet  you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Just 
call  your  telephone  business  office. 
They’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Plows  76%  faster-and  cuts  costs  almost  50% 


in  his  tractor 


In  Canada:  GENERAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London.  Ontario 
fartt  aai  Strtrtct  WarKirlia 


I 


I 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


«  SONS 


ESTAtLISMID  l•43 

LANCASTia,  fA.  •  YOtK.  FA.  •  CMClEVtUE.  OHIO 
TAMaA,  ^LA  •  SANEOaO.  N.C  •  CMAMStlE.  OA. 


DAIRY  PROGR 


Pays  off  batter  In  the 
Milker  B  •  •  Bigger  In  the 
Milk  Check 


T'lOlSA^ 


FROM  CALF  TO  COW 


The  Red  Rose  COW-Q-LATED  Dairy  Program 
has  been  developed  to  pay  off  where  it  counts  . . . 
in  the  milk  .  .  .  with  the  extra  pounds  that  mean 
the  higher  profit.  Red  Rose  COW-Q-LATED 
Dairy  Feeds  are  protein  and  energy  balanced  to 
maintain  the  high  levels  of  production  that  your 
<x>w8  are  Ined  to  produce.  Your  herd  wiU  get  the 
high  en<^gy  it  needs  for  the  triple  job  of  calf-bear¬ 
ing,  production  and  body  maintenance.  Ask  Your 
Red  Rose  Dealer  about  the  Comj^te  Red  Rose 
COW-Q-LATED  Dairy  Program . . .  Prove  it  to 
yourself  through  a  6  month  test  on  your  hard. 

Dhtrlbvion  from  Mamo  to  f^crida;  Oido  to  Htm  MooHc 


Milk  Replacer  •  Calf  Feeds 
Dairy  Feeds  •  Rumenator 
Dairy  Supplemoits 
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WHERE  DOES 
AN  ANTIBIOTIC 
PAY  OFF  IN  A 
BEEF  OPERATION? 

If  iVs  the  wide-spectrum  antibiotic,  Aureomycin, 
the  pay-off  is  everywhere  —  through  the  power 
of  this  antibiotic  in  controlling  disease 


Your  prime  interest  in  beef  may  be 
a  cow  and  calf  herd,  or  a  feedlot 
operation.  Whichever  it  is,  you  get 
generous  benefits  from  feeding 
AUREOMYCIN®.  Experimental  trials 
with  thousands  of  jattle  have 
shown  that  aureomycin  pays  in 
every  phase  of  a  beef  operation. 

Helping  cattle  through  winter 
The  fortified  supplement  has  come 
into  its  own  as  cattlemen  recognized 
that  cows  and  steers  need  protein, 
vitamin  A  and  minerals  —  plus  an 
antibiotic— to  resist  infection  due  to 
winter  stresses  and  come  through 
strong  and  vigorous. 

When  you  use  wintering  sup¬ 
plements  fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN 
and  other  health-promoting  ingre¬ 
dients,  here’s  what  you  get:  your 


AUREOMYCIN  (plus  protein,  vitamin  A 
and  minerals)  in  range  cubes  protects 
against  stresses,  brings  cattle  through 
•winter  strong  and  vigorous. 


cows  stay  healthier,  are  in  good 
fiesh  at  calving  time.  They  are  able 
to  drop  sturdy  calves  and  support 
them  to  weaning.  You  increase 
chances  of  a  bigger  calf  crop.  Your 
over-wintering  calves  put  on  more 
growth  per  feed  dollar  invested. 
Your  replacement  heifers  reach 
sound,  vigorous  maturity  earlier. 

Making  creep  feeds 
pay  even  more 

AUREOMYCIN  in  creep  feeds  helps 
calves  develop  the  stamina  to  resist 
disease.  It  protects  calves  through 
stresses  such  as  castration,  brand¬ 
ing,  dehorning  and  temperature 
extremes.  It  brings  calves  through 
weaning  without  a  starved-out  look. 
It  reduces  scouring.  It  helps  you  sell 
.better-looking  calves  and  yearlings. 


Shipping,  unloading,  castration,  de- 
homing  —  AUREOMYCIN  in  feed  gives 
cattle  vigor  to  withstand  these  stresses, 
resist  diseases  that  may  follow. 


Controlled  feeding  experiments 
with  AUREOMYCIN  in  creep  feeds 
have  proved  these  profit  extras :  Up 
to  50  pounds  more  per  head  in  120 
days’  feeding;  up  to  16%  saving  in 
feed;  up  to  $11.53  extra  return  per 
head. 

Saving  feed  in  the  feedlot 

Feeder  cattle  provided  with  rations 
containing  AUREOMYCIN  as  soon  as 
they  go  into  the  feedlot  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress,  respiratory 
infections,  foot  rot,  liver  abscesses, 
subclinical  diseases.  And  they  go 
on  fidl  feed  fast. 

AUREOMYCIN  helps  increase 
daily  gains  up  to  16%  every  day 
your  cattle  are  on  feed.  It  pays  off  in 
any  type  of  ration,  including  those 
with  a  hormone.  You  save  feed  be¬ 
cause  cattle  use  feed  more  efficiently. 
You  sell  cattle  with  the  “bloom” 
buyers  prefer. 

Why  Aureomycin  is  so  effective 

AUREOMYCIN  is  a  wide-spectrum 
antibiotic.  That  means  it  attacks  a 
wide  range  of  disease  organisms, 
exerts  powerful  activity  in  over¬ 
coming  them.  When  aureomycin 
is  in  the  feed,  cattle  don’t  waste 
feed  fighting  disease.  They  use  it 
to  put  on  cheap  gains. 

See  your  feed  manufacturer 
Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
feed  dealer  for  feeds  containing 
the  recommended  amount  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  for  stress  feeding  and  for 
continuous  feeding.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
®AU REOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


Creep  feeding  has  always  paid.  Now, 
with  AUREOMYCIN  protecting  health, 
calves  gain  faster,  pay  off  better. 


In  feedlot  rations,  AUREOMYCIN  gets 
cattle  on  full  feed  fast,  keeps  them 
gaining,  gets  them  to  market  sooner. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Yes  .  .  .  send  me  immediately 


Ofdef  yout 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  OIGEST 

on  J7-(lay  hee  ttinl 


Get  the  DOANE  Agricultural  Digest 
on  17-DA  Y  FREE  TRIAL... 

and  don’t  pay  a  cent  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 


There  are  many  folks  who  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  complete  DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST.  Perhaps  you, 
like  many  others,  are  reluctant  to  make  a 
major  purchase  without  first  seeing  what  you 
are  buying.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  special 
17-day  FREE  TRIAL. 

As  this  business  of  farming  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated,  the  need  for  good,  reliable 
marketing  information,  production  informa¬ 
tion,  management  information  is  a  MUST. 
Now,  with  this  17-day  FREE  TRIAL  you 


can  judge  for  yourself  just  how  practical — 
how  helpful — how  nrohtable  the  DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  can  be.  See  why 
thousands  of  farm  owners  and  operators  in  au 
parts  of  the  country  read  and  rely  on  the 
DIGEST.  See  why  bankers,  Vo-Ag  teachers, 
county  agents  look  first  to  the  DIGEST  for 
unbiased  facts,  analyses  and  interpretations 
on  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  17-day  FREE  TRIAL, 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return  the 
DIGEST  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Could 


D.  Howard  Doane,  founder  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  Inc.,  world's  oldest  and 
largest  organization  engaged  in  Farm 
Management,  Rural  Appraising  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research. 


1— aaiCI  AND  OUTLOOK 
“When  to  Soil  &  Buy"  (currant  monthly  ra- 
port  on  livaitock  and  crops) 

"This  Month  in  Wothington" 

"1960  Form  Prica  Outlook” 

“Contract  Farming" 


aOO— CHIMICALS,  WIIDS,  INSICTS 
"Chamicol  Wood  Control” 

"Naw  Oavalopmants  in  Ag  Chamkolt** 
"Fly  Control" 

"Principal  Poiionoui  Plonlt” 


400— LIASIS,  TAXES,  SOCIAL 
SICUaiTY 

"Modarnixing  Form  laoiat" 
“Corporota  Farming" 

"Formar'i  Incoma  Tax" 
"Dapraciation" 

"Social  Sacurity  in  Farming" 


900— OOVIKNMINT  AND  LAW 

"Parity  and  Parity  Pricai” 

"What  You  Should  Know  About  tho 
Millar  Bill" 

"The  Pockan  and  Stockyordi  Act" 


too- CKOPS 
"Com  Storogo  Cotts" 

"A  Survay  of  Whaot  Growing  Mathod," 
"Soil  Compoction" 

"Crop  Vorioty  Racommandotiont"  (covari  oil 
cropt,  itota-by-stota) 


SOO— FARM  MANAGEMENT 

"Introduction  to  linaor  Programming' 
"Economics  of  Faad  Substitution" 
“Dairy  Livastock  Faad  Raquiramants" 
"Saving  Labor  in  Crop  Production” 


1000— CREDIT,  LAND  VALUES, 
APPRAISING 

"How  to  Buy  o  Form" 

"Form  Land  Prica  Trands" 

"Form  Land  Approicol  Mathods" 
"Agricultural  Zoning" 

"Our  Commarciol  Banking  Systom" 


600— SOILS,  FERTILIZERS, 
IRRIGATION 

“Tasting  Soils  and  Crops" 

"Foil  Nitrogon  Application” 
"Chongas  in  Fartilizar  Plocamant* 
"Liquid  Monura  Handling" 
"Battar  Irrigation  Monogamant" 


300— LIVESTOCK,  DAIRY,  POULTRY 
"Faadar  Cottla  Buying  Guida" 

“Tha  Doona  Dairy  Systom" 

"ConAnamant  Hog  Raising" 

"Businass  of  Egg  Production" 


110O— DIRECTORIES,  GENERAL 
"Form  Longuago"  (o  glossary  of 
farms  fraquantly  usad) 

“Diractory  of  Livastock  Associations” 


300— BUILDINGS,  MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT 

"Form  Mochinory  Oavalopmants" 
“I960  Mochinory  Custom  Ratos" 
"Planning  Your  Formstaod" 

"Groks  Drying" 

"Tractor  Tost  Rosults” 


700— WEATHER,  TYPES  OP 
FARMING 

"Woothar  and  Crops" 

"Frost  and  Crops" 

"Ronga  Livastort" 

"Whaot  and  Small  Grains" 


1300— INDEX 

A  12-paga  olphobalicol  indax  of  oil  subjacts 
covarad  in  tho  DIGEST — brought  up  to  data 
aoch  January. 


Only  a  few  of  the  reports  ore  listed — space  does  not  permit  listing  all  400  pages 

Plus. ..twice-monthly  Reports  to  keep  the  DIGEST  always  up-to-date 


All  13  sections  listed  above  are  constantly  being 
revised  and  strengthened.  Twice  each  month  (on  the 
2nd  and  16th)  a  group  of  Digest  reports  is  issued — 
new  and  timely  information  to  keep  you  informed 
on  what's  new  in  farming  and  ranching.  The  new 
pages  are  easily  slipped  into  your  permanent  refer¬ 
ence  volume — outdated  material  can  be  ouickly  dis¬ 
carded.  Never  before  has  so  much  useful  and  vital 
farm  management  and  marketing  information  been 
packed  into  a  single  book! 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  7468,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 


LJ  Send  400-page  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
REFERENCE  VOLUME  plus  twice-monthly  reports  for 

one  year . (20.00 

_  (Bonos  offer  included  if  payment  enclosed) 

n  Send  twice-monthly  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
reports  ONLY  for  one  year . $12.50 

r~]  Send  twice-monthly  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
reports  ONLY  for  six  months . $7.00 

Payment  Enclosed  Bill  Me  Later 


Send  check  or  \(.0.  for  (20  with  order  and  get  a 
FRF.F.  copy  of  “DOANE  IDEAS  ON  FARM  BL'ILD- 
INGS”  . . .  80-page  book  packed  with  money-saving  tips 
on  the  construction  and  use  of  buildings  . . .  gives  capaci¬ 
ties  for  livestock,  crop  and  machinery  storage.  (This 
book  regularly  sells  for  13.00.) 


ADDRESS 
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SAVE  A  TON  OF  FEED 
THIS  YEAR 

10-sow  herd 


with  every 


It's  possible  with  the  help  of  Life  Cycle  Feeding  and  Manage¬ 
ment  . . .  the  proven  principles  of  hog  production  that  let  you 
concentrate  on  each  stage  of  the  pig’s  life  cycle. 

Life  Cycle  Management  can  help  the  average  producer 
easily  get  the  2%  increase  in  feed  performance  needed  to 
save  a  ton  of  feedf.  In  fact,  top  producers  using  Life  Cycle 
Feeding  and  Management  practices  showed  over  18%  better 
feed  performance  than  average  producers  in  a  recent  survey. 

Life  Cycle  Feeds,  for  example,  are  balanced  right  for  each 
period  in  the  hog’s  life— from  special  rations  for  the  breeding 
herd  to  nutritionally  correct  feeds  for  the  finishing  period. 

Because  they’re  made  to  fit  exact  needs,  every  pound  of 
feed  does  more.  This  gives  you  a  head  start  in  feed  perform¬ 
ance.  Combined  with  Life  Cycle  Management  principles,  you 
can  easily  increase  your  feed  efficiency  by  2%  this  year . . . 
enough  to  save  more  than  a  ton  of  feed  per  20  litters. 

Many  feed  manufacturers  are  making  Life  Cycle  Feeds. 
Stop  in  at  a  feed  supplier  who’s  displaying  the  Life  Cycle 
_  symbol  and  get  all  the  details  on 

And  while  you’re  there,  find  out 
^  how  Life  Cycle  Feeds  containing 

—increase  gains  — improve  feed 
efficiency— reduce  feeding  time 
to  market— AND— with  high-level 
feeds  help  prevent  ortreat:  Scours 
—respiratory  diseases*— second¬ 
ary  infections*— while  they  help  maintain  weight  gains  in  the 
presenceof  Atrophic  Rhinitis— and  help  reduce  abortion  rate 
or  birth  of  dead  or  weak  pigs  when  due  to  Leptospirosis. 

*due  to  Terramycin-susceptible  organisms 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world's  well-being, 


fHow  the  Ton  Is  Figured 

A  recent  hog-production  survey  shows: 

An  average  producer  uses  4.3  lbs.  of  feed  per  lb.  of  gain. 
A  2%  saving  in  feed  will  save  17.2  pounds  of  feed  per 
200-pound  market  hog. 

Or 

2408  pounds  of  feed  per  140  hogs 

(10  sows  averaging  7  pigs  marketed;  2  litters  per  year) 
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CONTINUOUS  FLOW 
GRAIN  DRYERS 


M-C  Continuous  Flow  Grain  Drying  makes  your  harvest  of  all 


independent  of  the  weather 


and  easier  than  before.  Your  crop  moves  continuously 


from  combine  or  picker 


to  dryer  to  storage  with  less  labor  and  less  hauling 


equipment  than  any  other  method.  With  the  M-C  you  control 


moisture  exactly, 


whether  you  sell 


grain  from  dryer  or  store  grain,  you  eliminate  all  guesswork, 


Model  600  BE  —  All  Electric  Installation  at  Elevator  (High  capacity  —  dries  up  to  330  bu.  per  hour) 
Takes  grain  automatically  from  wet  storage  supply  —  runs  dry  grain  into  elevator  or  to  truck. 


Before  you  buy  any  dryer  get  the  facts  on  M-C  and  then  make  your  comparison.  No  other  drying  equipment 
offers  all  three — push  button  ease  of  operation — quality  of  dried  product — and  low  equipment  cost.  Get  more 
for  your  money  and  more  conveniences  with  the  M-C  Continuous  Flow  Dryer  than  any  other. 

Fully  automatic  controls  for  heating  and  micro-metering  of  grain  are  standard  on  the  three-size  models  which 
make  the  M-C  the  preferred  dryer  for  any  size  farm. 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


Model  300— for  average  farm 
operation— <:jries  and  cools  up 
to  160  bushels  per  hour. 


Mathews  Company  •  Crystal  Lake  17,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  grain  dryer  plans  book  and 
complete  details  of  m-c  grain  dryers. 

Our  combine  (s)  is/are _ 


Model  400— larger  unit— dries 
and  cools  up  to  210  bushels 
per  hour. 


(make) 


NAME. 


All  dryers  equipped  with 
holding  bins  and/or  auto¬ 
matic  leveling  augers  for  wet 
grain.  Either  tractor  P.T.O. 
or  electric  drive.  Fuel,  L  P  Gas. 


ADDRESS. 


□  Check  here  if  you  want  details  of  M-C  Chopper- 
Hay  Conditioner. 


Two  ears  of  com  grown  from  different  hybrid  seed  may 
look  almost  alike . . .  but  there  can  be  a  big  difference 
in  yield.  That  difference  can  mean  as  much  as  $50.00  in 
extra  profit  from  each  bushel  of  seed  you  plant. 

In  more  than  17,000  corn  yield  tests  made  by  farmers 
themselves,  P-A-G  Hybrids  have  won  8  out  of  10  times 
by  an  average  of  more  than  9  bushels  per  acre.  Figur¬ 


ing  a  planting  rate  of  6  acres  per  bushel,  that’s  an  extra 
50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from  every  bushel  of  seed 
planted,  as  much  as  $50.00  in  extra  profits  for  you. 

Remember . . .  two  hybrids  may  look  alike,  they  may 
cost  the  same,  but  there  is  a  difference.  Prove  that 
difference  with  a  yield  check  on  your  own  farm.  See 
your  P-A-G  dealer  for  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids! 


Depend  on  your  P-A-G  dealer  for 
the  best  in  farm  seeds  .  .  .  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  to: 


Pfister  Associated  Growers,  Inc.  k 


GENERAL  OFFICES.  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


This  SUDBURY  soil  test  kit  gave  me  the  answer  I 
needed.  I  was  planning  to  broadcast  lime  and  an  8-16-16 
fertilizer  but  I  don’t  need  any  lime.  My  soil  doesn’t  need  that 
much  potash  either.  All  I’ll  need  is  an  8-16-4  mix.  Saved  myself 
$15  per  acre  and  it  only  took  ten  minutes  to  make  a  test.  You 
should  see  my  last  crop — best  yield  this  field  ever  gave.  Sure 
glad  I  bought  that  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  It  more  than  paid 
for  itself  last  fall!  I  worked  the  same  acres,  made  more  money. 

Find  Out  NOW  What  Fertilizer  You  Need 

Take  the  kit  right  out  and  test  each  field.  In  just  minutes,  you 
know  exactly  what  the  soil  needs.  No  samples  to  mail,  no  wait¬ 
ing  for  reports.  A  few  tests  made  where  the  corn  didn’t  fill  out 
and  where  the  wheat  died  will  tell  you  more  about  your  farm 
than  you  could  learn  in  a  lifetime  of  trying  this  and  that.  And 
the  right  fertilizer  is  lots  less  expensive.  These  days  no  one  can 
afford  the  wrong  fertilizer.  When  your  mix  is  right  your  yield 
is  bigger — you  work  the  same  acres  and  make  more  money. 

Farmers  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit 

Famous  Sudbury  Farmers  Lifetime  Kit,  complete 
with  everything  to  make  10  minute  Soil  Tests  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  More  valuable  than  any  piece  of 
equipment.  Using  right  amount  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash  can  save  you  lots  of  money 
and  assure  you  highest  yields.  It  will  tell 
you  where  lime  is  needed  ( pH )  and  how- 
much.  Strong  welded  steel  chest.  Easy 
instructions  include  needs  of  225  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Lifetime  Kit  Only  $29.95 

500,000  USERS  CAN'T  BE  WRONG! 


A.  D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn 
yields  as  a  result  of  testing  his  soil.  He  also 
gets  30%  more  wheat  and  soybeans. 

G.  H.  of  Ohio.  “Made  many  tests;  like  its 
simplicity,  accuracy.  Worth  KKN)  times  its 
cost  on  my  320  acres;  found  low  phosphate." 
S.H.G.  of  Michigan  “jessed"  his  potato 
field  had  enough  potash  but  needed  nitro¬ 
gen.  -Tests  showed  he  was  wrong.  He  saved 
the  nitrogen,  bought  potash  and  doubled 
his  yield. 


A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield 
50%  by  correcting  phosphate,  jmtash  defi¬ 
ciencies  his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 
W.L.D.  t)f  Pennsylvania  saved  on  fer¬ 
tilizer.  “The  kit  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again."  That's  real  satisfaction! 
R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discov¬ 
ered  potash  was  badly  needed.  Hr  has  in¬ 
creased  corn  yield  20% !  He  also  reduced 
fertilizer  costs  by  using  only  what  his  Sud- 
bui'y  Soil  Tests  showed  was  needed. 


Sudbury  Laboratory 

Soil  Test  Kits 

Box  1173.  Sudbory,  Moss. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE! 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  SOIL 


Hardwaro  Storof, 
Fortilizor  DooUr*, 
Form  Supply  Storos, 

Hurtle  for  cpmplete 
dealer  information. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  all  over  the  country  have  bought 
the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Like  the  Ohio  farmer  they  have  saved  money  on  fertilizer  and 
increased  yields.  They  tell  us  wheat  crops  are  doubled,  corn 
tripled  and  oats  boosted  as  much  as  5009f.  How  would  you 
like  to  grow  up  to  200  bu.  corn  pier  acre,  700  bu.  potatoes,  60  bu. 
wheat,  100  bu.  oats,  5  tons  hay,  30  tons  tomatoes?  Or  get  a 
300^r  milk  increase.  Here’s  the  way  to  more  farm  profits! 

Now  Is  The  Time  To  Test 

•  You  have  more  time  in  the  fall 
•  Fertilizer  prices  are  lower  now 
•  See  what  fertilizer  this  m 
year's  crops  have  taken 
from  the  soil.  Find  out 
exactly  what  soil  needs. 

•  Soil  is  mellow  now,  ^ 
ideal  for  testing 
•  Avoid  delays  next 
spring 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  as  reading  a  thermometer.  So  simple  even  your  first  test 
will  be  accurate  and  reliable.  You  will  see  what  kind  of  fertilizer 
each  field  needs  to  produce  the  best  crop.  You  will  see  exactly 
how  much  lime  to  use.  Takes  only  10  minutes;  costs  less  than  10c 
for  each  valuable  test. 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

You  Take  No  Risk — even  next  Fall  if  you  don’t  get  bigger,  better 
crops  with  your  Soil  Test  Kit,  send  it  back  and  we’ll  return  your 
money.  That’s  Sudbury’s  Daring  Guarantee! 


Otdef 

Rigfit 

Aw3y 


10  Days  Free  Trial! 


FREE 

BOOK 


SUDIURY  LABORATORY 
BOX  1173,  SUDBURY.  MASS. 

Send  me  the  Farmer's  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I 
will  make  as  many  tests  as  I  want  and  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  I  will  return  the  Kit  in  10  days  and 
my  money  will  be  refunded. 

Enclosed  is  129.95;  send  post- 
[>aid;  include  free  book, 

‘Our  Land  and  Its  Care." 


□  Encio 


□ 


Send  C.O.D. 
plus  postage. 


Same 


R.D.  or  St. 
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“Our  land  and  its 
care.”  If  you  send 
check,  we’ll  in¬ 
clude  this  valu¬ 
able  book  on  farm 
management. 


P.O. 

□ 


. .^one  Stale . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  postman  |7.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.00  each. 


REYNOLDS  ^ALUMINUM 
PIGMENT 


This  man  is  covering  his  roof 
with  a  coating  made  with 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Pigment; 
he’s  putting  a  tough  aluminum 
shield  on  it. 


And  for  extra  beauty  as  well  as 
protection,  paints  and  roof  coat¬ 
ings  made  with  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  Pigments  are  now  available 
in  handsome  colors  as  well  as  in 
natural  aluminum. 

Renew  and  protect  your  build¬ 
ings,  roofs,  equipment,  and  fences 
with  paints  and  coatings  made 
with  weatherproof  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Pigment.  Write  for 
names  of  leading  manufacturers 
of  these  paints  and  coatings: 
Reynolds  Metals  Company ,  P.  0. 
Box  2346-PF,  Richmond  18,  Va. 


A  coat  of  aluminum  paint  serves 
the  owner  in  two  ways:  It  pre¬ 
serves  and  protects  his  roof 
against  weathering  and  corrosion 
for  years.  And  it  reflects  much  of 
the  sun’s  radiant  heat  to  keep  the 
building  cooler  in  summer  for 
more  productive  livestock. 

The  flakes  of  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  Pigment  in  these  roof  coat¬ 
ings  and  paints  lock  together  to 
form  a  tough,  metallic  layer  over 
the  coated  surface.  This  shield 
guards  masonry,  wood,  or  metal 
surfaces  against  rust  and  decay. 


Aluminum  flakes 
form  protective  me- 
talliclayeron  coated 
surface,  reflect  radi¬ 
ant  heat  to  keep  in¬ 
teriors  cooler. 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


Watch  Reynolds  TV  Shows:  “Bourbon  Street  Beat"  and  “Adventures  in  Paradise' 
and,  resuming  in  October,  “All  Star  Golf" — ABC-TV 


Push-button  starting 
available — 24-volt 
direct-electric  start¬ 
ing  or  independent 
starting  engine. 


30  matched  tools— 
tool  bars,  cultiva' 
tors,  subsoilers,  bull' 
dozers,  rakes. 


Pulls  wider  hitches 
of  tools,  6-9  plow 
bottoms  depending 
on  soil  conditions. 


Works  all  day  on  a 
tank  of  low  cost 
furnace  oil. 


t  r- 

Caterpillar’s  New 


65  HP  Tractor 


13,000  lb.  drawbar  pull  (about 
twice  as  much  pull  as  most 
4-5  bottom  wheel  tractors)  •  5 
speeds  forward,  4  reverse— 25% 
more  lugging  ability  than  ever. 


Ask  the  man  who  farms  with  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor.  Ask 
your  conservation  contractor  about  crawlers.  Men  who 
make  their  living  doing  the  toughest  jobs— earthmoving, 
land  clearing,  heavy-duty  custom  work— pick  Caterpillar 
Diesel  Tractors. 

You’ve  a  tough  job  to  do,  too— so  take  it  from  them 
when  selecting  a  crawler—  and  you’ll  pick  the  new  D4 ! 
See  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  for  complete  facts  and  a 
demonstration  on  your  farm— in  your  soil  conditions— 
with  you  at  the  controls !  And  write  us  for  free  literature 
on  the  new  D4C— a  big  step  up  in  farming. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.  General  Offices,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


(■NcpHtar  Me  (ft  n  IffnlffW  IfteauMria  fl  (tttfyilltc  IrtctH  (t. 
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To  Begin  With 


Instant  Semen 


One  of  the  most  amazing  breakthroughs 
in  breeding  took  place  earlier  this  year  at 
the  Univei-sity  of  Maryland.  A  calf  was  born,  after  being  conceived 
with  dried  sperm.  True,  the  sperm  was  dried  and  used  the  same 
day,  but  the  development  of  a  drv'  semen  for  inseminators,  to  be 
reconstituted  before  use,  would  eliminate  the  freezers  we  now  need. 


POStCaf  d  Poll  •low  and  then  we  take  a  sampling  of 

our  readership — old  and  new.  You  may 
have  seen  the  yellow,  double  postcard  of  the  tear-off-and-return- 
the-bottom-half  type.  The  returns  show  what  kind  of  farmers  read 
FQ,  and  they  describe  their  farm  briefly,  and  suggest  the  type  of 
articles  they’d  like  to  see  in  the  magazine. 

The  range  of  replies  is  wide.  One  reader  in  Hawaii  farms 
158,000  acres,  and  another^in  Mississippi  has  200  tractors.  (The 
average  is  about  600  acres  and  3.8  tractors.  Have  you  ever  seen 
eight-tenths  of  a  tractor?)  But  the  best  to  date  is  from  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  On  120  acres  this  reader  claims  four  government  beef 
(mot>se),  some  game  hogs,  wild  ducks  and  a  crop  of  yellow-bloom 
alfalfa.  His  irrigation  equipment  is  “The  Almighty’s  Own,”  and 
he’d  like  to  read  “What  won’t  grow  in  Alaska.” 


A  more  than  he 

J  ®  could  chew'  was  caught  by  his  own  greed. 

This  six-foot  black  snake  was  coiled  among  the  eggs  when  Mrs. 
Annie  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Newport,  Pa.,  went  a-gathering,  A  partly 
swallowed  egg  kepts  its  mouth  open,  so  it  was  defenseless. 


One  for  the  Amendment  ' 

w  »  argument  for  the  Delaney 
Amendment.  (There  seem  to  be  many  against.) 

The  amendment,  you  may  remember,  is  the  basis  in  law  which 
allowed  some  contaminated  cranberries  to  be  conhscated,  and 
caponets  to  be  kept  off  the  market.  These  were  two  publicized 
events.  In  fact,  conhscations  are  common,  although  they  are  not 
always  due  to  chemical  contaminants.  Food  found  to  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  insects,  rodents,  decay  or  debris,  can  be  conhscated. 

The  Delaney  Amendment  holds  that  any  chemical  found  to 
cause  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  when  fed  at  any  rate  may  not 
appear  in  our  foods.  This  is  the  so-called  “zero  tolerance.”  It  has 
been  widely  attacked  as  unrealistic. 

The  only  believable  argument  for  this  amendment  is  that  cancer, 


by  its  very  nature,  is  different  from  any  other  ailment.  If  you 
take  away  the  cause,  the  cancer  does  not  stop.  This  is  only  true 
with  cancer.  With  any  other  disease  or  poison,  germ  or  virus,  if 
you  remove  the  cause,  the  affliction  stops.  But  with  cancer,  the 
growth  continues,  once  started,  although  you  remove  the  cause. 

The  Delaney  Amendment  has  been  attacked  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  defining  “nothing”  in  chemistry.  (Nothing  means  only 
“less  than  we  can  now  detect.”)  It  has  prevented  the  use  of  sci¬ 
entific  judgment.  (Some  chemicals  are  perfectly  safe  in  minute 
quantities.  Yet  if  a  huge  dose  will  cause  cancer  in  an  animal,  the 
chemical  may  not  appear  in  food. )  The  Amendment  also  may  have 
prevented  research.  (No  chemical  company  can  afford  to  develop 
a  chemical  for  five  years  if  it  cannot  be  sold  when  perfected.) 

Right  now  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  more  research. 

Everyone  agrees  the  less  unnecessary  elements  appear  in  foods 
the  better.  Delanev  says — if  it  causes  cancer,  none. 

-JJ.M. 


Optician’s  Friend 


The  last  fellow  who  tried  to  run  a 
garage  up  in  our  community  got  dis¬ 
couraged  a  couple  of  years  ago,  put  a  lock  on  the  door,  and  went 
to  Florida.  So  everybody’s  been  taking  their  repair  work  down  to 
Okeana,  the  next  closest  spot  where,  incidentally,  they’ve  been 
getting  darn  good  ser\’ice. 

But  this  isn’t  about  repair  seivice.  \Vhat  I  started  out  to  say  was 
that  a  new  man  has  decided  to  open  the  old  garage.  In  cleaning 
out  the  damp  block  building  he  came  across  a  pack  of  old 
newspapers  back  in  a  greasy  corner.  He  tossed  them  out  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  to  go  to  the  fire  with  a  lot  of  other  junk.  But  a 
neighbor  who  happened  to  stop  in  to  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
clean-up  got  a  little  curious  and  thought  he’d  see  how  old  those 
papers  were.  That  was  when  his  eyes  popped.  The  date  was  1834. 
The  paper  was  something  called  The  New  Yorker. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  Mrs.  Jessie  Gillespie,  is  the  unofficial  his¬ 
torian  up  our  way,  so  the  discoverer  of  the  ancient  papers  called 
her  to  see  if  she  could  throw  any  light  on  them. 

“Can  you  tell  who  the  editor  was?”  she  asked. 

“It  looks  like  somebody  by  the  name  of  H.  Greeley.” 

And  so  it  was.  Here  was  a  file  of  some  90  issues  of  the  weekly 
which  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Horace  Greeley’s  New 
York  Tribune.  The  collection  starts  with  an  issue  dated  in  early 
April,  1834  (the  paper  had  started  publication  only  three  weeks 
earlier)  and  runs  through  to  1836. 

The  paper  stock  is  of  a  kind  you  just  can’t  hardly  get  anymore. 
Though  it’s  torn  and  bespeckled  and  aged  it’s  still  tough  enough 

to  permit  judicious  handling.  But  the  type  from  start  to  finish  is  little  hiddy 
6-point  stuff,  so  small  it  must  surely  have  been  known  as  the  Optician’s  Friend. 


Not  a  word  of  news  ever  appears  on  the  first  page.  That  select 
space  is  reser\’ed  for  poetry,  reviews  and  other  literary  endeavors. 
The  news  is  on  pages  two  and  three  with  never  a  headline  to  set 
off  one  item  from  another.  Among  those  items  are  such  bits  as 
reference  to  visits  to  town  by  Col.  Davy  Crockett  and  Senator 
Daniel  Webster;  activities  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature:  and 
rejjorts  of  shipwrecks,  fires  or  a  violent  tornado  in  South  Carolina. 

Up  in  a  corner  of  page  three  is  a  box  where  Greeley  carried  on 
communications  with  his  correspondents.  Included  here  were 
rejection  notices.  One  such  reads,  “The  poet  who  stole  ‘Sir  Cupid’ 
from  an  old  magazine,  and  imposed  it  upon  us  as  an  original  pro¬ 
duction,  is  informed  that  we  hope  to  be  favored  with  no  more  of  his 
efforts  in  the  pilfering  line.” 

Wc  haven’t  had  time  to  spend  more  than  a  few  minutes  perusing 
this  wonderful  ticket  to  antiquity,  but  one  of  these  evenings  we’re 
going  to  get  us  a  big  reading  glass  and  give  it  a  thorough  going  over. 

And  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  house  cleaners.  Don’t  go  throw¬ 
ing  those  old  papers  in  the  fire  till  you’ve  looked  at  the  dateline. 

— C.R.K 
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The  Dairy  Barn  | 


New  Fdt  Test  ^  convenient  test  is  disrupting  the 

long-standing  association  of  the  name  Bab¬ 
cock  with  butterfat  testing.  It  is  named  TeSa  after  Technical  Sales, 
Inc.,  which  patented  the  test,  and  it  is  sold  by  Technical  Industries, 
Inc.,  271 1  S.VV.  Second  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

The  TeSa  test  is  less  cumbersome  than  the  Babcock  test,  since 
it  requires  no  centrifuge.  And  there’s  less  chance  for  burns,  since 
TeSa  uses  a  special  detergent  instead  of  sulfuric  acid. 

The  new  test  involves  mixing  a  milk  samjile  with  a  little  de¬ 
tergent  dissolved  in  water,  adding  wood  alcohol,  pouring  the 
mixture  into  a  special  test  bottle,  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  temper¬ 
ing,  and  making  a  direct  reading  on  a  scale  on  the  bottle. 

Last  year  the  TeSa  test  was  given  a  thorough  checkout  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organizations  that  certify  milk  testing.  Dr.  Roy  G. 
Washburn  of  the  dairy  husbandry  department  at  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  be¬ 
came  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  new  test.  “We  fanned  the 
test  kits  out  to  six  dairies  and  independent  testing  laboratories,  and 
after  one  depionstration,  the  labs  came  up  with  perfect  results,” 
he  said.  “Their  readings  were  as  accurate  as  the  Babcock  test, 
which  was  used  as  a  check.” 

W'hen  a  great  number  of  samples  have  to  be  checked,  Dr.  Wash¬ 
burn  said  the  TeSa  test  is  faster,  and  its  cost  per  unit  goes  down. 
Right  now,  he  figures  the  materials  for  a  single  test  cost  about  two 
cents,  versus  one  cent  for  the  Babcock  test,  with  acid  bought 
wholesale.  “But  cost  is  offset  by  ease  and  safety,”  Dr.  W'ashburn 
said.  The  bottles  wash  out  faster,  the  test  materials  are  safe  to 
pour  down  a  drain,  and  the  whole  setup  can  be  easily  and  safely 
carried  around. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Washburn’s  findings  and  the  favorable  reports 
from  six  other  colleges  and  universities,  the  American  Dairy'  .Sci¬ 
ence  Association  approved  TeSa,  and  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  (AOAC)  gave  it  preliminary  acceptance 
for  testing  raw  milk.  By  the  rules  of  the  organization,  one  year  of 
testing  has  to  pass  before  it  can  extend  final  certification. 

Although  in  controlled  tests,  TeSa  generally  received  good  re¬ 
ports,  technicians  at  times  express  some  reservations.  R.  H.  Black, 
laboratory  manager  of  the  Lawson  Milk  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  companies  which  participated  in  Dr.  Washburn’s 
trials,  is  one  of  those.  “The  TeSa  test  takes  less  space  for  equipment 
and  there  are  no  acid  bums,”  he  said.  “But  on  the  other  hand, 
testers  have  to  use  boiling  water  with  the  TeSa  test,  which  can  be 
difficult,  and  it  also  creates  excess  heat  in  a  small  laboratory.  We 
have  done  very  little  experimental  work  other  than  along  with 
Dr.  Washburn,  but  our  own  results  have  shown  the  TeSa  reads 
high  with  high  fat  milk.  The  same  is  true  with  ice  cream  mix.  We  ' 
now  use  the  TeSa  test  only  for  chocolate  ice  milk  mix,  because  it  is 
the  only  quick,  clear  test  for  that  product.” 

Another  question  regarding  TeSa  was  whether  preserving  milk 
samples  with  fonnalin,*  the  usual  procedure,  will  not  upset  the  new 
detergent  test.  So  far  in  trials  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  it 
compared- favorably  with  the  Babcock  test  on  milk  samples  pre¬ 
served  with  common  preset  vatives.  At  this  year’s  meeting  of 
AOAC,  final  results  with  preservatives,  retests  with  fluid  milk,  as 
well  as  butterfat  tests  on  manufactured  dairy  products  and  even 
on  peanut  oil  will  be  considered  by  the  chemists. 

After  professional  approval,  TeSa  will  face  administrative 
hurdles.  The  breed  associations  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
accept  TeSa  for  herd  records,  a  decision  they  hav’e  put  off  till 
further  examination  of  the  TeSa  test  is  completed.  In  many  states, 
specific  milk  tests  allowed  are  spelled  out  by  laws,  written  before 
anyone  even  dreamed  about  TeSa.  Until  the  administrative 
hurdles  are  cleared,  TeSa  will  be  limited  to  milk  plant  quality  con¬ 
trol,  private  herd  testing,  and  to  the  Owner-Sampler  Plan. 

Another  deterrent  to  abandoning  the  Babcock  test  is  the  cost 


Victor,  the  Sitting  Bull,  finally  makes  it  clear  that  the  famous 
Indian  was  named  after  a  respectable,  if  somewhat  lazy  ani¬ 
mal,  and  not  for  squatting  in  a  tepee,  telling  tall  tales.  If 
Victor  is  typical  of  sitting  bulls,  they  start  the  l>abit  without 
training  or  example  when  they  are  yearlings.  They  keep  it  up, 
for  15-minute  stretches  till  they  are  three,  which  is  Victor’s 
age  today.  Victor’s  owner  is  Morris  Van  Gordon,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  who  is  happy  to  have  a  bull,  not  infamous  as  a 
fence  jumper,  but  quietly  notable  for  sitting. 


of  junking  and  replacing  equipment.  However,  when  a  new  lab¬ 
oratory  is  justified  for  other  reasons,  the  cost  of  installing  TeSa 
equipment  is  lower  than  for  Babcock,  according  to  Dr.  Washburn. 

He  thinks  the  test  will  find  more  rapid  acceptance  for  field 
testing.  A  complete  field  kit  costs  about  $150.  A  “Dairyman  Test 
Kit”  sells  for  $62.50  with  enough  detergent  for  40  tests.  A  set  de¬ 
signed  for  trying  out  the  new  test  can  be  had  for  $4.00. 


Milk  For  Heat 


A  heat  exchange  system  designed  by  M. 
Conner  Ahrens,  a  USD.A  engineer,  takes 
the  heat  from  milk  in  a  bulk  tank  to  heat  the  rinse  water  or  the  milk- 
house.  The  assembly  for  heating  water  hooks  into  the  refrigeration 
unit  of  water-cooled  bulk  tanks  and  consists  of  a  circulating  pump, 
galvanized  vertical  water  tank,  water  solenoid  valve,  thermostat, 
pipes,  and  valves.  The  water  in  the  tank,  which  holds  enough  for 
one  rinsing,  is  recirculated  to  the  condenser  till  it  reaches  1 10 
degrees,  the  practical-limit  for  the  system.  From  the  preheat  tank, 
the  warmed  water  supplies  a  conventional  hot-water  heater,  which 
heats  the  water  to  the  final  temperature  required. 

Ahrens  said  the  greatest  savings  from  his  preheater  comes  where 
large  quantities  of  washwater  are  used,  as  with  pipeline  milkers 
with  automatic  washing  equipment.  The  milk-heat  system  costs 
about  $175,  and  in  most  areas  the  savings  on  the  heating  bill  woidd 
pay  for  it  in  about  two  years. 

To  heat  the  milkhouse,  an  air-cooled  condenser  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  water-cooled  system,  so  the  milk  heat  can  be  used 
either  for  space  heating  or  water  heating.  The  additional  cost  is 
$150  to  $200.  Part  of  the  assembly  can  be  built  outside  the  milk- 
house  to  save  space  and  reduce  summer  heat. 

Plans  for  the  heat-saving  equipment  are  available  from  Ahrens 
at  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Division,  Plant  Industry 
Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  also  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
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ONLY  FROM  OLIVER: 

2  Headers  for  Corn 


at  your  earliest  convenience.  Remember,  you 
have  the  greatest  variety  of  headers  offered  to 
match  crops  and  conditions,  including  grain 
headers  from  10  to  16  feet  and  windrow  pickup 
attachments.  Straight,  flat  delivery  to  a  low 
cylinder  enables  you  to  sp>eed  through  the  rank¬ 
est  crops  and  tallest  weeds  without  jam-ups. 
This  is  the  year  to  begin  saving  big — with  the 
big-capacity  Oliver  40.  Ask  about  Oliver’s 
"Pay-as-You-Produce”  finance  plan. 


Take  your  choice:  exclusive  Oliver  Row-Crop 
header  or  new,  snapping-roll  header  to  harvest 
your  com... conventional  grain  header  or  the 
himous  Row-Crop  header  to  save  your  sorghum. 

But,  it’s  the  special  harvesting  flexibility  of 
the  Row-Crop  header  you’ll  appreciate  most. 
Here’s  the  only  header  built  by  a  major  manu¬ 
facturer  that  cuts  and  takes  in  the  entire  stalk 
. . .  salvages  "down”  sorghum  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost — from  occasional  stalks  to  a  field 
totally  flattened. 

The  Oliver  Model  40  is  the  only  self-propelled 
that  shells  (or  threshes),  and  shreds  such  a  wide 
variety  of  bulky  row  crops — corn,  sorghum, 
sunflowers,  etc... and  saves  more  of  every  one. 

This  cut-shell-shred  principle  likewise  gives 
you  one  extra  bushel  of  com  with  every  eight 
harvested — up  to  15%  more  than  any  other 
method.  You  do  three  jobs  in  one  money -saving, 
time-saving  pass. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  numerous 
other  advantages  of  this  all-season  harvester 


BIG  FEATURES 
ALL  AROUND 


•  Longest  separating  unit  of  all. 

•  Big,  fast-dumping,  57-bushel  grain 
tank. 

•  Six  forward  speeds  and  variable  drive. 

•  Smooth,  out-in-open,  6-cylinder 
gasoline  or  diesel  engine. 

•  Easy,  ball-race  steering  (plus  optional 
power  assist). 

•  Live-axle  drive  and  adjustable  wheel 
tread  for  row  crops. 

•  Crop-lifting,  semi-revolving  reel  on 
grain  headers. 


New  No,  9  com 
head  with  snap¬ 
ping  rolls, 
advantageous 
in  early- 
season  . 

harvesting.  A 


Cj  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


PIONEER  is  a  corn  that  you  grow  with  pride  .  .  . 
and  harvest  with  PROFIT. 

It  has  lots  of  “get  up  and  grow”  in  the  Spring.  It 
stands  straight  and  strong  right  into  harvest  .  .  .  and 
its  ear-retaining  shanks  make  for  easier,  more  effi¬ 
cient  picking. 

In  addition,  is  PIONEER’S  recognized  reputation 
for  producing  TOP  PROFIT  yields  of  sound  quality 
corn. 

Your  local  PIONEER  Salesman  will  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  help  you  select  the  variety  best  matched  to 
your  particular  soil  and  season.  Why  not  see  him,  real 
soon? 
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Ford  2-row  mounted  picker  fits  Ford  tractors— and  other  makes  as  well.  Also  shown:  Ford  F-lOO  pickup  truck. 


tests  prove  that  Ford  corn  pickers 
harvest  up  to  eight  more  bushels 
of  com  per  acre— com  that  other 
makes  leave  in  the  held ! 

No  doubt  about  it— you’re  further 
ahead  when  you  invest  in  the 
Ford  Farm  Family.  And  your 
nearest  dealer  will  be  happy  to 
show  you  how.  Take  some  time 
to  talk  it  over  with  him  soon. 


Busy  farmers  everywhere  these 
days  are  finding  that  better  yields 
and  bigger  profits  seem  to  come 
more  easily  when  Ford  power 
equipment  is  at  work  on  the  farm. 
No  matter  what  the  chore,  every 
member  of  the  Ford  Farm  Family 
has  a  special  talent  for  helping  to 
cut  farming  costs  and  time. 
Example:  national  and  state  con¬ 


More  dollars 
to  the  acre- 
thanks  to  Ford 
Power  Farming 


THE  FORD  FARM  FAMILY  •  Trucks  • 
Tractors  •  Implements  •  Cars  •  Industrial  Engines 


The  American  Road 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
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Farmers  tell  why 

they  prefer  Armco  Steel  Buildings 


“STEELOX  Panel  Construction  sold  me  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings” 


“I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted  before  I  built  my  new  beef  bam,”  says 
Walter  Rosselot,  Fayetteville,  Ohio.  “I  had  worked  with  Steelox® 
Panel  construction  in  a  small  building  on  my  farm.  I  learned  first¬ 


hand  about  advantages  like  the  ease  and  speed  of  erection,  weather¬ 
tightness  and  high  quality  of  the  panel  wall  construction.  1  wanted 
these  same  benefits  in  my  new  beef  barn — and  I  got  them.” 


Dairyman  Bill  Schmied,  manager  of  Wood  Acre 
Farm  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  compared  all  types  of  construction 
and  found  that  “Armco  Buildings  were  best  for  our  dairy  needs.  It 
was  easy  to  insulate  and  finish  the  milking  parlor,”  he  explains. 
Interlocking  panel  wall  construction  provides  a  ready-made  “frame¬ 


work”  for  the  quick,  economical  installation  of  insulation  and  any 
type  wall  finish. 


Your  nearby  Armco  Building  Dealer  can  provide  a  complete 
building  service— from  foundation  to  door  key.  He  can  ar¬ 
range  financing  for  you,  too.  Get  details  now.  Tell  us  your 
requirements. 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

6779  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Send  details  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the 


following  use: 


Approximate  building  size. 


Name. 


street  or  box  number. 


.County. 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Division  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National  Supply  Company 
The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation.  •  Southwest  Steel  Products 
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PIPER  BUILDS  A  PERFECT  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


Farmers  and  ranchers  who  use  their  own  easy-to-fly 
Pipers  enjoy  a  complete  new  sense  of  travel  freedom, 
gain  much  valuable  time  by  making  trips  in  minutes, 
not  hours. 

You.  too.  will  find  a  Piper  provides  fast,  dependable, 
convenient  transportation  whatever  your  destination  .  .  . 
livestock  auction,  the  big  city’s  shops,  faraway  vacation 
spots,  or  chasing  urgently  needed  parts.  You'll  find  it’s 
so  easy  to  get  around  when  you  fly  . .  .  and  so  much  fun. 
too!  Distant  friends  beco.Tie  neighbors. 

The  modern  Piper  line  gives  you  a  wide  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  plane  best  suited  to  your  individual 
travel  needs. 

The  family  arriving  here  flew  in  at  three  miles  a  min¬ 
ute  in  their  Piper  Comanche  —  all-metal,  low-wing, 
high  performance  beauty  that  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 


PIPER  AZTEC  —  new,  over-200-mph  twin- 
engine  executive  transport.  Carries  5  in 
roomy  luxury.  Advanced  design  assures  out¬ 
standing  performance,  gives  Aztec  highest 
single-engine  ceiling  of  any  plane  in  its  class 
carrying  similai  payload. 


PIPER  APACHE  —  world's  most  popular  ex¬ 
ecutive  twin,  with  171  mph  cruising  speed, 
range  to  1,260  miles.  Available  in  4-  and  5- 
passenger  versions.  Priced  far  below  any 
comparable  new  twin.  Apache  recently  flew 
1,304  miles  with  right  propeller  removed. 


PIPER  TRI-PACER  with  160  hp  Lycoming 
carries  four,  combines  most  features  to  sim¬ 
plify  flying.  New  optional  speed  fairings 
boost  cruise  speed  to  138  mph.  150  hp  Carib¬ 
bean  model  is  lowest  priced  four-place  plane 
available.  Safe,  fast- ideal  for  beginners. 


admired  airplane  in  its  class. 

Other  Pipers  include  the  popular,  economical  4-pas- 
senger  Tri-Pacer  and  Caribbean;  the  2-pIace  Super  Cub, 
world  renowned  for  unlimited  utility;  the  new  Pawnee 
agricultural  plane;  the  two  luxurious  Piper  “twins,”  the 
Apache  and  the  Aztec. 

Each  is  a  distinctive,  super  reliable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  all  share  the  safe,  stable,  easy-to-fly  characteristics 
for  which  Piper  is  famous.  NOW,  IN  1960  . . .  adding  a 
new  dimension  in  safety  and  flying  ease . . .  exclusive 
Piper  AutoControl,  automatic  flight  system,  is  available 
as  standard  equipment  in  AutoFlite  models  of  the  Aztec, 
Apache,  Comanche  and  Tri-Pacer. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  fly  these  modern 
Pipers  at  your  local  Piper  dealer’s.  For  a  preview  in  print, 
send  today  for  the  new,  full-color  brochures. 


PIPER  COMANCHE  —  low-wing,  all-metal 
high  performance  plane,  available  with 
choice  of  Lycoming  250  or  180  hp  engine. 
Comanche  holds  world's  lightplane  distance 
record  —  7,668  miles,  non-stop  from  Africa 
to  Los  Angeles.  Unmatched  for  efficiency. 


BACKYARD  CONVENIENCE 


Hundreds  of  farm  and  ranch  owners  of  Piper  planes  find  that  they 
can  operate  with  safety  and  great  convenience  from  landing  strips 
on  their  own  property.  Any  strip  100-200  feet  wide  and  1500  to 
2000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  provides  adequate  room.  Or 
you  can  use  the  facilities  of  a  nearby  community  airport. 


PIPER  SUPER  CUB— rugged  2-place  "aerial 
jeep,"  safely  operated  from  short,  rough 
fields  and  at  high  altitudes.  Ideal  for  live¬ 
stock  and  crop  survey,  fast  hauling  of 
supplies.  Available  with  choice  of  150  hp 
Lycoming  or  90  hp  Continental  engine. 


PIPER  PAWNEE  —  revolutionary  new  agri¬ 
cultural  plane,  designed  specifically  for 
aerial  application  of  liquid  and  solid  chemi¬ 
cals.  Pilot  safety,  dispersal  efficiency,  and 
operating  economy  are  all  features  of  Paw¬ 
nee,  now  in  volume  production. 


[#  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  ■■  Mi 

JL  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  AutoControl  □  Piper  Pawnee 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Comanche  □  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub  □  All  Piper  Aircraft 


Name 


Address 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 
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HOW  TO  GIVE 
YOUR  HERD  NEW 
PROFIT  CAPACITY 

Aureomycin  Crumbles  help  grow  bigger 
calves  faster  and  enable  your  milking 
herd  to  concentrate  on  making  milk 


Your  heifer  calves  will  stay 
healthier,  grow  faster,  improve 
their  feed  efficiency,  and  reach 
maturity  earlier  if  they  receive 
AUREOMYCIN®  Crumbles  regu¬ 
larly  with  their  usual  ration.  As 
a  result,^our  herd  replacements 
come  along  sooner  and  take  their 
places  in  the  milking  line  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

How  Aureomycin  works 
Actually,  the  long-recognized 
“growth  factor”  associated  with 
AUREOMYCIN  is  its  proven  ability, 
as  a  wide-range  antibiotic,  to 
fight  a  broad  variety  of  disease- 
causing  bacteria. 

These  bacteria,  if  unchecked, 
result  in  diseases  that  hold  an 


animal  back.  Sometimes  the  ani¬ 
mal  shows  the  outward  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  specific  disease.  More 
often  a  condition  may  result 
known  as  “hidden  disease”  —  a 
non-active  state  which  is  not  spe¬ 
cifically  identifiable  but  which 
does  retard  growth  and  keeps  the 
animal  from  reaching  a  normal, 
healthy  condition. 

When  you  use  aureomycin, 
these  bacteria  are  brought  to  a 
standstill  and  kept  under  strict 
control.  Result— the  top  condition 
that  only  good  health  can  provide. 

Knock  out  these  diseases 
AUREOMYCIN  is  your  best  bet  to 
treat  or  prevent  foot  rot,  scours 
and  respiratory  diseases  (pneu¬ 


monia,  infectious  rhinotracheitis, 
shipping  complex). 

These  diseases  cause  real 
losses  in  a  dairy,  but  you  can  con¬ 
trol  them  with  aureomycin 
Crumbles  and  turn  the  losses 
they  cause  into  profits. 

—And  in  the  milking  line 
Each  cow  in  your  herd  has  a  spe¬ 
cific  bred-in  milk  production  | 
capacity.  All  of  your  breeding 
and  good  herd  management  is  de¬ 
voted  to  helping  her  reach  and 
maintain  her  best  production. 

Yet,  many  times,  good  cows 
that  you  had  expected  to  be  real 
profit  makers  disappointed  you. 
Why?  Diseases  that  you  can  see 
and  those  hidden  ones  that  you 
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can’t  see  are  holding  an  other¬ 
wise  good  cow  from  reaching  her 
peak.  Too  much  of  her  strength 
and  feed  intake  are  required  to 
fight  such  diseases  and  she  just 
can’t  contribute  as  fully  as  she 
should  to  the  herd  production. 

That’s  where  aureomycin 
Crumbles,  used  regularly  with 
your  usual  ration  of  any  kind, 
can  do  a  great  job  for  you.  aureo¬ 
mycin  “can’t  make  more  milk,’’ 
but  it  will  effectively  fight  the 
bacteria  that  are  holding  down 
milk  production  and  the  active 
diseases  that  mean  a  really  sick 
cow. 

Healthy  cows  are  better  able 
to  produce  to  their  maximum 


milk  and  profit-making  ability. 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles,  used 
all  through  the  year,  pay  off  in 
added  profits  that  you  can’t 
afford  to  pass  up. 

Directions  for  the  use  of 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  are  based 
on  research  data  which  establish 
that  there  will  be  no  AUREOMYCIN 
residue  in  the  milk  when  this 
product  is  fed  as  directed  —  “you 
can’t  find  what  isn’t  there.’’ 


able  in  50  lb.  bags  wherever  ani¬ 
mal  health  products  are  sold. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ^AUREOMYCIN is  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanamid  Company's  trade¬ 
mark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Try  Aureomycin 
Crumbles  now 

See  for  yourself.  Give  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Crumbles  a  chance  to 
show  what  this  great  product  can 
do  for  you  in  your  herd.  Avail¬ 


All  through  the  year,  even  when  cows 
are  on  good  pasture,  AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles  safeguard  herd  health. 


AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  "won't  make  more  milk”  —  but  they  do  help  make 


healthier  cows  who  can  produce  better. 


AUREOMYCIN 

CRUMBLES 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Diesel  or  natural  gas— whichever  fuel  is  cheaper, 
there’s  a  Cat  Engine  to  convert  it  into  the  most  economical 
pumping,  ginning,  grinding  and  electrical  power. 

Cat  Diesels  efficiently  burn  lowest  grade  and  lowest  cost 
furnace  oils  (Premium  fuels  not  necessary,  but  Cat  Diesels 
burn  them  efficiently,  too.) 

Cat  Natural  Gas  Engines  are  the  world’s  most  efficient 
converters  of  gas  energy  to  working  power.  Cat 
10.5:1  compression  ratio  units  cut  costs  by  26%  or  more  in 
comparison  to  others.  Built  to  Cat  Diesel  specifications 
for  strength  and  durability,  they’re  designed  to  operate  for 
40,000  hours  before  a  major  overhaul.  See  Cat  Diesel 
and  Natural  Gas  Engines  in  sizes  up  to  730  HP 
and  375  KW  at  your  Cat  Dealer. 


"Really  satisfied  with  my  Cat  Diesel.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable.  Pumps  10,000  GPM," 
reports  a  Belle  Glade,  Florida,  owner. 


"Lowest  cost  maintenance  and  fuel  consumption, 
backed  by  good  dealer,"  says  a  Casa  Grande, 
Arizona,  owner  about  his  Cat  Natural  Gas  G342. 


ENGINE  DIVISION,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Cottrpillor  ond  Cat  ore  Registered  Trodetnorks  of  Caterpillor  Tractor  Co. 


Generating  electricity  seconds  after  commercial 
power  failed,  a  Cat  Diesel  Electric  Set  saved  its 
Pineville,  Miss.,  owner  $3,000  in  three  months. 


STORAGE  &  DRYING  EQUIPMENT 


High  quality  grain  bins. with  the  durability  and  strength 
needed.  Available  in  five  diameters  with  capacities  from 
1,000  to  15,000  bushels.  Many  important  features  not 
found  on  others.  FASTEST  erection  time  of  any  on  the 
market! 

Complete  line  of  ventilating  fans  and  heat  sections. 
Heat  section  capacity  from  90,000  to  500,000  BTU.  All 
safety  controls.  Packaged  perforated  steel  drying  floor 
designed  to  give  even  flow  of  air  Strong  and  Sturdy, 
All  items  available  for  any  make  bin! 


4>lnch  Heavy  Duty  Augers  in 
11.  16.  and  21  ft.  lengths 


GRAIN  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


17-Ft.  Bale  Conveyors 
with  5  and  10 
Extensions 


6-lneh  Heavy  Duty  Augers  in 
21.  27.  34  and  41  ft.  lengths 


Double  Chain  Elevators  with 
undercarriage  in  17. 

25.  33.  41  and  49 
ft.  lengths 


Bale  conveyor,  heavy  duty  tubular  steel 
construction.  Combinations  to  fit  any  bale 
conveying  job. 


6  inch  augers.  Patented  under¬ 
carriage  for  lowering  mast  and  ad¬ 
justing  center  of  gravity.  Universal 
motor  mount,  heavy  galvanized  tub¬ 
ing  and  many  other  features. 


Double  chain  elevators.  Universal 
motor  mount.  Heavy  duty  construction. 
Full  line  of  accessory  equipment. 


.  You  too  can  pocket  the  profits  from  on-  ' 
the-farm  grain  storing  and  drying.  No  mat-  | 
ter  what  size  farm,  you  will  find  that  LONG  i 
makes  the  right  combination  to  suit  your 
conditions  .  .  .  and  it’s  priced  to  fit  your 
pocket-hook,  too!  It’s  built  to  give  long  and 
dependable  service.  Get  complete  informa-  I 
tion  on  this  equipment  and  see  why  you  can  I 
pocket  extra  profits  from  your  grain  by  I 
controlling  handling,  drying  and  storage  j 
costs.  Write  today,  I 


Address 


City  &  State _ 

Whether  you  feed  or  sell  grain,  you  can  make  more 
money  with  LONG  Grain  Storage  and  Drying  equipment. 


QUICK  START 


FAST  FINISH 


fi  0?OOH 


NEW  SUPER  PINTAIL*  SAVES  MONEY  AND  WORK 

You  bought  a  chain  saw  to  do  a  job  for  you. 
Get  the  most  out  of  it  by  using  McCulloch's 
new  Super  Pintail,  the  fastest  cutting  saw 
chain  you  can  own.  New  Super  Pintail  lasts 
up  to  50%  longer  than  ordinary  chains, 

8  stays  sharper,  cuts  faster  and 
smoother  in  any  kind  of  wood. 
It's  easier  to  file,  too.  •  Once 
you  try  new  Super  Pintail 
chain,  you'll  see  why  it's  the 
saw  chain  professional  log- 
B4B  gers  insist  on.  It  fits  all 


McCulloch  saws  and  other  makes  too.  See 
your  McCulloch  dealer  and  get  new  Super 
Pintail  chain. 

NEW  EASY  GOING  McCULLOCH  ONE/41 


ONLY  $149.95 

with  full  16"  bar 

Terms  as  low  as  \' 

$3.57  a  week  ^  ^ 

•  Compact,  low  silhouette  •  New  Super  Pin¬ 
tail*  Chain  •  Weighs  only  17  pounds  •  Direct 
drive  lets  you  cut  fast  with  a  light  touch 


•  Choose  from  several  bar  lengths  up  to  24" 

•  Also  takes  24"  Paddle  Bow,  18"  Speed  Tip 
and  other  accessories. 

Send  for  free  literature  showing  the  many 
uses  of  a  McCulloch  for  farm,  forest,  home 
or  camp.  Write  McCulloch  Corp.,  6101  W. 
Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Dept.  FQ-1. 

Number  One  in  World  Sales-sold  and  .  ■ 

serviced  by  more  than  4000  dealers  S 

in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  abroad.  ( iJ  ' 

McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  -=5=-:^— "-j, 

Marine  Products  Oiv.  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45.  Calif. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


IT’S  EASIER  WITH 


McCULLOCH 


CHAIN  SAWS 


precision  ground  crankshaft,  and  high-speed 
Super  Pintail  Chain. 

Easy  handling -because  they’re  the  lightest  ever 
(as  low  as  17  lb.).  Perfectly  balanced  no  matter 
how  you  hold  them.  Fingertip  controls. 

Buy  a  1961  McCulloch,  the  brand  professional 

loggers  buy.  Complete  with  automatic  clutch, 

automatic  rewind  starter,  and  full  working  size 

16"  bar  and  chain  for  as  low  as  $1  AQ95  ^^^Y 

TERMS 


Quick  starts  in  blazing  heat  or  bitter  cold,  rain  or 
snow.  McCulloch’s  ignition  system  is  weather¬ 
proofed  and  the  fuel  system  (carburetion,  fuel 
pump,  tank  and  vent)  is  built  and  tested  for 
instant  starting -under  any  condition! 


Fast  finish?  Yes  sir!  These  1961  McCullochs  fin¬ 
ish  the  job  faster,  easier  because  they’re  tough, 
built  of  special  high-pressure  die-cast  alloy 
metals,  with  anti-friction  bearings,  forged  rod. 


Next  Move: 

FIGHT  SHIPPING  FFVFJl 

Bring  them  from  the  chutes  straight  to  bunkers  filled  with  Stress  Feeds  containing  Terramycin 


There’s  no  telling  exactly  when  shipping  fever  with  all  its 
associated  complications  is  likely  to  hit. 

But  one  thing  is  sure,  cattle  need  Stress  Feeds  containing 
Terramycin  for  5-8  days  after  they  arrive — to  help  prevent 
shipping  fever  or  treat  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

Biit  shipping  fever  doesn’t  stop  with  shipping.  It  can 
hit  anytime — from  range  or  pasture  straight  through  feed- 
lot  to  market  time — but  especially  after  stress. 

So  when  stress  ^hits  or  disease  threatens,  give  cattle 
Stress  Feeds.  They  help  you  fight  off  the  shipping  fever 
complex  and  keep  animals  gaining  fast. 

Stress  Feeds  contain  high  levels  of  p)otent  Terramycin, 
the  wide-range  antibiotic.  Tests  with  over  30,000  cattle 
show  Terramycin  helped  cut  losses  from  shipping  fever 
by  68.6%  .  .  .  reduced  the  number  requiring  individual 
treatment  by  76.7%. 

Easy  to  use:  Stress  Feeds  are  made  as  crumbles,  cubes, 
pellets,  meal  or  mineral  supplements  for  use  right  on  top 
of  your  regular  program  ...  or  as  a  complete  ration  or 
supplement.  See  your  feed  supplier  for  his  brand. 


What  Really  is  Shipping  Fever? 

It’s  a  complex  infectious  respiratory  disease  with  varied 
symptoms.  Often  the  first  symptom  is  a  tired,  depressed 
appearance  with  reduced  feed  consumption.  This  may  be 
followed  by  runny  nose  and  diarrhea  and  can  lead  to 
pneumonia  and  death. 

This  complex  can  attack  at  any  time  and  with  animals  of 
any  age — though  more  frequently  after  a  stress,  such  as 
shipping,  handling,  sudden  weather  changes,  etc. 


Stress  Feeds  with 
Terramycin® 


Chas.  Pfizer  8b  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 

Science  for  the  world’s  well-being 
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20V4-INCH  CORN  &  HAY  ELEVATORS 


ONE  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  PER  MINUTE 


AUTOMATIC  CHAIN  TIGHTENERS 

PRELUBRICATED  BALL  BEARINGS,  SAME  SIZE  THROUGHOUT 
SNAP  OVER  CLUTCH  AND  BELT  TIGHTENER 


HAYRATH 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  AUGERS,  ELEVATORS,  CROP  SPRAYERS  $  BALE  MOVERS 


COMPUTE  YOUR  AUTOMATED  FEEDIOT  .itk  o  Bod9.r 

Tube  or  Auger  Feeder  —  quality,  big-volume  units  form- 
engineered  to  your  needs.  Badger  also  builds  rugged, 
dependable  barn  cleaners  for  every  size  barn  and  for  open 
feedlot  installations;  thousonds  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 


Address 


City  &  State 


f  FEEDIOT  LAYOUT  SERVICE 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  your  experienced  Badger 
Dealer  will  help  you  plan  your  feedlot  for  greatest 
efficiency  and  proft.  See  him  or  write  for  this  fact- 
filled  "idea"  booklet.  We'll  also  send  you  our  new 
booklet  on  Making  and  Feeding  Grass  Silage. 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 
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More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC  Dept  Q,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

Q  Silo  Unloaders  G  Tube  Feeders  □  Auger  Feeders 

G  Barn  Cleaners  G  Feedlot  Layout  G  Grass  Silage 

Name .  Student  G 


I  cuts  feeding  costs  e. 
saves  your  back, 
improves  silage  quality*. 


No  dollar  you  spend  for  farm  machinery  works  as  hard  as  the  dollar  you 
invest  in  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader.  Throughout  the  year  —  in  both  corn 
and  grass  silage  —  it  pays  a  daily  dividend  by  saving  time,  saving  your 
back,  cutting  feed  handling  costs  to  the  bone.  And  a  Badger  gives  you 
the  capacity  for  any  size  feeding  operation  —  many  farmers  report  aver¬ 
aging  300  lbs.  per  minute  output  from  their  Badger  unloaders  under 
ordinary  conditions  .  .  .  reports  run  as  high  as  15  tons  per  hour! 

Weather  is  never  a  problem  when  you  have  a  Badger  .  .  .  even  tightly- 
frozen  silage  is  swiftly  delivered  in  the  form  of  fluffy,  well-mixed  and 
palatable  feed  .  .  .  actually  better  feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be 
removed  in  any  other  way.  Now’s  the  time  to  see  your  experienced 
Badger  Dealer  .  .  .  put  a  rugged,  dependable,  big-capacity  Badger  Silo 
Unloader  to  work  for  you  this  season.  For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 


By  John  MacCallum 

FIELD  MACHINERY 

how  big,  how  fast,  how  profitable? 


Thk  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  have  a 
proverb:  “It  doesn’t  depend  on  size 
alone,  or  a  cow  would  catch  a  rabbit.”  The 
moral  applies  to  combines  as  well  as  cot¬ 
tontails. 

It  is  not  chance  that  has  driven  the 
fanner  to  large  machines — but  if  he  thinks 
size  alone  denotes  efficiency,  he  errs.  Today 
you  can  buy  a  10-foot  mower,  a  10-foot 
crimper,  an  8-row  corn  planter,  an  18-foot 
combine,  or  a  spray  boom  broad  enough  to 
whip  in  the  wind.  Machines  come  so  wide 
you  take  them  through  gates  sideways  and 
fold  them  to  get  them  in  the  barn.  The 
trend  to  larger  machinery  seems  logical. 
A  fanner  wants  to  get  more  work  done  in 
a  day,  labor  costs  are  high,  and  he  thinks 
surely  an  8-foot  machine  vvill  do  twice  the 
work  of  a  mere  4-footer  in  an  hour.  But 
“it  ain’t  necessarily  so.” 

Only  in  rare  cases  will  a  double-width 
machine  have  double  output.  With  nearly 
all  field  machinery  the  capacity  depends  on 
three  factors — the  width  or  size,  the  speed, 
and  the  field  efficiency.  The  field  efficiency 
of  a  machine  is  its  actual  output  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  its  theoretical  maximum 
output.  A  baler  might  have  a  possible  out¬ 
put  of  12  tons  per  hour — were  it  not  for 
turns,  jams,  twine  breakage,  and  stops 
when  the  wagon  is  full.  It  will  probably 
turn  out  10  tons  of  bales  per  hour  in  normal 
use — a  field  efficiency  of  4/5,  or  80  percent. 

High  field  efficiency  is  most  common  in 
simple  operations.  Plowing,  disking  or  other 
tillage,  mowing,  raking,  or  baling  hay  (if 
bales  are  dropped  on  ground)  can  be  al¬ 
most  continuous  except  for  turns,  refueling 
and  occasional  repairs.  The  field  efficiency 
here  may  sometimes  approach  90  percent. 

Complex  jobs  need  far  better  manage¬ 
ment  to  achieve  high  field  efficiency,  and 

Widening  the  wheel-track  (opposite)  may  he  one 
step  toward  the  use  of  wider  machines.  But  dou¬ 
bling  width  doesn’t  always  double  the  efficiency. 


the  difficulty  increa.ses  with  larger  ma¬ 
chines.  A  farmer  needs  good  administra¬ 
tion  and  logistics  (to  use  the  army  term) 
to  reach  a  high  field  efficiency  when  the 
machine  is  distributing  a  seed,  or  harvest¬ 
ing  a  grain.  The  input  or  output  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Fertilizer  must  be  available  when 
the  hoppers  are  empty,  or  at  harvest  an 
empty  wagon  must  replace  a  full  one  at  the 
right  time.  All  this  takes  planning. 

In  an  actual  test,  a  4-row  corn  planter 
had  a  field  efficiency  of  75  percent,  a  6-row 
planter  operating  at  the  same  ground  speed 
in  the  same  conditions  had  a  field  efficiency 
of  67  percent.  The  6-row  machine  spent 
fewer  minutes  per  acre  planting  com  and 
slightly  less  time  turning  because  it  made 
fewer  turns,  but  it  took  almost  the  same  time 
per  acre  as  the  4-row  planter  to  fill  the  hop¬ 
pers  and  adjust  the  planters.  Thus  the  per¬ 
centage  of  time  actually  planting  was  lower 
for  the  6-row  machine,  although  it  did  the 
work  faster.  This  loss  in  field  efficiency 
would  increase  in  larger  and  larger  ma¬ 
chines  until,  to  use  a  ridiculous  example,  a 
100-row  planter  might  plant  the  same  acres 


per  hour  as  a  200-row  machine,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  200-row  ma¬ 
chine  would  cost  almost  twice  as  much. 

It  takes  careful  planning  to  get  80  per¬ 
cent  field  efficiency  even  with  a  plow  or 
disk.  Slow  turns,  working  the  head  lands, 
and  readjustments  can  easily  take  up  20 
percent  of  the  time.  Interruptions  like 
these,  proportional  to  the  area  covered, 
become  increasingly  important  as  width  or 
speed  of  machine  is  increased. 

For  a  machine  with  a  naturally  low  field 
efficiency,  better  efficiency  can  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  larger  size  machine,  and  may  cost 
far  less.  (For  a  complex  operation,  adapta¬ 
tions  to  increase  efficiency  may  be  more 
costly  than  the  larger  machine.  Obviously 
a  manager  has  to  use  common  sense.) 

Speed 

Higher  sjjeed  increases  the  capacity  of  a 
machine,  within  limits.  These  limits  are  the 
particular  design  of  the  machine  and  the 
tractor,  if  any,  that  pulls  it,  although  sur¬ 
face  roughness  also  limits  speed.  Obviously 
you  can’t  plow  at  50  mph.  But  you  might 
plow  at  10  mph,  although  it  would  take  a 
moldboard  of  a  very  different  shape  from 
the  one  we  use  today  to  plow  at  3-6  mph. 
This  is  true  of  many  field  operations.  Take 
plowing  as  an  example.  The  force  required 
to  plow  can  be  broken  down  into  two  parts ; 
first,  the  force  needed  to  break  up  the  soil 
and  to  cut  it,  which  increases  somewhat 
with  speed.  The  second  part  is  the  force 
needed  to  turn  it  over  in  the  furrow,  and 
this  force  definitely  will  increase  with 
sfjeed.  The  faster  the  plow  passes,  the  faster 
the  soil  will  be  turned.  The  second  force 
increases  proportionately  to  the  square  of 
the  sjseed.  Thus,  as  you  plow  faster,  the 
horsepower  requirement  increases  faster 
than  the  work  done. 

It  will  cost  more  to  supply  this  increase 
in  horsepower  for  fast  work.  But  the  extra 
cost  is  offset  by  using  a  smaller  machine  to 
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This  particular  graph  uses  the  figures 
for  planting  com  in  Ames,  Iowa,  but  the 
same  shapes  of  curve  will  apply  to  other 
operations : 


do  more  work.  A  larger  machine  might  have 
the  same  capacity  per  hour,  need  lower 
horsepower,  but  more  capital  investment. 

Size 

If  the  efficiency  of  the  large  machine  is 
lower  and  speed  can  in  some  way  compen¬ 
sate  for  size  (although  the  field  efficiency  of 
a  fast  machine  is  also  lower) ,  still,  why  the 
trend  to  large  field  machines? 

The  answer  is  twofold — labor  and  time¬ 
liness.  Labor  may  be  high  cost,  but  even 
worse,  it  may  be  unavailable.  When  you 
need  it  most  it  is  hardest  to  get,  and  one 
man  can  do  more  with  a  large  machine.  As 
yet  we  don’t  have  a  tractor  we  can  turn 
loose  in  a  field  to  come  home  when  the 
plowing  is  done.  If  we  ever  do  design  such 
a  tractor,  it  will  not  be  large.  It  won’t  have 
to  be.  It  could  plow  24  hours  a  day. 

(The  trend  in  modem  bam  equipment 
has  been  toward  small  size  machines  used 
frequently,  or  continuously.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  for  this  has  been  the  availability  of 
automatic  electric  controls.) 

But  the  most  important  factor  pushing 
farmers  toward  larger  machines  is  timeli¬ 
ness.  The  weather  will  not  wait,  neither 
will  the  crops.  Even  hours  delay  at  plant¬ 
ing  or  at  harvest  can  affect  yields. 

The  effect  of  timeliness  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  best  of  all  in  the  work  of  Kenneth 
K.  Barnes  and  David  A.  Link  when  they 
were  both  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  at  Iowa  State  University. 
(Barnes  is  now  in  Tucson  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. )  Link,  a  graduate  assistant,  and 
Barnes,  a  professor  of  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering,  analyzed  the  choice  of  width  for 
greatest  profit. 


5.  The  width  of  machine  which  gives  the 
greatest  profit  is  never  less  than  the  width 
of  machine  that  gives  the  lowest  cost. 


Timeliness 

If  the  timing  of  an  op>eration  had  no  effect 
at  all,  the  income  would  be  a  straight  line 
because  the  width  of  machine  would  not 
affect  it: 


INCOME 


INCOME 


WIDTH 


WIDTH 


On  the  other  hand,  if  timeliness  were  a 
very  important  factor,  the  income  would 


In  the  graph,  note: 

1.  The  cost  of  planting  falls  with  wid¬ 
ening  machine  width,  then  begins  to  rise 
again.  A  small  machine  means  a  high  labor 
cost,  but  the  cost  rises  again  as  the  fixed 
cost  of  the  larger  machine  begins  to  pre¬ 
dominate. 

2.  The  income  begins  at  zero — because 
no  planting,  no  yield.  It  rises  sharply,  but 
soon  levels  off  and  then  slowly  approaches, 
but  never  reaches,  a  theoretical  maximum. 

3.  The  profit  curve  begins  when  income 
passes  costs. 

4.  The  highest  profit  is  obtained  wdth  a 
machine  wider  than  the  lowest  cost  width. 


With  large  or  small  machines  (right)  filling  tbne 
can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  by  having  seed,  or 
fertilizer  at  the  right  place.  This  cuts  “running 
empty”  to  a  minimum.  The  wide  machine  will 
do  more  acres  per  hour  than  a  smaller  modeL  It 
will,  however,  have  a  lower  efficiency,  covtring 
a  lower  percentage  of  its  theoretical  maximum 
acreage.  When  a  harvesting  operation  (beldw) 
depends  on  a  truck  or  wagon  to  remove  the  crop, 
planning  becomes  more  important.  The  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  field  machine  depends  on  the  turn¬ 
around  of  trucks.  An  empty  must  replace  a  full 
one  immediately.  With  baled  hay  or  sacked 
grain,  the  field  machine  keeps  going,  dropping 
the  bales  or  sacks.  With  loose  forage,  the  whole 
operation  stops. 


you  lose  about  six  bushels  an  acre;  if  you 
delay  two  weeks  you  lose  about  13  bushels, 
more  than  twice  as  much.  The  same  is  true 
in  harvesting  oats.  Again  at  Ames,  the  ac¬ 
tual  loss  may  average  a  bushel  p)er  acre  per 
day,  for  every  day  after  July  23.  This  time¬ 
liness  matters  with  just  about  every  opera¬ 
tion  on  every  crop.  Timeliness  is  what 
makes  the  income  low  when  the  machine 
is  too  small.”  ' 

“It’s  quite  simple,”  added  Barnes.  “In 
any  op)eration  w'here  timeliness  matters,  the 
most  profitable  size  of  machine  will  be 
larger  than  the  minimum  cost  size  of  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  more  timeliness  matters  the 
larger  the  machine  should  be.  Further¬ 
more,”  said  Barnes,  “it  seems  to  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  profit  curve  that  it  drops  off 
far  more  sharply  for  an  undersized  ma¬ 
chine.  So  if  you  are  in  doubt  between  two 
sizes,  always  choose  the  larger  machine,  but 
especially  so  if  timeliness  is  imjx>rtant.” 

The  Big  Two 

The  capacity  of  a  machine,  then,  depends 
on  three  factors:  the  speed,  the  size,  and 
the  field  efficiency.  Two  factors,  speed  and 
width,  work  in  essentially  the  same  fashion. 
You  can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  either  by  getting  a  wider  machine  or 
by  increasing  the  speed. 


In  many  cases  a  farmer  will  not  be  able 
to  alter  the  speed  much.  Most  machines  are 
designed  for  certain  rates  of  ground  travel 
and  will  not  perform  properly  if  pulled  or 
driven  too  fast. 

The  farmer,  then,  is  left  with  two  items 
to  wrestle  in  choice  of  machine — size,  and 
field  efficiency. 

What  can  a  fanner  do  to  manipulate  the 
two  factors?  Choosing  the  right  size  isn’t 
easy  and  no  one  can  give  general  advice  for 
every  situation  and  operation.  If  the  in¬ 
come  and  cost  curve  for  every  field  opera¬ 
tion  were  known  it  would  be  easy  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  right  size  machine  for  any  acre¬ 
age  of  crop.  As  Dr.  Barnes  said,  “The  joker 
is  finding  information  to  fit  into  the  dia¬ 
gram.  It’s  different  for  every  operation.” 

Barnes  and  Link  have  worked  out  this 
information  for  the  planting  of  corn.  Al¬ 
though  the  results  are  tentative,  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  with  40  acres  of  corn  a  man 
should  have  a  2-row  planter,  90  acres  a 
4-row  planter,  130  acres  a  6-row  planter, 
and  200  acres  the  8-row  machine. 

For  several  operations  (har\’esting  corn 
'  and  ha\Tnaking  are  two)  the  cost  cur\’e  is 
pretty  well  established.  The  problem  is  to 
establish  the  income  curve,  which  depends 
on  the  yield  of  the  com  or  hay.  This  in 
{Continued  on  page  136) 


take  correspondingly  wider  machines  be 
fore  it  approached  its  maximum : 


INCOME 


WIDTH 


With  a  small  machine,  much  of  an  oper¬ 
ation  is  done  either  before  or  after  the  ideal 
date,  and  the  yield  is  affected.  This  timeli¬ 
ness  effect  becomes  less  and  less  important 
as  larger  machines  speed  .up  an  operation. 
Above  a  certain  size,  the  operation  is  done 
near  enough  to  the  optimum  date  to  make 
further  change  small. 

Dr.  Barnes  e.\plained,  “For  every  crop 
there  is  one  day  when  you  should  plant  to 
get  maximum  yield.  Of  course,  the  problem 
is  to  figure  out  the  right  day  ahead  of  time.” 

“Take  oats,  for  example,”  said  David 
Link.  “Agronomists  have  found  that  the 
yield  falls  off  if  you  plant  after  April  16 
here  at  Ames,  Iowa.  If  you  delay  one  week 
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WILL  YOU 
NEED 

A  FRANCHISE 
TO  FARM? 


A  Farm  Quarterly  Interview  with  Willard  W.  Cochrane 


Many  observers  are  predicting  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  outcome  of  the  fall  elections, 
agricultural  controls  will  be  tightened. 
Some  are  advocating  measures  which  would 
permit  a  producer  to  market  only  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  bushels  or  pounds  of  his 
products.  For  some  years  Dr.  Willard  W. 
Cochrane  (left  above),  professor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  author  of  the  book  ‘‘Farm 
Prices — Myth  and  Reality”  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  proponents  of  such  a  plan. 
To  provide  Farm  Quarterly  readers  with 
a  better  understanding  of  what  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  entail,  managing  editor  Charles 
R.  Koch  (right  above),  interviewed  Dr. 
Cochrane  in  detail.  The  publication  of  this 
interview  does  not  necessarily  imply  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  program  or  of  Dr.  Coch¬ 
rane's  opinions. 

To  lead  off,  Dr.  Cochrane,  is  there  any 
“short  title”  by  which  we  can  refer  to  your 
proposals? 

I  li^e  the  term  “supply  control.”  But  per¬ 
haps  the  term  “management  of  supplies” 
is  even  better.  There  may  be  situations 
where  we  want  to  expand  output.  What 
we  are  really  interested  in  b  getting  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  position  where  we  can  increase 
output  if  we  want,  or  decrease  it  if  we  want. 
But  for  ten  years  now  we  have  needed  to 


decrease  it.  So  what  is  really  needed  in  the 
near  future,  unless  we  get  into  war,  is  to 
reduce  supplies  through  controls. 

So  we'll  call  this  the  supply  control  ap¬ 
proach.  Is  that  all  right? 

Yes. 

Would  this  be  what  some  people  refer 
to  as  bushelage  or  poundage  controls? 

Yes.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  adjust¬ 
ing  bushels  or  pounds  to  what  the  market 
will  take,  at  a  price  which  wall  be  equitable 
to  the  producers.  Supply  control  is  the  con¬ 
scious  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand, 
commodity  by  commodity,  year  after  year, 
to  yield  prices  in  the  market  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  determined  as  fair  by  some  re¬ 
sponsible  agency. 

When  you  say  “year  after  year”  it  sounds 
like  you  are  contemplating  something  more 
than  a  temporary  program  which  will  be 
abandoned  when  agriculture  returns  to  a 
more  sound  situation. 

Right.  This  is  no  temporary  thing.  Also 
there  is  no  golden  level  to  which  agriculture 
can  return.  That  was  the  very  point  of  the 
title  of  my  book,  “Farm  Prices — Myth  and 
Reality.”  The  myth  has  always  been  that 
agriculture  is  basically  sound  but  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  balance;  or  that  it  is  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation  where  a  little  correction  will 
help.  Agricultural  leaders,  politicians  and 


others  have  said  this  time  and  time  again. 

But  the  reality  is  that  agriculture  is  al¬ 
ways  out  of  balance.  It’s  either  feast  or 
famine.  We  either  have  a  short  supply  sit¬ 
uation  or  a  long  supply  situation.  During 
most  of  the  last  hundred  years,  except  for 
wars,  we’ve  had  a  long  supply  situation 
with  surpluses  and  chronically  low  farm 
prices  and  incomes. 

When  we  have  a  short  supply  situation 
we  have  high  prices  for  food  products. 

The  last  ten  years  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  normal  peacetime  situation  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  is  over-supply.  Since  1948, 
aside  from  the  Korean  situation,  we  have 
had  long  supply  in  the  midst  of  general 
prosperity  with  chronically  low  farm  prices, 
and  farm  income  declining  at  the  same 
time  non-farm  incomes  are  rising. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of 
this  situation? 

It  grows  out  of  a  combination  of  the 
extreme  inelasticity  of  the  demand  for  food 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  farm  techno¬ 
logical  revolution  on  the  other. 

Inelasticity 

And  that  calls  for  a  definition  of  what  you 
mean  by  inelasticity  of  demand. 

By  inelastic  demand  I  mean  that  with 
any  increase  in  supplies  offered  you  get  a 
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"reater  than  proportionate  decrease  in 
price.  Let  me  illustrate:  We  generally  think 
the  demand  for  food  at  the  retail  level  is 
0.2.  This  means  that  to  move  2  percent 
more  food  retail  prices  must  fall  about 
10  percent.  But  because  of  the  fixed  mar¬ 
keting  margins,  to  move  2  percent  more 
food  into  the  average  consumer’s  stomach 
farm  prices  must  fall  in  the  neighborhood 
of  20  percent.  It  is  these  drastic  price  de¬ 
clines  with  only  modest  increases  in  supply 
that  cause  the  commercial  farm  problem. 
Just  a  little  too  much  is  too  darn  much. 

The  opposite  is  the  food  problem.  With 
a  shortage  of  only  2  or  3  percent  prices  go 
up  drastically.  This  is  why  every  democratic 
country  in  the  world  develops  a  food  pro- 
«gram,  rationing,  price  controls  and  the  like, 
to  protect  consumers  during  a  food  shortage. 

If  we  protect  consumers  when  supplies 
are  short  why  shouldn’t  we  offer  the  farmers 
some  protection  when  supplies  are  long? 

How  does  the  technological  revolution 
in  farming  eflfect  the  situation? 

The  technological  revolution  is  a  short¬ 
hand  name  for  rapid  and  widespread  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  techniques  on  most  commercial 
farms.  This  is  causing  output  to  expand  on 
each  of  the  many  farms  and  thus  in  the 
aggregate,  with  the  result  that  total  supplies 
are  out-running  demand  throughout  the 
country.  This  continued  pressure  of  total 
supplies  on  demand  is  forcing  farm  prices 
down  to  low  levels  and  holding  them  there. 

Why  do  you  feel  we  need  a  change  from 
our  present  farm  program  ? 

For  two  reasons:  1)  Our  commercial 
farmers  (our  nearly  2  million  low-produc¬ 
tion,  poverty  farmers  have  problems  all 
their  own  and  I  am  not  speaking  of  them 
here)  have  not  shared  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  economy  over  the  last  decade, 
and  they  want,  and  should  share  in,  this 
prosperity. 

2)  Urban  people  judge,  incorrectly  I 
think,  that  the  costs  of  the  present  programs 
are  exorbitant.  So  there  is  a  tremendous 
pressure  in  the  urban  press,  from  urban  con¬ 
gressmen,  from  business  groups,  and  so  on, 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

For  these  reasons  we  need  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  a  chance  of  operating  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

How  about  the  soil  bank? 

The  soil  bank  only  works  well  where 
whole  farms  are  taken  out  of  production 
so  there  is  no  transfer  of  resources  from 
poor  land  to  better  land.  Bpt  taking  whole 
farms  out  of  production  has  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  adjacent  communities  and 
there  is  considerable  pressure  building  up 
against  this  form  of  adjustment.  Our  record 
of  controlling  output  through  the  control  of 
one  input,  land,  has  not  been  good. 

What  about  returning  to  the  free 
market? 

The  free  market  is  an  alternative,  but 
it  would  lead  to  results  disastrous  to  farmers 


in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run  might 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumers. 

Fair  Price 

To  return  to  your  description  of  supply 
control,  how  would  you  define  ‘fair  price’  ? 

A  fair  price  on  a  commodity  would  be 
that  price  which  would  give  labor,  manage¬ 
ment  and  capital  (including  land),  used 
in  the  production  of  that  commodity  on 
representativ'e  farms,  a  return  equal  to 
what  those  factors  would  earn  in  compar¬ 
able  non-farm  employment.  This  would 
mean,  I  would  say,  that  if  a  man  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  farm  with  $100,000  invested  he  ought 
at  least  to  earn  as  much  as  a  foreman  in  an 
automobile  assembly  plant,  or  as  much  as 
a  good  plumber  could  earn.  And  he  isn’t 
doing  that  now  if  you  allow  a  reasonable 
return  to  capital  invested. 

What  agency  would  set  the  fair  price? 

Congress. 

But  in  our  economy  the  market  place  is 
where  prices  have  always  been  established. 
Are  you  going  to  abandon  the  market? 

Farm  commodities  would  still  mov’e 
through  the  market  but  the  average  fair 
price  at  which  they  would  move  would  be 
maintained  by  adjusting  supplies  to  demand 
by  placing  quota  restrictions  upon  each 
producer. 

The  market  place  works  in  strange  ways. 
W e  used  to  believe  that  the  price  gets  set  by 
the  interaction  of  many  buyers  on  one  side 
and  many  sellers  on  the  other.  But  in  very 
large  sectors  of  our  economy — in  steel,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  aluminum,  and  so  on — the  indus¬ 
try  does  just  what  I  am  talking  about  here. 
They  appraise  the  demand ;  then  set  a  price 
which  will  cov'er  their  costs  and  then  they 
produce  the  quantity  which  the  market  will 
take  at  that  price. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  no  different, 
except  that  we  have  so  many  farmers  there 
is  no  way  they  can  get  together  and  de¬ 
termine  a  price.  And  even  if  they  could,  we 
probably  wouldn’t  want  them  to  because 
food  is  too  important.' 

When  you  talk  about  Congress  setting 
prices,  though,  you  make  this  sound  pretty 
unpalatable.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  this 
price-fixing  becoming  a  political  football 
every  year.  How  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  thing? 

There  is  no  other  place  to  go  besides 
Congress.  Congress  is  the  only  place  we 
have  where  all  the  diverse  groups,  factory 
workers,  clerical  workers,  business  manage¬ 
ment,  consumers,  farmers,  and  so  on,  can 
bring  their  interests  to  bear.  Out  of  this  in¬ 
teraction  of  interests  we  make  decisions 
about  minimum  wages,  tariff,  about  how 
much  we  are  going  to  spend  for  national 
defense,  about  highway  programs,  and  we’ll 
make  similar  decisions  about  fair  prices  for 
agriculture. 

As  to  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  thing, 
a  commission  responsible  to  Congress  might 


very  well  be  set  up  to  determine  fair  prices. 
This  would  be  something  similar  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Next, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  help 
of  his  technicians,  given  the  demand  for 
farm  products,  would  set  a  national  sales 
quota  on  each  product  which  would  mov'e 
it  through  the  market  at  a  fair  price. 

So  the  first  step  in  your  program  would 
be  establishing  a  fair  price  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  the  second  step  would  be  to 
set  up  a  national  sales  quota. 

Right. 

Then  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

The  third  step  is  the  allocation  of  the 
quota  to  individual  producers.  This  might 
be  done  by  giving  each  producer  the  same 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  quota 
as  his  production  for,  say  the  last  three 
years,  bears  to  total  production.  This  quota 
woidd  represent  the  maximum  amount  of 
any  specific  commodity  the  producer  could 
market  in  a  particidar  year. 

Who  would  qualify  as  a  producer? 

Anyone  who  has  produced  and  sold  the 
product  during  the  period  used  as  a  base 
for  establishing  the  quota;  as  was  suggested, 
possibly  the  three  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Would  this  quota  be  attached  to  the  land 
or  to  the  producer? 

To  the  producer. 

Negotiability  of  Quotas 

And  would  these  quotas  be  transferable? 

Absolutely.  The  negotiability  or  trans¬ 
ferability  of  these  quota  certificates  or  fran¬ 
chises,  or  whatever  you  might  call  them,  is 
of  the  essence  of  this  program.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  situations  in  which  Farmer  A, 
for  example,  will  decide  for  one  reason  or 
another  not  to  use  his  quota  this  year.  But 
Farmer  B,  who  is  an  enterprising  young 
fellow  eager  to  expand,  wants  to  grow  more 
of  the  commodity  than  his  quota  will  per¬ 
mit.  So  Farmer  B  borrows  or  rents  or  buys 
Farmer  A’s  quota  and  increases  his  produc¬ 
tion.  The  negotiability  feature  is  a  way  of 
adjusting  production  betw-een  indiv'iduals. 

Then  secondly,  and  ev'en  more  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  fact  that  as  our  technology' 
develops  the  production  of  v'arious  com¬ 
modities  tends  to  shift  geographically.  So 
to  keep  from  freezing  agriculture  in  any 
particular  mold  we  must  make  these  certifi¬ 
cates  negotiable.  We  must  permit  produc¬ 
tion  to  move  about  at  the  local  lev'cl  within 
the  controlled  aggregate. 

Would  you  look  upon  this  as  a  kind  of 
licensing  system? 

I  don’t  like  licensing.  A  license  seems  to 
imply  non-transferability  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  lot  of  skullduggery  in  getting  li- 
censes.  These  quotas  are  going  to  be  worth 
something  and  people  are  going  to  want 
them  if  the  program  is  successful  in  reduc- 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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An  Estate  Plan 

Writing  a  will  which  provides  family  security  and  keeps  the  farm  in  one 


As  FARM  SIZE  and  capital  investment  in 
iV  equipment  have  grown,  farmers  have 
become  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
laws  and  mechanics  of  transferring  their 
property  to  their  heirs.  Estate  planning 
has  become  a  familiar  tenn  around  the  farm. 

Estate  planning  seems  to  mean  many 
things  to  many  people.  To  some,  estate 
planning  is  thought  to  he  a  device  for  sav¬ 
ing  or  dodging  taxes  to  be  utilized  mainly 
by  those  in  extremely  high  tax  brackets.  To 
some,  it  means  buying  additional  life  insur¬ 
ance.  To  others,  it  means  the  creation  of  a 
trust  to  operate  or  control  projK*rty.  To 
still  others,  estate  planning  involves  life¬ 
time  gifts  of  one’s  property.  And  there  are 
still  other  ideas  as  to  what  it  is.  None  of 
these  is  completely  accurate. 

Estate  planning  may  involve  some,  all, 
or  none  of  these  ideas  and  transactions. 
I'he  principal  objective  of  an  estate  plan 
is  the  economic  protection  of  the  family. 
Each  plan  must  be  carefully  tailored  to  fit 
the  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  family.  In  general,  the  estate  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  preservation  of  the  estate  dur¬ 
ing  lifetime  and  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 
.Since  nothing  is  so  contant  as  change,  an 
estate  plan  provides  for  flexibility  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  property  within  the 
family  group.  It  also  proWdes  for  a  certain 
amount  of  liquidity  in  meeting  debts  and 
costs  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  at 
the  time  of  death  and  it  is  generally  de¬ 
signed  to  minimize  the  death  taxes.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  frequent  error  in  estate  plan¬ 
ning  is  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on  the 
reduction  of  death  taxes.  As  a  consequence, 
important  family  considerations  arc  often 
overlooked  in  an  effort  to  save  taxes. 

The  Maurer  Estate 

Though  no  two  estate  plans  will  be  alike 
since  the  plan  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
particular  situation,  the  problems  and  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  preparing  an  estate 
plan  can  be  illustrated  by  the  plan  pre¬ 
pared  for  John  Maurer  and  his  family. 
(Maurer  is  not  the  real  name  of  this  central 
Illinois  farm  family.) 

John  Maurer  and  his  wife  Mary  have  a 
family  of  three  children.  John  is  now  52 
and  Mar)'  is  48.  Both  are  in  excellent 
health.  For  thirt)’  years  John  has  been  a 
successful  and  progressive  farmer.  He  is  a 
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ifor  John  Maurer 

)ne  )iece  is  a  common  problem.  Here  is  one  solution.  By  J,  Nelson  Young 


graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  is  active  in  civic  affaii-s, 
and  is  currently  serving  his  third  term  as  a 
member  of  the  local  school  board.  His 


parents  are  both  dead. 

Mary  is  also  a  University  graduate  with 
a  degree  in  home  economics.  She  has  taken 
an  active  role  in  church  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  work.  Mary’s  father  is  a  retired  school 
teacher.  Her  father  and  mother  are  both 
living.  They  own  their  own  home  and  have 
a  modest  retirement  income. 

Susan,  age  26,  is  the  oldest  child  in  the 
Maurer  family.  She  has  hnished  college 
and  is  married  to  a  successful  doctor,  age 
35,  whose  family  is  wealthy.  Susan  and  her 
husband  have  one  child,  a  son,  age  2. 

Robert,  age  24,  is  the  second  Maurer 
child.  He  has  been  farming  with  his  father 
for  the  past  two  years  since  graduating 
from  ag  college.  Bob  is  married  to  Ruth, 
age  25,  whom  he  met  at  the  university. 
Ruth  received  her  degree  in  education  and 
holds  a  teacher^s  certificate.  Ruth  is  an  only 
child ;  her  father  is  a  small-town  merchant 
who  has  enjoyed  reasonable  success.  He 
has  accumulated  an  estate  of  $100,000. 
Bob  and  Ruth  have  a  son,  18  months  old; 
all  of  them  enjoy  good  health.  Bob  is  very 
much  interested  in  farming  and  is  doing 
well  at  it.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  take 
over  the  op>eration  of  the  farm  on  his 
father’s  retirement  or  in  the  event  of  his 
father’s  death. 

The  youngest  Maurer  child  is  James,  age 
14.  Jim  is  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and 
an  excellent,  even  brilliant,  student.  A  case 
of  polio,  which  he  suffered  when  he  was 
seven,  has  left  him  with  a  slight  impairment 
in  the  use  of  his  legs.  He  is,  at  the  present 
time,  very  much  interested  in  science  and 
hopes  to  enter  medicine  as  a  profession. 

In  outlining  an  estate  plan  for  the 
Maurer  family,  the  first  step  is  to  prepare 
an  inventory  of  the  assets  which  make  up 
the  estate.  The  Maurer  estate  includes  the 
following  items: 

Value 

1.  Joint  bank  account 

(John  and  Mary)  $  4,000 

2.  Stock  in  co-operatives  (regis¬ 

tered  jointly,  John  and 

Mary)  5,000 

3.  Series  “E”  United  States  Sav- 


{Continued  on  page  138) 
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MARIE 

SCOTT 

A  great  woman  rancher  who  built  one 
of  the  big  spreads  of  the  mountain  west. 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


WHEN  MARIE  SCOt/ 
bought  the  little  five- 
room  clapboard  house  on 
Dallas  Creek  thirty  years 
ago,  she  tore  out  the  south 
end  of  the  liv'ing  room  and 
put  in  an  8  by  10-foot  pic¬ 
ture  window.  The  view  is 
magnificent;  a  green  valley 
with  a  fine  herd  of  Whiteface 
grazing  in  the  lush  irrigated 
pasture  and  in  the  distance 
a  row  of  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Rockies. 

Marie  Scott  vowed  that 
she  would  own  everything 
she  could  see  from  that  pic¬ 
ture  window.  Today  she 
owns  the  mountain  and  far 
beyond  it,  the  cattle  and  the 
green  pastures  and  the 
mountain  meadows.  She  has 
eight  mountain  camps  where 
she  runs  thousands  of  head 
of  stock  for  neighboring 


Marie  Scott  had  big  ideas  about  cattle  and  ranching  since  the  day  she  left  school 
to  strike  out  for  herself  as  a  rancher.  She  is  shown  (above)  with  the  largest  steer 
she  ever  raised — a.  2500-pound  beast  which  now  amazes  kids  at  Disneyland.  She 
dislikes  tractors,  jeeps,  or  trucks  and  runs  machine  salesmen  off  the  ranch.  Live 
horsepower  is  the  prime  mover  for  herding  or  hauling  feed. 


with  carflaps  for  blizzards 
and  the  zero  temperatures  of 
winter  in  the  mountains. 

Marie  Scott  long  ago  ruled 
out  the  softly  feminine  from 
her  life.  She  liked  the  rough 
life  of  the  range,  the  work  of 
men  and  a  man’s  world. 
When  she  was  a  young  girl 
she  preferred  to  be  with  the 
men  and  the  cattle  rather 
than  helping  her  mother  in 
the  kitchen.  She  wheedled 
ailing  calves  from  her  father, 
took  in  strays,  started  her 
own  herd  before  she  was  out 
of  grade  school.  She  had 
reached  perhaps  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  erratic  moun¬ 
tain  schools  when  she  de¬ 
cided  that  more  education 
was  superfluous.  Thereafter 
she  was  a  ranch  hand  with 
an  eye  for  the  future. 

The  future  was  not  raising 


ranchers;  she  owns  land  from  her  home 
base  on  Dallas  Creek,  near  Ridgeway,  Colo¬ 
rado,  on  the' Vest  slope  of  the  Rockies,  all 
the  way  to  the  Utah  border  and  beyond. 
She  doesn’t  know  how  many  acres  she  owns ; 
“Never  counted  it  up,”  she  says.  Ask  her 
neighbors  and  they’ll  tell  you,  “She’s  built 
up  a  great  land  empire” ;  and  they’ll  pull  a 
number  out  of  a  hat,  and  guess  at  twenty, 
forty,  sixty  thousand  acres. 

And  Marie  Scott  started  from  scratch. 

No  one  ever  calls  Marie  Scott  by  any 
other  name  than  Marie  Scott,  her  maiden 
name;  not  Miss  Scott,  or  Mrs.  Scott,  or 
Marie,  or  Mrs.  Valiant,  for  she  once  was 
married  to  Robert  Valiant.  She  has  be¬ 
come  a  legend  in  her  ow’n  time,  a  fabulous 
figure  of  no  sex  or  age,  a  pint-sized  ball  of 
fire  generated  from  land  and  cattle.  Her 
legs  are  bowed  from  a  lifetime  in  the  saddle, 
her  hands  calloused  and  gnarled ;  her  skin  is 
harsh  and  peeling  from  constant  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind;  she  is  thin  and  always 
tired  and  always  busy. 

She  was  bom  in  1895  across  Dallas  Creek, 
a  spit  aw'ay  frwn  her  present  home.  Her 
father  had  come  out  to  Colorado  from 


Missouri  in  the  1880’s,  married  a  girl  from 
Illinois,  and  homesteaded  a  640-acre  tract 
that  took  in  a  stretch  of  the  Dallas  Creek 
valley  and  wooded  mountain  slope.  Both 
her  father  and  mother  were  of  Scots-Eng- 
lish  descent.  Her  father  had  blue  eyes  and 
red  hair  and  freckles  on  his  hands. 

Marie  Scott  has  her  father’s  red  hair  and 
China  blue  eyes.  The  wind  and  the  sun 
and  snowbums  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
open  have  eroded  her  freckles,  but  at  64  her 
eyes  are  as  keen  as  ever,  and  her  hair  as  red. 
She  covers  the  windbum  with  a  generous 
coat  of  rouge,  her  one  concession  to  vanity. 

More  at  home  on  a  horse  than  on  the 
ground,  with  her  bowed  legs  and  assorted 
corns  and  bunions,  she  spends  as  little  time 
as  possible  afoot.  Soaking  wet,  she  weighs 
a  spare  100  pounds. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  she  wears  the  blue 
jeans  and  western  boots  of  the  rancher.  Her 
notion  of  dressing  up  is  to  apply  an  extra 
coat  of  rouge  and  exchange  her  faded  flan¬ 
nel  shirt  for  a  feminine  pink  gingham  cre¬ 
ation  bought  on  impulse  at  the  Ridgeway 
general  store.  She  has  two  hats;  a  battered 
felt  for  pleasant  weather,  a  corduroy  cap 


a  family,  sewing  a  seam,  cooking  backfat 
and  beans  for  the  men ;  she  wanted  to  ow-n 
land  and  cattle. 

When  she  was  eighteen  she  took  her 
small  savings,  borrowed  a  few  dollars  from 
her  father,  and  bought  a  small  mountain 
ranch.  When  the  snow  went  off  in  May 
and  the  grass  came  out,  she  drove  her  odd 
assortment  of  cattle  to  the  ranch.  She  ran 
them  there  that  summer,  perhaps  50  or  60 
head,  and  in  the  fall  sold  off  the  two-year 
olds.  When  she  was  2 1  she  took  out  a  home¬ 
stead,  adding  640  acres  to  her  holdings. 
The  choice  land  had  all  been  taken  and  her 
homestead  was  not  the  best,  but  she  was  on 
her  way. 

The  going  was  hard.  She  had  barely 
started  when  the  depression  crossed  the 
country  to  Colorado  and  beef  prices  hit 
bottom.  One  winter  Marie  Scott  ran  a  trap 
line  for  the  little  cash  she  needed,  and  lived 
on  venison  and  beans.  Trouble  came  in 
bunches;  bears  carried  off  her  calves,  and 
some  of  her  best  cows  were  poisoned  by 
larkspur.  Land  prices  fell  too,  but  Marie 
Scott,  being  a  litle  more  astute  than  most 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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By  Charles  F.  Rogers 


Silage 


The  idea  of  mech¬ 
anical  removal  of 
of  silage  is  an  old  one. 

Tho-first  silos  were  pits 
or  trenches  emptied  by 
the  bucketful.  As  silos  came  up  from  the  ground,  men  proposed 
many  devices  to  take  their  silage  out  of  towers.  (A  1915  patent 
for  the  mechanical  removal  of  silage  from  a  tower  silo  described  a 
“revoluble  bottom  .  .  .  having  one  or  more  radial  slits.  .  .  .  The 
silage  is  removed  while  the  bottom  is  being  revolved  and  is  auto¬ 
matically  sheared  from  the  bottom  of  the  mass  by  the  cutting  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  advancing  edge  of  the  slot.  .  .  .”)  This  patent  died 
forthwith,  leaving  farmers  still  wanting  silo  unloaders. 

Charles  W.  Chittenden,  of  Cortland,  Nebraska,  is  now  82,  and 
lives  on  the  farm  he  moved  to  in  1910.  Soon  after,  Chittenden 
built  a  13  X  30  wood  silo  with  eight  sides.  For  16  years  he  put  up 
each  September  more  than  80  tons  of  corn  silage.  For  16  years  he 
took  the  silage  out  by  hand.  As  he  looked  this  year  at  the  place 
where  the  wooden  silo  had  stood,  he  said,  “With  six  men  to  load 
bundles  of  corn,  and  my  steam  engine  to  run  the  silage  cutter,  we 
could  611  the  silo  above  the  top  in  about  four  hours. 

“For  all  the  years  I  fed  silage,  I  was  my  own  silage  unloader. 
Many  a  cold  morning,  or  when  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  wished  for  some 
kind  of  machine  to  take  the  silage  out  for  me.  I  kept  on  making 
silage  until  1932,  when  I  could  no  longer  get  help  to  make  silage 
in  the  upright  silo.  Everybody  was  Riling  horizontal  silos.  That 
kind  of  silage  did  not  look  good  to  me  after  what  I  had  taken  out 
of  my  wood  silo,  so  I  used  dry  feed.  That 
was  ten  years  before  I  heard  of  unloaders 
for  upright  silos.” 

Charles  Chittenden  and  men  of  his  time 
had  to  wait  until  both  the  electric  power 
and  reliable  machines  were  available.  Even 
in  1 950  the  existing  silp  unloaders  were  be¬ 
set  with  low-capacity,  mechanical  defects 
and  difRculties  with  power.  Some  of  them 
still  are.  Only  in  the  last  Rve  years  or  so 
have  many  silage  unloaders  achieved  the 
dependability  and  output  they  have  today. 

Unloaders  reduce  the  need  for  manpower, 
they  are  always  on  the  job,  and  their  piower 
costs  are  low.  Because  they  give  a  man  free¬ 
dom  to  be  sick  or  away  from  his  feedlot  at 
chore  time,  he  can  put  his  skills  to  work  at 
other  jobs,  perhaps  leaving  the  mechanical 
end  of  feeding  to  his  family. 

There  are  other  advantages :  1 .  Animals 
prefer  fresh  silage.  Feeding  fresh  forage 
little  and  often  is  better  than  Riling  up  the 
bunk  once  or  twice  a  day.  2.  Silages  vary  in 


quality  from  one  part 
of  the  silo  to  another. 
An  unloader  mixes  the 
silage  as  it  digs,  and 
gives  a  uniform  mix¬ 
ture.  3.  An  unloader  fluffs  up  silages.  This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  with  grass  silage.  Animals  eat  the  fluffier  silages  more  readily. 
4.  An  unloader  chips  frozen  silage  and  mixes  it  with  that  not 
frozen.  Also  frequent  feeding,  with  an  unloader  will  reduce  the 
chance  for  surface  freezing  of  the  silage.  This  eliminates  the  risk 
from  feeding  frozen  silage.  Frozen  silage,  once  thawed,  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  which  has  never  been  frozen.  5.  An  un¬ 
loader  takes  away  all  the  silage  it  loosens  and  leaves  the  remainder 
solid.  This  reduces  spoilage  because  the  surface  exposed  to  air  is 
always  at  a  minimum.  6.  Silage  unloaders  have  made  large  silos 
practical,  both  pit  and  tower.  Machinery  for  filling  such  silos  had 
been  in  use  long  before  machinery  for  remov'al  was  available. 

Mechanics  of  Unloading 

All  silage  unloaders  use  some  kind  of  digging  device  for  moving 
silage.  The  simplest  forms  are  the  man  with  a  fork  or  a  tractor- 
mounted  scoop.  Both  loosen  more  silage  than  they  take,  and  the 
silage  suffers  from  the  mauling  of  the  pile.  Machines  with  fast- 
moving  edges  cut  away  the  silage  leaving  the  remainder  as  solid 
as  before.  The  surface  left  exposed  by  this  cutting  action  is  fre¬ 
quently  pressed  down  so  that  penetration  of  air  is  reduced. 

In  tower  silos  the  digging  ‘teeth’  may  be  carried  on  augers  or 
chains,  which  make  an  arm  that  rotates 
around  the  silo.  This  digging  mechanism 
also  moves  the  silage  to  the  center  of  the 
silo,  from  which  point  some  other  device 
takes  it  away.  Most  unloaders  pick  up  the 
silage  from  the  center  and  fling  it  out  with 
an  impeller.  There  are  two  variations,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Berg  unloader  uses  an  auger  to 
haul  and  deliver  the  silage,  and  the  Big  Jim 
delivers  it  to  a  central  hole,  where  it  falls 
to  a  bottom  tunnel  and  is  carried  away 
mechanically  under  the  floor. 

There  are  two  typies  of  bottom  un¬ 
loaders.  The  cutting  type  is  a  chain  saw 
that  cuts  away  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and 
drags  the  cuttings  to  the  central  pioint  from 
which  it  is  removed  by  drag  chain  working 
in  a  channel  recessed  in  the  floor. 

The  other  type  of  bottom  unloader  is  an 
auger  in  a  tube  with  an  opening  in  the 
center  of  the  silo.  This  kind  is  useful  only 
for  the  removal  of  free-flowing  grain.  When 
the  grain  bridges,  the  arch  must  be  broken 


UNLOADERS 


An  unloader  takes  silage  from  the  side  of  a  pit 
(opposite),  or  the  top' of  a  tower  (below).  It 
doesn’t  disturb  what  it  doesn’t  remove.  The  sil¬ 
age  it  delivers  is  fluffy  and  lump-free.  Cattle 
like  it.  So  do  farmers. 
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to  drop  the  grain  on  the  auger.  The  chain  An  indicator  shows  the  position  of  the 

saw  type  of  bottom  unloader  will  alw’ays  digging  arm  so  it  can  be  centered  for  re¬ 
remove  bridged  grain  because  of  the  re-  moval  of  the  unloader. 

voK  ing  cutter  arm.  The  advantages  of  the  bottom  unloader 

The  only  chain  saw  type  bottom  un-  are  that  its  motor  and  drive  are  outside;  it 

loader  at  present  sold  is  the  Harvestore.  It  removes  silage  in  the  same  order  as  it  was 

is  not  sold  separately  from  the  Harvestore  ensiled,  and  silage  can  be  added  without 

silo  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  three  moving  the  unloader.  Some  disadvantages 

models,  for  14,  17,  and  20-foot  Harvestores,  are  the  extreme  weight  on  the  unloader, 

all  use  a  5  h.p.  continuous  duty  motor,  which  means  it  must  be  stronger  and  needs 

outside  the  silo.  The  chain  drag  moves  com-  a  high  starting  load;  the  chain-type  un- 

parativ’ely  slowly  (4-8  rpm)  and  the  dig-  loader  will  only  fit  one  diameter  silo;  and 

ging  arm  makes  one  turn  in  60  minutes.  will  tolerate  very  little  “out  of  roundness.” 

Choice  of  llnloader 

These  are  some  of  the  points  fanners  should 
consider  when  choosing  an  unloader: 

The  range  of  diameters  in  which  the 
one  model  unloader  will  work — can  you 
change  the  length  of  the  digging  arm  of  the 
silo  unloader  to  work  on  all  the  silos  you 
have  or  will  get?  A  point  often  forgotten 
is  the  filling  and  unloading  time  of  large 
diameter  silos.  Comparatively  more  silage  is 
exposed  for  a  longer  time.  With  too  slow 
a  rate  of  filling  or  removal,  spoilage  may 
be  great.  All  the  manufacturers  offer 
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Name 

of 

unloader 

Silo 

diameter 

(feet) 

Prices  f.o.b. 
factory 

includini  motor 
and  controls 
(16-foot) 

Weicht  of 

unloader 

(pounds) 

(16-foot  model) 

Suspension 

while 

operatine 

Number 

of 

motors 

Total 

horsepower  of 
motors 

Time  ratinf 
of  motors 
(hours; 

C=contlnuous) 

II 

Automatic 

Shut-off 

when  motor  has 
run  safe  time 
(C=continuous) 

un 

Driven 
around 
silo  by: 

loaners 

Size  of  silo  door 
for  larcest  part 
(inches) 

Wei|ht  of  part 
(pounds) 

Badier 

12-30 

1305 

one  cable 

1  or  2* 

3,  5,  or  7y,* 

1 

yes 

one  hub 

20x20 

50 

larn-O-Matic 

10-30 

1,070.00 

1250-1800 

one  cable 

1 

3 

1* 

optional 

double  hub 

16x24 

160 

Clay 

9-36 

1,174.00 

1100 

one  cable 

1 

5-7’/,* 

1 

no 

one  hub 

18x20 

150 

Bert 

12-30 

1,165.00 
(14  foot) 

1140 

not  suspended 

1 

3 

C 

C 

two  double  tires 

Foraiemaster 

10-24 

1,245.00 

900 

one  cable 

1 

3,  5,  or  7’/,* 

1 

no* 

two  hubs 

18x18 

125 

Volumatlc 

12-20 

1,215.00 

1100  . 

three  cables 

1 

5-7’/,* 

1 

yes 

suspended 
rini  drive* 

18x18 

155 

Bi|  Jim 

20 

24 

30 

2,600.00 
(30  foot) 

3250 

ten  cables 

2 

4 

2 

no 

suspended 
rint  drive* 

18x18 

155 

_ 

Level-Cut 

12-20 

1,383.75 

1038 

not  suspended 

2 

5'/, 

C 

C 

one  hub 

17’/,x24 

67 

1 

1 

Lundell 

Silo  Queen 

10-24* 

982.00 

1176 

not  suspended* 

1 

3,  5,  or  7’/,* 

C 

C 

two  double  tires 

45x14* 

40 

1 

1 

Nov  Holland 

Farmway 

10-24 

1,001.70 

1197 

one  cable 

1 

3  or  5* 

1 

yes 

two  double  tires 

95 

PAD 

10-30 

1,235.00 

1193 

one  cable 

2 

3’/j* 

1 

yes 

two  hubs 

22x23 

60 

Papec 

12-20 

not  suspended 

2 

3,  5,  or  7’/,* 

1 

yes 

two  tires 

60 

Patz 

12-24 

1,075.00 

925 

not  suspended 

1 

3  or  5* 

C 

c 

two  bubs* 

21x21 

30 

■If  loy 

10-30 

1,332.00 

1350* 

(20  foot) 

not  suspended* 

2 

3’/,-10’/,* 

C 

c 

two  tires 

14x22 

aufer 

Starllne 

10-20 

1,162.00 

916 

one  cable 

1 

5 

Vi 

yes 

two  hubs* 

24x24 

58 

Terramatic 

10-30 

1,168.00 

975 

one  cable 

1  or  2* 

3,  5,  or  7’/,* 

c 

c 

two  hubs 

20x24 

40 

Unico 

10-20 

1,176.00 

1100 

one  cable 

1 

3,  5,  or  7’/,* 

1 

yes 

one  hub 

20x20 

60 

Van  Dale 

10-30 

1,270.50 

962* 

(14  foot) 

one  cable 

1 

3-10* 

1 

no 

two  hubs 

20x20 

51 

Sllo-Matlc 

12-30 

1,170.00 

1000 

one  cable 

1  or  2* 

3-5%* 

Vi* 

two  or  three 
hubs* 

1 

1 
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models  which  will  fit  a  range  of  diameters, 
usually  with  increases  of  one  or  two  feet  of 
the  length  of  the  digging  arm. 

The  weight  of  the  unloader  will  affect 
the  output  of  the  unloader,  its  ease  of  han¬ 
dling  and  its  cost.  A  heavier  machine  will 
probably  have  a  bi^er  output,  will  require 
more  power,  and  cost  more. 

The  total  horsepower  of  the  motors  in¬ 
dicates  the  starting  load  and  thereby  how 
heavy  the  wiring  must  be.  A  common  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  with  unloaders  is  inade¬ 
quate  power  from  improper  wiring.  The  di¬ 


rections  of  the  power  company  should  be 
followed  carefully  in  choosing  wire  size  and 
placement. 

The  number  of  motors  may  be  imp)ortant, 
as  a  large,  single  motor  has  a  higher  initial 
demand  load  than  several  smaller  ones 
starting  in  sequence.  A  number  of  small 
motors  starting  in  sequence  will  not  only 
reduce  the  demand  load,  but  are  likely  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  unloader. 
It  is  easier  to  overload  an  unloader  when 
all  parts  of  a  machine  operate  from  one 
motor  than  when  each  part  of  the  machine 


is  separately  powered.  Any  silo  unloader 
should  be  started  empty,  if  possible,  above 
the  silage  and  then  lowered  to  avoid  undue 
starting  load.  This  is  especially  true  for 
single  motor  models.  Of  course,  this  can’t 
be  done  with  non-suspended  unloaders. 

The  time  rating  of  the  motors  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  motor  with  a  limited  time 
rating  must  have  an  equal  cooling  period 
after  running.  Most  farm  motors  have  con¬ 
tinuous  rating,  because  they  are  open  and 
ventilated.  In  a  silo,  closed  motors  are  nec- 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


for  Tower  Silos 


Diiineter 
(inches)  and 
rpm  of  digfini 
auier(s) 


Time  for  one 
revolution  of 
diiging  arm 
(minutes) 


Extra  drivini 

“Out  of  round’’  Special  knives  wheels  or  hubs  Number  of  doors 

diameter  available  for  available  for  before  delivery 

tolerated  (feet)  frozen  silage  very  fluffy  silage  must  be  reset 


1 

240 

9 

1  or  2* 

275 

7  or  9 

2 

yes 

yes 

3 

yes 

yes 

120 

3-6 

9 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

200 

6Vi 

2Vi 

3 

res 

325 

7 

I'/j-S 

2 

yes 

450 

9 

2 

M'/x 

yes 

2 

205 

7Vt 

1  or  2 

203 

7 

Half  h.p.  motor  drives  discharge  auger  on  22-30  foot  diameters. 
Digging  auger  completely  covered. 

Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Continuous  rated  motor  optional. 

Double  digging  auger  on  larger  diameters. 
Auxiliary  unloading  auger  on  large  diameters. 


Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 
Unloader  may  be  turned  on  and  off  Inside  the  silo. 
Also  unloads  corn. 


Single  digging  auger. 

This  unloader  uses  augers  throughout.  There  is  no  blower. 

Double  switch  to  empty  discharge  auger  when  unloader  is  stopped. 


Motor  has  thermal  overload. 

Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Additional  h.p.  motor  on  larger  diameters. 
Ring  drive  tits  all  diameters. 


Ring  drive  uses  different  size  for  each  diameter.  This  unloads  down  a  center 
hole  made  in  the  silage  as  silo  is  filled.  The  unloader  also  distributos  while 
tilling.  A  covered  auger  removes  silage  from  the  bottom  of  the  center  hole. 


Uses  chain  digger  and  blower— 255D  fpm  speed. 

No  blower.  Chain  flings  silage  out,  rotating  “over  and  under’’— chain 
saw  principle. 


One  lifting  cable  optional. 

Thirty-foot  diameters  on  request. 
Additional  h.p.  motor  on  larger  diameters. 


Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Suspended  drive  ring. 

Some  parts  of  larger  unloaders  will  not  fit  through  silo  door. 
Half  h.p.  motor  drives  auger  discharge. 


Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Additional  h.p.  motor  on  larger  diameters. 

Off  shapes  would  interfere  with  unloading. 

Uses  gathering  chain— 700  fpm— which  feeds  a  blower.  Chain  saw  type. 


Cable  available  to  raise  unloader.  Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 
Off  shapes  make  adjustments  harder.  Auger  won’t  fit  through  silo  door  on 
larger  models. 


Motor  has  manual  reset  thermal  overload. 

Separate  hubs,  one  ahead  of,  one  behind  digging  augers. 
Manufacturer  believes  extra  part  not  necessary  tor  fluffy  silage. 


Two  motors  optional  up  to  20  foot  diameters,  standard  24-30  foot. 
Second  motor  drives  auger  discharge,  either  %  or  1  h.p. 

Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Auxiliary  auger  discharge  for  large  silos. 
Impeller  driven  direct  from  transmission  shaft. 
Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters. 


Additional  h.p.  motor  on  larger  diameters.  Larger  models  have  half  h.p. 
booster.  Also  make  different  model;  16  foot  costs  $1,028.50. 


Additional  h.p.  motors  on  larger  diameters.  Continuous  rating  motor  op¬ 
tional.  Has  master  switch  in  silo.  Small  motors  have  cut-off;  large  don’t. 
Uses  discharge  auger,  Vx  to  h.p.  Two  digging  augers  on  larger  sizes. 
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LOADING  HOPPER 


“TTTe  didn’t  build  our  new  feedlot 

VV  from  any  sense  of  pride — we  felt 
we  had  to,  to  stay  in  the  cattle-feeding  end 
of  fanning,”  William  Rothenberger  said  the 
other  day. 

Erland  Rothenberger,  Bill’s  partner  and 
younger  brother,  added,  “A  farmer  must 
grow,  but  if  he  doesn’t  know  his  production 
costs  he  is  going  to  have  a  hard  time  staying 
in  agriculture.  Growth  must  be  tied  to  the 
cost  of  pnxluction.  The  new  feedlot  has  cut 
production  costs,  but  we  now  know  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  costs  even  more  to  sur¬ 
vive  a  falling  cattle  market.” 

The  Rothenberger  brothers  were  bom 
good  managers  and  both  of  them  refined 
this  birthright  to  the  point  where  poor  farm 
management  is  actually  painful  to  them. 
In  describing  an  acquaintance  who  had 
failed  to  keep  a  depreciation  account  on 
his  fann  equipment.  Bill  said,  “He  was  ac¬ 
tually  living  on  his  capital.”  His  voice  could 
hardly  have  been  more  disapproving  if  he 
had  discovered  the  erring  friend  had  been 
raising  marijuana  for  home  consumption. 

The  Rothenbergers  put  their  ideas  into 
practice  last  year  when  they  built  a  new 
feedlot  on  their  farm  near  Frankfort,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Mechanizing  the  feedlot  has  reduced 
labor  for  feeding  a  steer  to  one-twentieth  of 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  for  cleanup  to  one- 
seventh.  The  brothers  now  feed  more  than 


three  times  the  cattle  with  a  fraction  of  the 
work.  Feeding  time  has  been  reduced  from 
four  hours  to  14  minutes  jjer  steer  during 
the  137-day  feeding  period;  cleanup  from 
three  hours  per  steer  during  the  same 
period,  to  24  minutes ;  and  the  number  of 
feeders  increased  from  82  to  257. 

The  need  for  the  big  feedlot  was  created 
by  the  growth  of  the  farm  and  the  vastly 
increased  land  put  to  corn.  The  original 
241  acres,  which  has  been  in  the  Rothen¬ 
berger  family  since  Andrew  Jackson  signed 
the  deed  in  1829,  has  been  augmented  by 
the  purchase  of  two  small  neighboring 
farms  to  make  a  total  of  a  little  over  400 


acres.  They  are  productive  acres,  too.  “We 
are  blessed  with  good  soil,”  Bill  said  the 
other  day.  “A  com  failure  around  here  is 
practically  unknown.” 

When  the  brothers  formed  their  partner¬ 
ship  in  1936,  the  farm  was  in  a  three  year 
rotation  of  com,  wheat  and  clover,  giving 
them  80  acres  of  corn  a  year.  The  yield  at 
that  time  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Today,  350  acres  are  in 
continuous  corn,  and  heavier  fertilization 
produces  90  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Land,  fertilizer,  and  continuous  corn 
have  increased  the  annual  corn  crop  from 
around  5,000  bushels  to  over  34,000.  To 
disjjose  of  this  crop,  the  Rothenbergers  have 
concentrated  on  cattle  and  hogs  (they  mar¬ 
ket  from  1,500  to  1,800  head  a  year) .  Hand¬ 
feeding  the  82  head  of  steers,  they  decided, 
was  uneconomical.  From  their  own  e.xperi- 
ence  and  from  studies  made  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  they  recognized  they  were 
beyond  the  upper  limits  for  economical 
hand-feeding.  Their  batch  of  82  steers  was 
an  awkward  number  which  should  either 
be  reduced  or  increased  with  the  addition 
of  some  form  of  mechanized  feeding. 

Their  decision  to  mechanize  was  based 
on  corn  production ;  the  desire  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent  of  outside  labor  (they  do  all 
the  work  on  the  place  and  occasionally  do 
some  custom  work  to  boot) ;  and  also  the 


COST-CONSCIOUS  FEEOLOT 

Labor  time  has  been  reduced  to  14  minutes  for 
feeding  and  24  minutes  for  cleanup  per  steer  for 
the  feeding  period  in  the  Rothenberger  lot.  Con¬ 
tinuous  corn  on  350  acres  provides  the  feed.  The 
parts  of  the  system — a  24  by  60-foot  silo,  20,000 
square  feet  of  concrete,  silo  unloader,  bulk  tanks, 
augers,  and  two  sheds — cost  $25,299.  The  Roth¬ 
enbergers  had  to  assign  $10.77  overhead  cost  to 
each  steer  fed  on  their  first  batch  of  258  steers; 
this  can  be  reduced  to  around  $6  by  feeding  325 
steers,  which  they  find  the  lot  will  hold.  The  lot 
can  be  doubled  in  size  with  the  same  feeding 
equipment  by  extending  the  auger  another  100 
feet,  duplicating  the  sheds  and  concrete  lot,  and 
adding  silos. 


Erland  and  William  Rothcnberger,  standing  at 
^  the  input  end  of  their  feed  auger,  have  increased 
[  the  number  of  cattle  they  can  handle  and  have 
i  cut  the  cost  of  beef  production.  The  layout  (left) 

[  shoHS  their  simple  and  workable  arrangement, 
s  Silage,  corn,  and  supplement  move  directly  from 
I  silo  and  bins  to  the  hopper  of  the  feeding  auger. 
Gates  are  arranged  for  sorting  and  confining. 
Grow  th  can  come  by  doubling  the  length  of  the 
feed  auger  and  adding  silos  along  the  west  end. 

uncertainty  of  family  labor  coming  on  to 
take  ov’er.  Bill’s  son,  Ron,  enters  college 
next  year  and,  as  of  now,  hopes  to  go  into 
forestry.  Erland’s  son,  Steve,  is  14  and  still 
has  a  few  years  to  go  before  he  makes  a  de¬ 
cision  on  his  life  work. 

Trucks  and  Ice 

“We  first  thought  of  going  into  fence-line 
bunk  feeders  with  self-unloading  wagons,” 
bill  said.  “In  the  winter  of  1958  we  began 
traveling  around  the  country  looking  at 
some  of  these  systems.  It  was  cold  and  there 
was  an  ice  and  slush  buildup  along  the 
bunks  making  it  hard  to  feed  and  every 
farmer  we  ran  into  was  cursing  his  trench 
silo.  Then  we  saw  the  Michigan  report 
proving  the  large  tower  silos  were  com¬ 
petitive  with  trench  and  that  helped  us 
make  up  our  minds.  You  can  do  a  lot  more 
automating  with  a  tower  silo.” 

The  Rothenbergers  made  drawings  of 
feedlots.  They  consulted  with  ag  engineers 
and  equipment  men.  They  simplified  the 
plan  as  far  as  they  could.  They  considered 
the  probability  of  greater  growth  and  made 


provision  for  it  in  their  design.  They  decided 
on  the  location — a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  Erland’s  new  ranch  type  home. 

The  scale  drawing  on  page  62  shows  the 
layout  of  silo  and  buildings.  The  silo  is 
a  24  by  60-foot,  800-ton  concrete  silo,  and 
there  are  locations  along  the  west  side  of  the 
lot  for  other  silos  which  could  be  unloaded 
with  the  same  equipment.  Two  Butler  bins, 
a  5.8-ton  supplement  bin  and  a  6.8-ton 
grain  bin,  auger  their  feed  into  the  hopper 
of  the  feeding  auger.  The  feeding  auger 
which  divides  the  lot  into  two  equal  parts 
is  120  feet  long. 

On  each  side  of  the  auger  there  is  an  open 
shelter  of  a  pole-type  construction  with  the 
bottom  four  feet  of  the  poles  embedded  in 
a  four-foot  concrete  wall.  “We  decided  on 
a  concrete  wall  rather  than  heavy  plank¬ 
ing  on  the  sheds  because  we’d  seen  too  many 
plank  walls  busted  out  when  a  tractor 
nudged  them  during  cleanup,”  Erland 
said.  The  whole  area,  including  the  shed 
floor,  was  concreted.  The  corrugated  steel 
roof  of  each  shed  has  a  half-inch  Flintkote 
sheet  insulation  which  prevents  condensa¬ 
tion.  Alternate  sections  of  the  back  wall  act 
as  sliding  doors  which  can  be  opened  in 
the  summer  for  better  ventilation. 

While  grading  for  the  present  lot,  addi¬ 
tional  grading  was  done  for  duplicating  the 
shelter  buildings  and  extending  the  feeding 
auger  another  100  feet  to  double  the  size  of 
the  lot.  To  do  this  the  Rothenbergers  would 
have  to  add  more  silage  storage  space,  but 
the  present  angering  equipment  could  han¬ 
dle  the  extra  load. 


Fences  and  gates  separate  the  feeding 
and  loafing  areas  on  each  side  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  auger.  The  gates  are  normally  opten,  but 
during  cleanup,  or  when  they  want  to  sort 
the  cattle,  they  can  put  all  the  animals  on 
either  side  of  the  lot  or  confine  them  in  the 
feeding  area.  They  can  also  drive  the  cattle 
out  of  the  lot  through  a  gate  next  to  the  feed 
building  to  a  loading  chute  and  a  squeeze 
for  shipping,  or  individual  treatment. 

Parts  of  the  System 

The  feeding  equipment  consists  of  a  Badger 
silo  unloader  powered  by  a  7/2  hp  motor 
on  the  cutter  with  a  second  J/2  hp  motor 
angering  the  silage  out.  A  U-trough  with 
auger,  powered  by  %  hp  motor,  moves  the 
silage  from  the  silo  to  the  feeding  auger 
hopper.  Com  is  augered  to  the  hopper  of 
the  feeding  auger.  Supplement  is  also 
augered  into  this  hopper  in  metered 
amounts.  The  metering  is  accurately  done 
by  a  Zero-Max  transmission  system  which 
controls  the  auger  speed  through  an  accu¬ 
rate  gearing  system.  (The  Rothenbergers 
picked  up  the  Zero-Max  idea  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  Gilbert  Brown,  who  uses  five  of  them 
on  feed  ingredient  bins). 

The  feeding  auger  is  a  7-inch  screw  en¬ 
closed  in  a  9-inch  tube  with  v'ariable  holes 
for  even  feeding — this  is  a  Badger  design. 
This  120-foot  auger  is  powered  by  a  3  hp 
motor  which  is  capable  of  nmning  another 
100  feet  of  tube  enclosed  auger  if  it  is 
decided  to  enlarge  the  unit.  The  control 
panel  for  the  feeding  equipment  is  located 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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PLANNED  FLOW  DRYING  AND  STORAGE 


Theoren  chapman  knew  last  year  he 
was  goina;  to  need  more  corn  storage 
— his  corn  cribs  were  inadequate,  and  after 
haiA’est  he  would  have  more  corn  than 
places  to  put  it.  As  he  looked  around  the 
500  acres  of  Bloomingdale,  Indiana,  land 
he  farms  with  his  father.  Leland.  he  de¬ 
cided  on  some  major  building  changes. 

The  result  is  a  combined  drying-storage- 
grain  handling  facility  for  shelled  corn 
with  100  percent  mechanized  handling. 
About  the  only  need  the  Chapmans  have 
for  a  scoop  shovel  is  for  a  dust  pan.  The 
facility  includes  enough  hopper  bins  for  a 
complete  processing  system  and  bulk  sup¬ 
plement  storage.  These  same  hoppers  can 
be  used  to  store  wet  corn  at  harAest.  \  spe¬ 
cial  wrinkle  in  adapting  a  round  metal  bin 
as  a  batch  dryer  rounds  out  the  17,000 
bushel  facility.  The  dryer  can  deliver  from 
800-1000  bushels  eveiA'  day. 

Theoren  Chapman  has  a  dream  grain 
handling  setup  for  a  IK’estock  farm,  and  he 
has  it  completed  for  54  cents  per  bushel. 
This  may  sound  high  if  you  haven’t  dug 
into  such  problems,  but  a  little  inquiry  will 
show  you  it’s  not. 

Chapman  is  a  young  man,  good-looking, 
with  a  bronze  face  and  a  tan  that  runs  up 
his  face  to  hide  in  his  shorter-than-crew-cut 
hair.  He  is  proud  of  his  silver  grain  hand¬ 
ling  unit — he  will  talk  about  it  even  when 


dragooned  by  his  wife  into  planting  bulbs. 
His  wife,  Donna,  is  a  slendei',  dark  girl,  who 
doesn’t  look  as  if  their  four  sturdy  children 
could  jjossibly  be  hers. 

“Last  year,”  Chapman  explained,  “I  had 
two  1.000-bushel  bins  that  could  have  held 
shelled  corn.  And  I  had  about  12,000  bush¬ 
els  of  what  I  thought  was  good  ear  corn 
storage.  \Ve  used  a  lot  of  temporary  stor¬ 
age,  picket  fences  mostly,  for  another 
10,000  bushels.  We  increased  our  corn  acre¬ 
age  in  1959.  We  needed  more  storage,  and 
the  temporary  storage  was  not  too  good. 
That’s  when  we  knew  we  were  going  to 
have  to  do  some  building.  We  were  plan¬ 
ning  ear  com  storage.” 

Chapman  was  semi-reluctantly  digging 
holes  for  bulbs,  but  still  talking  about  the 


PLANNED  FLOW  DRYING  AND  STORAGE 

This  17,0000-bushcl  grain  handling  unit  is  fully 
mechanized.  It  uses  a  single  drying  floor  in  one 
bin,  a  special  unloader  which  makes  the  bin  a 
batch  dr>er.  and  a  low  heat  dryer.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  the  drying  bin  is  used  as  storage. 
Each  building  is  separate,  and  can  be  built 
separately,  if  the  budget  so  demands.  Grain  can 
be  moved  around  in  the  unit,  and  a  mixing  mill 
is  fed  from  four  hoppers  by  gravity.  Thus  a 
mixed  feed  can  be  delivered  to  a  wagon.  The 
whole  unit  cost  54  cents  a  bushel. 


building.  “The  county  agent  here,  Billy 
Beach,  took  me  to  see  Bruce  McKenzie  in 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
at  Purdue.  Bruce  sketched  several  outlines, 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  then  to  go  to 
dr\'  shelled  corn.  (‘Now  where  do  you  want 
this  hole?’  ‘Right  there,  but  watch  the 
hyacinths.’) 

“The  layout  we  used  is  Bruce’s  idea  for 
a  grain  handling  outfit  suitable  for  10,000 
to  20,000  bushels.  We  have  17,000  bushels 
of  storage,  and  it  cost  around  54  cents  a 
bushel.  (Ts  that  deep  enough?’  ‘Yes,  but 
watch  for  the  hyacinths,  and  I  wish  we 
could  get  rid  of  all  these  caladium.  They 
grow  like  w^eeds.’ ) 

“We  did  a  lot  of  labor  ourselves,  and  1 
got  some  discounts,’’  said  Chapman,  “but 
anyone  could  do  it  for  63*4  cents  a  bushel. 
That  includes  the  storage  bins,  augers,  ele¬ 
vator,  concrete  footing,  the  drying  floor  and 
the  fan  and  heater.  Our  total  cost  was 
around  $9,200.” 

Dream  Facility 

Chapman’s  unit  is  the  apple  of  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s  eye,  as  well  as  the  product  of  his 
inventive  mind.  McKenzie  explained  the 
idea  to  Chapman  in  the  summer  of  1959, 
using  more  than  a  little  enthusiasm,  as  no 
such  unit  had  then  been  built.  The  enthus¬ 
iasm  brushed  off  on  Chapman  and  is  still 
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The  Chapman  grain  handling  facility  (above), 
is  shown  diagranuiiatically  (left).  The  drying 
bin  is  the  right-hand  bin  in  both  photo  and  draw  ¬ 
ing.  The  photo  was  taken  before  the  gravity 
spouts  to  the  bins  bad  been  installed,  but  the 
auger  feed  to  the  large  bins  can  be  seen  just 
above  the  doors  to  the  central  shed. 

there  after  a  year’s  operation. 

The  two  men  sat  in  McKenzie’s  Purdue 
office  that  hot  summer’s  day  in  1959,  and 
the  engineer  e.xplained  a  conception  to  the 
farmer.  McKenzie’s  voice  boomed,  and 
I'heoren  Chapman  sat  a  little  uncomfort¬ 
ably,  as  many  a  farmer  sits  in  a  university 
office. 

“The  whole  conception,”  e.xplained  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  “is  to  locate  storage  and  drying 
units  around  a  central  processing  structure, 
so  the  central  building  is  the  focal  point  of 
all  handling.  If  a  vertical  elevator  is  put  at 
this  focal  point,  all  bins  are  essentially  ec|ui- 
distant  from  the  elevator.” 

“Combine  with  this,”  McKenzie  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  idea  that  we  aren’t  going  to  do 
anything  faster  or  bigger  than  we  have  to, 
and  we’ll  make  maximum  use  of  portable 
unloading  equipment,  and  you  have  it.” 

The  key  to  mechanized  grain  handling 
is  the  use  of  a  flat  bottom  bin  unloader. 
McKenzie  designed  and  built  the  first  low 
cost  sweep  unloader  for  use  inside  a  circu¬ 
lar  flat  bottom  bin.  It  is  an  auger  with  a 
half  shield  down  one  side,  powered  by  an 
Vs  or  5/2  hp.  electric  motor.  The  whole 
unit  pivots  on  a  pin  supported  over  a  center 
hole  in  the  bin  floor.  The  rotation  of  the 


auger  drives  it  around  the  bin  and  at  the 
same  time  drags  the  grain  to  the  center 
hole.  A  larger  auger  under  the  floor  carries 
grain  to  the  outside. 

The  unloader  is  very  light  (less  than  50 
pounds)  and  is  currently  being  manufac¬ 
tured  without  a  shield  for  a  list  price  of 
$122.  In  use,  the  unloader  is  never  cov¬ 
ered  with  grain.  The  underfloor  conveyor 
is  operated  until  all  the  grain  that  will  run 
to  the  center  hole  has  been  removed;  then 
Chapman  slips  the  unloader  on  the  pivot 
pin.  The  auger,  which  is  hinged  on  the 
pivot  pin  with  an  action  exactly  like  a  boat 
oarlock,  nms  around  the  inverted  cone, 
pulling  grain  to  the  center. 

The  Layout 

The  silver  shed  and  storage  bins  are  in  a 
setting  of  tall  elms,  evergreens  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  on  the  Chapman  farm.  The  hub 
of  the  unit  is  a  rectangular,  pole  framed, 
galvanized  steel  shed.  This  elongated  cen¬ 
ter  house  is  a  drive- through.  It  encloses  the 
34-foot  elevator  and  700  bushels  of  hopper 
bin  capacity  in  4  wooden  bins.  There’s  just 
enough  space  left  for  a  crawl  ladder  up 
and  a  catwalk  over  the  bins. 

The  building  is  16  feet  wide  by  30  feet 
long.  The  12-foot  drive  is  offset  to  one  side. 
This  gives  a  4-foot  wide  service  area  down 
the  other  side  for  the  elevator,  ladder, 
switch  panel,  automatic  grinder,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  feed  mixing  supplies  The  hop¬ 
per  outlets  are  12  feet  above  the  drive, 
clearance  for  a  large  truck.  Double  doors 
close  each  end  of  the  drive. 


Outside  this  central  shed  are  the  storage 
bins — two  21 -foot,  5,000-bushel  bins  on  one 
side,  three  bins  on  the  other  side.  The  cen¬ 
ter  bin  of  the  three  is  the  round  metal  bin 
adapted  for  batch  drying.  It  is  an  18-footer, 
of  3,300-bushel  capacity.  The  other  two 
bins  are  1.500  bushels  each,  made  from 
three  1,000-bushel  bins  which  already  were 
on  the  farm. 

All  of  the  bins  are  filled  with  the  central 
elevator,  which  is  located  on  the  side  of 
the  driveway  closest  to  the  three  bins.  These 
bins  are  the  lowest  in  height,  and  are  filled 
by  gravity  spouts.  Irrigation  tubing  is  used 
for  spouting. 

The  two  large  bins  are  tall  (  25  feet  to  the 
bonnet),  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  drive 
from  the  elevator.  “Theoren,  all  you  need 
is  two  of  the  smallest,  lowest  cost  screws 
you  can  find  to  fill  those  bins,”  McKenzie 
said.  Two  3  5/2 -inch  diameter  21 -foot  augers 
were  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent 
hopper,  upward  through  the  top  of  each 
5,000-bin  wall,  continued  under  the  roof, 
to  top  center.  The  two  screws  incline  up¬ 
ward  from  the  hopper  like  the  antennae 
of  a  giant  insect.  The  motors  are  directly 
under  each  bin  bonnet,  for  easy  servicing. 
The  removable  roof  sheet  is  over  the  screw 
if  it  should  ever  have  to  be  replaced.  There 
is  no  water  seal  problem,  no  elaborate  sup¬ 
port  frame. 

To  fill  the  two  big  bins,  the  grain  is  car¬ 
ried  up  the  leg,  dumped  into  the  hopper, 
and  from  there  is  carried  up  the  little  screw 
into  the  bin.  How  can  a  375-bushel-per- 
hour  screw  keep  up  with  a  750-bushel-per- 
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Theoren  Chapman  removes  the  sweep  unloader  (above)  inside  the  bin 
before  filling  the  drying  bin  with  another  batch  of  grain  (below).  The 
truck  dumps  into  the  cross  auger,  set  in  the  floor  of  the  central  shed.  The 
elevator  behind  Chapman  raises  the  corn  and  it  is  spouted  to  the  drying 
bin.  The  grain  ends  up  in  the  sow  and  little  pigs  (opposite).  Look  care¬ 
fully,  that’s  two  sows,  not  one  long  one. 


hour  elevator?  It  can’t,  but  it  doesn’t  have  to.  The  hopper  is  big 
enough  to  hold  what  the  little  auger  can’t  carry  w’hile  you’re  un- 
loading  a  batch,  and  the  auger  will  catch  up  before  you  dump 
the  next  batch.  And  if  you  don’t  believe  or  like  this,  you  can  always 
run  both  small  screws  and  keep  up  all  the  time.  Chapman  has  used 
both  methods  and  both  work. 

All  of  the  bins  unload  by  auger  into  the  central  cross  drag. 
Three  units,  consisting  of  the  flat  bottom  unloader,  the  underfloor 
auger,  and  a  horizontal  length  of  auger,  fit  all  bins  to  unload  them. 

The  Batch  Grain  Dryer 

The  batch  dryer  on  the  Chapman  farm  is  an  adaptation  of  a  round 
metal  bin.  Grain  is  dried  in  a  4-foot  deep  batch,  removed  from  the 
dryer  into  storage,  and  the  dryer  refilled  to  a  4-foot  depth.  The  ; 
cycle  is  one  800-bushel  batch  every  24  hours.  1 

Actually,  this  system  of  drying  is  not  restricted  to  this  storage  j 
layout.  The  3000-bushel  bin  could  be  replaced  with  a  small  or 
large  batch  dryer,  or  a  continuous  drying  unit.  This  bin  adapted 
for  batch  operation  was  chosen  because  of  the  low  first  cost. 

The  investment  cost  in  the  dryer  is  low  because  the  storage  bin 
is  not  a  drying  system  cost.  Chapman  needed  this  3000  bushel  of 
storage  no  matter  what  system  of  drying  he  used.  Operating  the 
bin  as  an  800  bushel  per  day  batch  dryer,  he  can  fill  all  storages. 
Then  the  dryer  operation  is  switched  to  in-storage  drying.  Air 
temperatures  are  reduced.  A  4-foot  layer  is  placed  in  the  bin,  and 
partially  dried.  Additional  com  is  added  in  layers  until  the  drying 
bin  is  full.  The  dryer  is  converted  to  storage. 

On  this  basis,  the  only  drying  system  cost  is  the  false  floor,  fan, 
heater,  flat  bottom  unloader,  and  underfloor  screw.  The  cost  of 


these  units  is  as  follows : 

False  Floor .  $  238 

Fan .  562 

Heater  .  489 

Flat  bottom  unloader .  122 

Unloading  auger  .  93 


Total  $1,504 


Since  the  unloader  and  underfloor  screw  fit  all  bins,  all  of  their 
cost  is  not  strictly  drying  system.  Also,  all  components  of  this  dry¬ 
ing  system  are  movable,  except  the  false  floor.  Thus  a  farmer  with 
two  drying  locations  could  shift  the  dryer. 

The  system  falls  about  half  way  between  supplemental  heat  dry¬ 
ing  and  conventional  batch  drying.  The  heater  can  raise  the  air 
temperature  50  to  75°F.  Taking  50°  F.  air  in  October,  the  heater 
will  raise  the  air  to  120°F.  According  to  USDA  Leaflet  No.  331 
“Drying  Shelled  Corn  and  Small  Grain  with  Heated  Air,”  a  5  hp 
fan  with  120°  F.  air  will  dry  800  bushels  of  25  percent  corn  to  12 
percent  in  19  hours.  These  are  specifications  for  the  Chapman 
dryer.  Air  flow  rates  are  approximately  10  cubic  feet  of  air  peri 
minute  per  bushel. 

Grain  handling  at  harvest  is  simple.  The  corn  is  picked  and 
shelled  in  the  field  and  brought  by  truck  or  wagon  to  the  drive- 1 
through  building.  There  it  is  dumped  into  the  cross  drag.  Thel 
dumping  takes  15  minutes.  (The  cross  auger  has  a  larger  capacity* 
than  the  elevator — and  unless  the  grain  flow  to  the  auger  is  re¬ 
stricted  it  backs  up  and  can  plug.  With  a  slightly  smaller  cross 
auger,  or  lower  speed  for  this  one,  the  grain  could  be  dumped  in 
one  pile  and  left  to  be  moved  automatically.)  The  elevator  raises* 
the  com,  and  it  slides  into  the  drying  bin.  As  soon  as  the  perforated; 
floor  is  covered,  the  fan  and  heater  are  started. 

Additional  wet  grain  is  added  throughout  the  day,  without  any 
shutdown  of  the  dryer,  until  a  4-foot  depth  is  reached.  About  200^ 
bushels  of  grain  is  harvested  and  stored  on  wagons  overnight,  for 
loading  the  next  morning  immediately  after  the  dryer  is  emptied. 
This  keeps  wasted  time  to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  the  only  time  the 
dryer  must  stop  is  during  unloading — about  one  hour  in  24  hours. 

Drying  goes  on  all  night.  The  heater  is  set  to  switch  off  auto-^ 
matically  about  5  a.m. ;  the  fan  then  blows  air  through  the  grain  to 
cool  it  for  about  two  hours.  (A  second  timer  could  be  installed  to 
stop  the  fan.)  The  timer  setting  is  adjusted  dejsending  on  drying 
time  estimates  for  different  grain  moisture  and  weather  conditions. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Materials  Handling 


WEIGH-OUT  HOG  LOT 


The  hogs  on  Donald  Mote’s  farm  near 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  are  used  to  speedy, 
streamlined  feeding.  Their  chief  diet  is 
high-moisture  corn  augered  from  a  glass- 
lined  silo,  and  the  Mote  hogs  think  of  the 
rumbling  auger  as  their  dinner  bell.  The 
dinner  bell  for  hogs  rings  no  longer  than 
the  one  that  calls  hungry  men  from  the 
field.  The  auger,  however,  fills  the  trough 
while  it  whirs;  when  it  stops.  Mote’s  job  is 
finished. 

Three  batches  a  year  of  500  hogs  each 
get  this  service.  When  they’re  ready  for 
market,  they  go  through  another  high-speed 
operation.  Mote’s  specially  arranged  scales. 
There,  sorting  gates  swing  smoothly,  and 
ev'ery  swing  means  another  pig  weighed. 

Thirty-year-old  Mote  farms  for  himself. 
When  he  needs  extra  help  (which  is  sel¬ 
dom),  he  calls  on  his  father  who  works  in 
a  nearby  plant.  Don  Mote  has  an  easy 
smile,  and  intense  grey  eyes,  which  reflect 
good  humor  and  independent  thinking.  The 
118-foot  auger  in  his  feed  trough,  which  is 
double  the  length  engineers  recommend, 
proves  that  he  is  self-confident  without 
being  hardheaded.  He  decided  that  by  wir¬ 
ing  in  an  ammeter,  he  could  overcome  the 
big  objection  to  long,  one-motor  augers — 
overloads.  He  collected  the  technical  infor¬ 
mation  that  applied,  and  then  made  his 
own  designs.  Mote  had  no  formal  training 


in  engineering,  but  he  said,  “I’ve  had  12 
years  of  schooling.  And  I  can  figure!” 

Labor  Savings  Bank 

Mote  had  to  cut  hog  tending  time  to  the 
bone  because  during  the  crop  season  he 
can’t  afford  to  idle  equipment  as  expensive 
as  his  self-propelled  combine.  He  raises 
crops  on  the  300-acre  farm  he  took  over 
from  his  grandfather  in  1949  and  leases 
another  460  acres.  He  also  does  custom 
work  for  his  neighbors,  so  spending  just  a 
few  minutes  in  the  feed  room  before  he 


WEIGH-OUT  HOG  LOT 

Donald  Mote  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  feeds  three 
batches  of  500  hogs  a  year  on  high  moisture 
corn  from  a  17  by  50  glass-lined  silo.  His  six- 
inch  distributing  auger  runs  the  length  of  his 
lot — 118  feet,  which  is  double  the  length  engi¬ 
neers  recommend.  An  ammeter  warns  him  of  an 
overload  and  light  signals  help  him  regulate  the 
feeding.  Adjustable  downs[>outs  regulate  feed 
drop,  and  a  movable  plate  on  the  front  wall  of 
the  feeder  limits  the  corn  hogs  can  reach.  Other 
guards  against  spillage  are  straps  across  the 
trough,  and  a  lip  on  the  front  edge.  Manure  is 
scooped  with  a  garden  tractor,  moved  to  the 
spreader  by  a  shuttle  stroke  gutter  cleaner,  and 
hauled  to  the  field.  A  special  system  of  gates, 
alleyways  and  switches  reduces  weighing  from  a 
four-man,  half-day  operation  to  a  job  Mote  can 
do  himself  in  two  hours. 


goes  to  the  fields  and  again  after  he  returns 
fits  into  his  program  nicely. 

His  lot,  fenced  into  halves  to  reduce  tail- 
biting,  sits  about  two-hundred  yards  from 
the  road.  The  1 7  by  50  foot  silo  that  holds 
the  wet  com  throws  its  shadow  over  the 
whole  operation.  Both  halves  of  the  lot  have 
shelters  equipped  with  automatic,  overhead 
sprinklers.  One  shelter  is  an  old  shed  with 
new  pressurized  ventilation;  the  other  is  a 
shed  built  onto  the  bam  that  houses  the 
sorting  alleys,  the  scales  and  a  holding  pen. 

The  Com  Flow 

The  feed  bunk  stretches  from  the  silo  along 
the  side  of  the  lot  away  from  the  shelters. 
The  nerve  center  that  controls  the  feed 
flow  is  on  a  panel  in  the  feed  room  at  the 
silo.  When  he  feeds.  Mote  watches  two 
warning  lights  on  that  panel,  as  well  as  the 
ammeter  and  reacts  by  pushing  buttons — 
red  to  stop,  and  black  to  start  the  augers. 

When  he  presses  the  first  black  button, 
the  unloading  auger  twists  com  from  the 
silo.  Button  two  activates  the  auger  that 
lifts  the  com  from  the  silo  port  to  the 
hopper.  The  third  black  button  starts  the 
motion  that  sends  corn  along  the  118-foot 
trip  down  the  feed  bunk.  The  six-inch 
Mayrath  auger  is  powered  by  a  3-horse¬ 
power  motor.  The  other  motors  are  1  h.p. 
The  three  whirl  almost  in  unison,  because 
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Don  Mote’s  hogs,  fed  twice  a  day,  eat  leisurely 
(above).  At  the  left,  their  feeder  is  shown  from 
the  rear  with  the  back  wall  cut  away.  Corn 
flowing  into  any  drop  pipe  can  be  stopped  by 
sliding  the  downspout  along  the  auger  pipe,  as 
shown  in  color.  The  corn  pile  under  a  pipe  can 
be  increased  or  decreased  (as  shown  in  color) 
by  sliding  a  sleeve.  On  the  bottom  of  the  front 
wall  the  feeder  has  a  steel  plate  regulating  the 
feed  flow  to  the  trough.  The  trough  has  dividers, 
and  a  lip  on  the  front  to  help  reduce  spillage. 

no  time  is  lost  between  pushing  buttons. 

In  about  1%  minutes  the  com  fills  75 
feet  of  the  feeding  trough.  At  that  distance, 
a  microswitch  in  a  drop  pipe  trips  to  light 
the  green  bulb  on  the  control  panel.  This 
is  a  warning  to  shut  off  the  unloading  auger 
— the  com  left  in  the  system  fills  the  rest 
of  the  trough.  A  switch  in  the  last  drop  pipe 
lights  the  red  bulb  when  the  trough  is  full. 
Mote  can  alternate  pressing  black  and  red 
buttons,  running  small  quantities  of  corn 
into  the  augers,  if  the  red  light  doesn’t 
signal.  Either  way,  no  com  stays  in  the  auger 
pipes  to  freeze  in  winter  or  spoil  in  summer. 

On  a  hot,  humid  day,  Mote  watches  the 
ammeter  closely.  Usually  it  flutters  around 
30.  A  sudden  move  towards  50  indicates 
that  the  com  flow  has  jammed.  Mote  reacts 
by  pushing  the  red  stop  buttons  for  the 
unloading  and  elevating  augers,  giving  the 
stuck  com  time  to  clear. 

Mote  feeds  with  the  feed  room  door 
closed,  a  symbol  of  his  faith  in  the  augers 
and  their  controls,  as  well  as  a  protection 
against  curious  hogs. 


The  Feeding  Trough 

The  com  drops  from  the  auger  pij)es  into 
the  trough  through  four-inch  tubes  made 
from  downspouting.  These  tubes,  placed 
two  feet  apart,  have  adjustable  tin  sleeve 
extensions.  The  further  the  spouts  extend, 
the  less  corn  can  fall  into  the  trough  before 
the  corn  piles  reach  the  mouths  of  the 
spouts  and  plug  them. 

Mote  attached  the  downspouts  to  the 
auger  pipe  with  another  set  of  tin  sleeves. 
By  sliding  the  spout  along  the  auger  pipe, 
he  can  plug  the  outlet  and  stop  the  com 
flow  to  any  section. 

The  trough  itself  has  no  lids.  Instead, 
the  area  where  the  hogs  stand  to  eat  is 
covered  by  an  overhanging  roof.  Mote  put 
12  lightbulbs  in  the  ceiling;  a  time  switch 
lights  them  during  the  night  to  encourage 
more  feeding. 

Manure  Handling 

The  floor  under  the  covered  area  is  two 
inches  higher  than  the  concrete  on  the  rest 
of  the  lot  to  keep  water  off.  “Hogs  won’t 
usually  muck  up  the  area  by  their  feed,” 
Mote  said.  “I  hardly  have  to  clean  it.  For 
the  rest  of  the  lot  I’ve  just  installed  a  shuttle 
stroke  gutter  cleaner,  105  feet  long.  I’ve 
been  looking  at  hog  lots  on  other  farms, 
and  I  saw  how  hogs  like  to  lie  in  the  gutters 
and  ride  the  cleaners.  That’s  why  I  put  a 
cover  over  mine.” 

Mote  uses  a  little  garden  tractor  with 
a  36-inch  blade  to  scrape  the  manure  into 
the  gutter.  He  says  he  moves  an  average  of 
two  tons  a  day  in  about  thirty  minutes.  The 


cover  on  the  gutter  is  grated.  Mote  can 
drive  his  tractor  over  it,  and  push  the  ma¬ 
nure  through.  His  Jamesway  cleaner  ele¬ 
vates  the  manure  to  the  spreader,  and  Mote 
hauls  the  day’s  scrapings  straight  to  the 
field.  He  said  there  is  hardly  a  day  when 
the  fields  are  too  wet  for  it. 

Stopping  Spillage 

Mote’s  flair  for  invention  was  stimulated 
when  he  saw  feed  spilled  and  wasted  on  the 
farms  he  visited.  He  attacks  waste  in  three 
ways.  The  first  is  an  adjustable  front  wall 
on  the  feeder.  The  com  piles  between  it  and 
the  back  wall  of  the  feed  bunk.  Mote  can 
change  the  amount  of  com  that  slides  from 
the  pile  into  the  trough  by  adjusting  the 
bolts  on  a  six-inch  steel  strip  on  the  bottom 
of  the  front  wall.  The  steel  plate  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  two  inches  along  slots 
by  loosening  the  bolts. 

The  second  waste  chaser  is  a  trough 
divider — a  one-inch  steel  strap  bridging  the 
trough  every  foot.  This  stops  the  hogs  from 
scooping  com  out  by  scooting  their  snouts 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

Mote’s  third  idea  was  a  2j/2-inch  steel 
strap  laid  on  the  front  edge  of  the  trough. 
A  half  inch  projects  over  the  inside,  making 
it  harder  for  hogs  to  pull  com  over  the  edge. 

“I  also  save  lots  of  com  with  the  silo,’* 
Mote  added.  “I  used  to  lose  8  to  10  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  com  cribs,  and  rats 
seemed  to  grow  fat  on  the  poison  I  put  out. 
We  used  to  bet  to  see  who  could  kndck- 
off  50  rats  with  50  twenty- two  shells.  It 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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By  Earl  F.  Crouse 


One-Stop  Financing 


The  capital  requirements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  pyramided  so  rapidly  since 
1950  that  someone  has  said,  “Ail  a  farmer 
needs  is  an  interest  in  a  bank.”  Equally 
well-off,  though,  is  the  farmer  who  finds  a 
bank  which  will  take  a  real  interest  in  him. 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Macomb,  Illi¬ 
nois  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
finding  themselves  close  to  such  a  bank  the 
jjast  few  years.  For  banker-farmer,  H. 
Dewey  Ewing,  of  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  Macomb,  saw  the  need  for  a  better  kind 
of  credit  arrangement  for  his  farmer  clients 
and  took  steps  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  something  is  a  tN-pe  of  credit  called 
complete  financing. 

White-haired,  affable  Ewing  is  the  typi¬ 
cal  country  banker  as  he  mov'es  briskly 
about  the  sprawling,  modem  establishment 
which  is  the  home  of  The  Union  National. 
.As  he  stops  to  vTsit  with  a  farmer  depositor, 
or  is  buttonholed  for  advice  by  a  feeder 
concerned  about  production  costs,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  his  knowledge  of 
farming  is  of  the  same  intimate,  hard- 
school -of-experience  sort  as  his  clients’. 
Ewing  has  been  in  farming  as  long  as  he 
has  been  in  banking  and  actively  manages 
his  600-acre  place  in  the  center  of  one  of 
Illinois’  most  productive  agricultural  areas. 

His  idea  of  credit  for  the  famier  is  this 
system  of  complete  financing.  The  bank 
does  not  go  out  after  machinery  or  cattle 
loans,  as  such.  Rather  it  attempts  to  finance 
the  farmer’s  entire  operation,  including 
even  such  items  as  household  expenses,  edu¬ 
cation,  the  family  car,  and  vacation  trips, 
in  a  unified  package. 

Instead  of  setting  up  rigid  maturities  for 
specific  loans,  an  estimate  of  the  credit 
needs  of  the  borrower  is  made  for  a  year  at 
a  time.  A  maximum  amount  of  credit  is 
agreed  upon  and  banker  and  borrower 
keep  an  eye  on  the  borrower’s  net  worth  as 
an  indicator  of  progress. 

“It  was  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  first 
caught  the  vision  of  this  thing,”  Ewing  be¬ 
gins  when  asked  to  explain  how  his  bank 


got  into  this  type  of  credit. 

“The  Production  Credit  Association  had 
started  an  office  in  our  county,  and  we 
were  glad  to  have  them  take  over  some  of 
our  weak  borrowers.  Many  of  these  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  hopeless  prospects  as  future 
fanners  and  customers.  However,  with 
PC’A  help,  some  of  these  former  customers 
turned  out  to  be  good  fanners.  This  made 
me  question  our  methods  and  I  concluded 
that  our  bank  was  not  giving  our  farm 
customers  the  sen-ice  they  should  have  and 
which  they  were  getting  from  our  com¬ 
petition  in  the  area. 

“I  decided  to  make  my  bank  a  real  sen-- 
ice  institution,  went  out  and  hired  a  top 
man  to  run  our  farm  department,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  developed  our  program  of  com¬ 
plete  financing.” 

The  man  Ewing  picked  to  run  his  farm 
department  is  Nye  Bouslog.  Bouslog  has  a 
small  office  to  the  rear  of  the  bank,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  for  private  conferences 
with  clients.  The  way  this  wiry,  sandy- 
haired  ex-county  agent  (or  “farm  adviser” 
as  they  say  in  Illinois)  outlines  the  bank’s 
program  makes  it  evident  that  he  not  only 
knows  fanning  from  the  furrow  up  but  also 


One  Stop  Financing 

Farmer-customers  of  the  Union  National  Bank, 
Macomb,  Illinois,  make  all  their  borrowing  ar¬ 
rangements  at  one  time.  An  estimate  is  made 
of  all  their  credit  needs  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
Feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  equipment  purchases,  tax 
payments,  and  even  such  items  as  household  ex¬ 
penses  and  vacation  trips  are  figured  in  the  loan 
budget,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  credit  is 
agreed  upon.  But  the  funds  are  borrowed  only 
as  they  are  needed,  and  interest,  payable  every 
six  months,  is  charged  only  on  the  amount  actu¬ 
ally  outstanding. 

Payments  on  the  principal  are  made  as  antici¬ 
pated  income  becomes  available.  The  borrower’s 
progress  is  measured  by  the  changes  in  his  net 
worth  rather  than  by  the  requirement  of  meeting 
rigid  loan  maturities.  It  is  a  flexible  system  which 
frees  the  responsible  operator  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  insufficient  credit. 


knows  how  to  deal  with  his  fanner-clients, 
a  knack  developed  during  his  years  in  ex¬ 
tension  work. 

“Dewey  challenged  me  one  day  with  the 
(|uestion,  ‘How  would  you  like  to  have  a  job 
where  you  could  help  fanners  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  things  you  preach?’  ” 
lie  says.  “And  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
in  the  bank.” 

Exhibit  A  in  Bouslog’s  explanation  of 
complete  financing  is  the  “Financial  State¬ 
ment  and  Loan  Application”  reproduced 
on  pages  72  and  73.  “This  is  where  we 
start.”  he  says.  “Every-  farmer  who  presents 
himself  for  credit  helps  us  fill  out  this  form. 
When  it  is  finished  we  can  pretty  well  tell 
where  he  is,  where  he  is  headed,  and  what 
we  can  do  to  help.” 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  is  the  way  in  which  Bouslog 
handles  breeding  livestock.  So  far  as  he  is 
concerned  they  are  a  fixed  asset.  “A 
farmer  has  to  have  them  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
business,”  he  says.  “They  are  as  essential  as 
machinery  and  equipment.  Their  value  en¬ 
ters  into  the  loan  picture  only  when  the 
breeding  herd  is  to  be  liquidated.” 

Under  the  heading  “Loan  Application” 
Bouslog  gets  down  to  specifics.  The  fann 
operator  is  required  to  show  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  he  needs  the  money.  In 
the  example  on  page  73  the  first  item  listed 
under  “Specific  Loan  Purpose”  is  “Sup¬ 
plies,  equipment  and  renewal  of  cattle 
loan”  in  the  amount  of  $10,605.  This  will 
be  needed  in  December.  In  January  the 
borrower  is  going  to  need  $1,000  for  “in¬ 
come  tax,  feed,  and  equipment.”  In  March 
“fertilizer,  fuel,  feed  and  rent”  are  going  to 
require  $1,800;  and  so  on  down  to  October 
when  80  head  of  cattle  are  going  to  require 
an  estimated  outlay  of  $9,000. 

The  total  loan  budget  for  the  year  be¬ 
comes  $32,005  (the  amount  circled  in  the 
left  column)  ;  but  the  maximum  needed  at 
any  one  time  will  be  only  $  1 6,000  to  $  1 8,000 
(Maximum  Line  of  Credit  on  the  fonn) 
because  of  the  repayments  as  scheduled  in 
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the  right  hand  section  “Estimated  Income 
for  Repayment — Pledged.” 

Here  the  estimates  are  for  a  repayment 
of  $2,000  in  December  from  the  sale  of  80 
hogs;  $2,200  in  March  after  the  sale  of  100 
hogs,  and  so  on  for  a  total  of  $26,400.  ( The 
figures  and  prices  are  from  a  completely 
theoretical  example  and  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  actual  prices  at  the  time.)  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  borrower  in  the 
example  is  on  a  crop  share  lease  and  so  re¬ 
ceives  half  the  grain  produced  and  all  the 
livestock.  Also,  it  is  not  contemplated  in 
the  estimated  repayments  that  he  must 
necessarily  apply  the  entire  amount  of  any 
particular  piece  of  income  against  his  loan. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  varies  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Starting  out  in  December  it 
was  $10,605.  The  $2,000  December  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  sale  of  the  hogs  reduced  it  to 
$8,605 ;  the  January  increase  of  $1 ,000  took 
it  u]}  to  $9.605 ;  and  by  the  end  of  March, 
after  an  $1,800  increase  and  a  $2,200  pay¬ 
ment  it  shoidd  have  totaled  $9,205. 

The  borrower  signs  a  note  and  gives  a 
chattel  mortgage  for  the  initial  amount  he 
borrows.  Additional  borrowings  are  se¬ 
cured  by  other  notes.  The  bank’s  current 
interest  rate  is  6  percent.  The  interest  is 
paid  every  six  months  and  is  hgured  only 
'n  the  amount  outstanding  each  30  days. 
There  are  no  seiA'ice  charges  or  other  “add¬ 
ons”  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  borrower. 

Whenever,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  borrower  needs  funds  for  any  purpose 
agreed  upon,  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
contemplated  on  the  application,  he  simply 
notihes  the  bank  and  the  funds  are  de¬ 
posited  to  his  account.  The  income  he  de¬ 
posits  in  his  checking  account  and  writes  a 
check  to  the  bank  in  repayment  whenever 
feasible.  This  keeps  the  record  straight,  es¬ 
pecially  for  income  tax  purposes. 

“Our  responsibility,”  Bouslog  points  out, 
“is  to  guide  farmers  in  the  wise  use  of  their 
credit  resources.  We  will  never  intentionally 
giv'e  a  man  more  credit  than  he  can  use 
effectively  and  with  safety.  When  farmers 
learn  the  advantages  of  working  with  an 
adequate  bank  account  they  become  enthu¬ 
siastic  boosters  of  the  system.  Of  course, 
some  people  cannot  control  their  spending 
when  given  the  freedom  of  an  open  account 
like  this.  Complete  hnancing  is  not  for 
everyone,  but  it  is  being  used  successfully  by 
farmers  at  all  economic  levels.” 

The  Theory  in  Practice 
The  theory  sounds  good.  And  in  practice 
it  works.  Thirty-two-year-old,  sharp-fea¬ 
tured  Robert  Kline  of  Sciota,  Illinois,  has 
been  using  the  plan  since  late  in  1955  when 
he  received  his  discharge  after  four  years 
of  sei-vice  in  the  Air  Force. 

Kline’s  grandfather  had  a  240-acre  farm 
waiting  and  Bob  took  hold  with  a  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  up  for  the  years  he  had  lost. 
With  a  nest  egg  he  had  saved  and  a  line  of 
credit  extended  by  the  bank,  he  was  on  his 
own.  He  bought  a  “good”  but  not  new  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  tillage  tools  to  go  with  it.  His 
father  offered  to  exchange  the  use  of  his 


One  Stop  Financing 


The  borrower’s  net  worth  is  determined  from  a  listing 
of  his  assets  and  liabilities.  His  potential  production,  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  are  estimated  for  the  coming  year. 
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starts  with  this  form 

Seasonal  estimates  of  his  capital  requirements  are  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  “Loan  Application,”  together  with  estimates 
of  crop  and  livestock  sales  and  other  sources  of  repayment. 
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combine  and  compicker  for  labor. 

Kline  knew  he  couldn’t  go  very  far  on  a 
240-acre  rented  farm  without  livestock. 
Part  of  his  money  was  used  to  buy  bred  gilts 
to  farrow  in  August.  In  September  he 
picked  up  enough  400-pound  calves  to  use 
up  the  rest  of  the  com  he  expected  to  har¬ 
vest.  “Every  move  I  made  just  put  me  that 
much  deeper  in  debt,”  he  recalls.  “If  it  had 
not  been  for  a  banker  who  knew  farming 
and  who  wanted  me  to  succeed  I  might 
have  called  it  quits.” 

Old-time  bank  credit  based  on  a  specific 
expiration  date  could  not  hav’e  done  the 
job  because,  as  Kline  says,  “When  you  have 
to  pay  off  a  debt  by  a  certain  day  you  find 
yourself  working  for  the  creditor.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  to  your  own  best  interest. 
The  Union  National’s  system  of  complete 
financing  was  developed  especially  for  fel¬ 
lows  like  me.  More  than  anything  else,  that 
explains  why  I  give  them  my  business. 

“You  see,”  Kline  explains,  “my  wife  and 
I  need  operating  money  all  the  time— for 
the  fami  and  for  the  home.  I  have  income 
only  when  I  sell  cattle,  hogs  and  cash  crops. 
The  way  this  complete  financing  program 
works  I  can  operate  with  an  adequate  bank 
account  all  the  time. 

“When  I  have  income  I  deposit  the 
money  to  my  checking  account.  I  do  this 
to  keep  my  records  straight.  At  the  same 
time  I  write  a  check  payable  to  the  bank  for 
a  similar  amount,  transferring  the  money 
to  my  credit  account.  That  stops  the  interest 
on  that  much  debt.  When  the  checking  ac¬ 
count  gets  low  I  tell  the  bank — they  de¬ 
posit  money  to  my  account  and  the  interest 
charges  begin.  Every  check,  whether  for 
farm,  home  or  anything  else  is  cleared 
through  this  one  account. 

“W^e  never  pay  interest  on  money  we  do 
not  need — yet  we  never  run  short.  Bank 
money  flows  out  as  it  is  needed — our  money 
flows  back  into  the  bank  when  it  is  received. 
Our  progress  is  measured  in  terms  of  gain 
in  net  worth.” 

Hitch  Your  Shoestring  to  a  Bank 

Six  miles  north  of  Macomb,  William  Olsen, 
another  farmer  using  the  Union  National’s 
complete  system  is  fighting  the  battle  of  get¬ 
ting  a  farm  program  under  way.  He  learned 
livestock  management  as  a  hired  man  with 
one  of  the  top  cattle  feeders  of  the  country'. 
VV^hen  the  owner  of  the  place  where  Olsen 
now  farms  was  ready  to  retire  in  the  spring 
of  1958,  he  asked  Olsen  if  he  would  like  to 
take  over  on  a  50-50  livestock  basis.  Olsen’s 
former  employer  encouraged  him  and  put 
in  a  good  word  for  him  at  the  bank. 

Olsen  knew  that  his  $3,000  savings  could 
not  buy  a  big  new  tractor  outfit  and  it 
wouldn’t  do  a  lot  of  other  things.  But  his 
wife  encouraged  him  and  the  bank  liked 
his  prospects.  For  $1,000  Olsen  bought  the 
machinery  that  the  former  owner  had  been 
using.  It  was  nothing  fancy,  but  Olsen  fig¬ 
ured  if  an  older  farmer  could  handle  the 
farm  with  it,  he  could,  too — and  he  has. 

“The  complete  budget  loan  is  just  exactly 
{Continued  on  page  126) 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture, 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  1809'1884 

By  Grant  Cannon 


Ji  LV  1831  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
histoty  of  agriculture.  On  a  hot  day  in 
that  month  (the  exact  day  is  unknown), 
Cyrus  Hal!  McConnick  took  his  home¬ 
made  reaper  into  an  oat  field  owned  by  a 
neighbor,  John  Steele,  and  cut  six  acres  of 
the  standing  grain.  From  the  time  when 
man  first  domesticated  plants,  no  one  had 
ever  cut  so  much  grain  in  such  a  short  time. 
No  man  had  ever  successfully  harvested 
grain  without  swinging  a  scythe,  hacking 
with  a  sickle,  or  tearing  off  the  grain  heads. 
In  the  past  tliousands  of  years  since  the 
Egyptians  had  used  the  sickle,  the  major 
improvement  had  been  to  lengthen  the 
blade,  add  a  long  handle  so  the  worker 
could  stand  up,  and  then  add  a  wooden 
frame,  the  cradle,  to  hold  the  cut  stalks. 

When  McComiick  gave  his  first  public 
demonstration  of  his  reaper,  agricultural 
productivity  was  such  that  it  took  nine 
fanners  to  feed  themselves  and  one  city 
man.  This  was  one  of  the  first  great  inven¬ 
tions  which  has  made  it  possible  today  for 
one  man  to  do  the  work  done  by  180  fann¬ 
ers  in  McCormick’s  time.  McCormick  was 
22  years  old  when  he  inv  ented  his  reaper. 
The  harv'esting  of  Steele’s  oats  was  not 
considered  of  earth-shaking  importance 
even  in  the  backwoods  Virginia  neighbor¬ 
hood.  No  one  recorded  the  event.  Later, 
Miss  Polly  Carson,  who  lived  on  the  road 
between  the  McCormick  and  Steele  fanns, 
recalled  the  strange  little  procession  pa.ssing 
her  home  on  its  way  to  do  the  harvesting. 
First  came  two  McCormick  slaves,  Old  Joe 
Anderson  and  Anthony,  holding  in  check 
the  frightened  horses  harnessed  to  a  strange 
rattling,  flapping  contraption;  then  came 
young  Cyrus,  his  father,  and  brothers.  Miss 
Polly  didn’t  follow  the  parade,  but  neigh¬ 
bors  later  told  her  the  reaper  “was  a  right 
smart  curious  sort  of  thing.  But,”  she 
added,  “nobody  ever  believ'ed  it  would 
come  to  much.” 

McCormick  was  far  from  the  first  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  building  of  a  reaping  machine. 
In  modem  times,  between  the  years  1786 
and  1831  there  are  records  of  33  English, 


22  American,  2  French,  and  1  German  ma¬ 
chines  which  had  been  tried  in  the  grain 
fields.  And  in  ancient  times,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  writing  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  said,  “In  the  vast  domains  of  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  a  large  hollow  frame, 
armed  with  teeth  and  supported  on  two 
wheels,  is  driven  through  the  standing  com, 
the  beasts  being  yoked  behind  it ;  the  result 
being,  that  the  ears  are  tom  oflf  and  fall 
within  the  frame.” 

Of  the  modern  inventors  who  struggled 
with  the  development  of  a  reaping  ma¬ 
chine,  one  of  the  few  farmers  was  McCor¬ 
mick’s  father,  Robert  McCormick.  The 
others  were  mainly  townsmen — millwrights, 
spinners,  schoolteachers,  dyers.  Perhaps  the 
most  colorful  of  them  all  was  one  James 
Dobbs,  an  actor,  who  introduced  his  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  world  on  stage  in  Birmingham, 
England,  on  October  10,  1814,  as  a  prop  in 
the  farce  “Fortune’s  Frolic.”  In  handbills 
advertising  the  play  it  was  stated,  “The 
part  of  Robin  Roughhead  will  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Dobbs,  in  which  he  will  work  the 
Machink  in  character,  in  an  Artificial 
Field  of  Wheat,  planted  as  near  as  possible 
in  the  manner  it  grows.” 

None  of  these  machines  was  successful. 
The  Roman  grain  header,  if  it  worked,  was 
long  lost  in  antiquity;  the  newer  machines 
might  have  been  able  to  cut  prop  grain  on 
the  stage,  but  failed  in  the  wheat  field.  Al¬ 
though  each  of  the  basic  concepts  used  in 
Cyrus  McCormick’s  machine  had  been 
tried  in  one  or  another  of  the  58  modern 
attempts  at  a  reaper,  only  he  put  all  of 
them  together  and  made  them  work.  The 
only  one  of  these  earlier  reapers  he  had 
ev'er  seen  was  the  one  his  father  had  worked 
on  since  1816  and  abandoned  the  year 
Cyrus  produced  his  first  model. 

Robert  McCormick  was  the  perfect  fa¬ 
ther  for  the  inventor  of  the  reajjer.  When 
Cyrus  was  bom  on  Febniary  15,  1809,  Rob¬ 
ert  was  a  successful  farmer,  the  owner  of 
Walnut  Grove,  a  532-acre  farm  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  which  later  grew  to  over 
1200  acres.  He  also  owned  four  slaves  and 


seven  horses.  And  he  was  an  inventor.  In 
his  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  at  Wal¬ 
nut  Grove  he  designed  and  built  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  a  hemp  breaker,  a  horse¬ 
power  machine  for  running  the  hemp 
breaker,  a  hydraulic  machine,  a  bellows, 
and  an  automatic  device  for  stopping  the 
motion  of  mills.  He  also  developed  a 
method  of  teaching  the  violin  which  he 
used  successfully  on  his  son  Cyrus.  Many 
of  these  devices  he  patented ;  most  of  them 
he  built  and  sold  from  the  farm. 

Cyrus  gained  experience  in  the  problems 
of  mechanics  working  with  his  father  in  the 
shop.  In  1830  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Washington  and  watched  him  go  through 
the  procedures  of  patenting  his  hemp 
breaker.  In  the  fall  of  1831 — after  the  reaper 
demonstration — Cyrus  took  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  breaking  machine  to  Kentucky 
and  attempted  to  build  and  sell  it  to  the 
hemp  growers  of  that  area. 

At  an  earlier  age,  C'yrus  was  also  the 
beneficiary  of  his  father’s  independent 
thinking.  When  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
struck  the  community,  Robert  refused  to 
allow  the  family  doctor  to  bleed  Cyrus- 
a  treatment  which  had  killed  his  wife’s  par¬ 
ents,  her  brother,  and  two  slaves.  His  own 
vigorous  cure,  which  consisted  of  hot  tea. 
bitter  herbs,  soaking  in  hot  water,  and 
whiskey,  didn’t  kill  Cyrus,  but  was  certainly 
the  first  proof  of  his  tremendous  vitality. 

As  a  fann  boy,  Cyrus  was  expected  to  do 
his  share  of  the  farm  work,  to  be  frugal,  and 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  only  these  strict 
Presbyterians  knew  how.  He  was  also  en¬ 
couraged  to  exercise  his  inventive  skills.  As 
a  boy  he  found  the  work  of  cutting  grain 
with  the  heavy  cradle  scythe  too  much  foi 
a  bright  lad  to  endure.  Though  he  didn’t 
solve  this  problem  until  he  devised  the 
reaper,  he  did  ease  the  burden  by  making 
(Continued  on  page  132^ 

In  his  age,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  wore  the 
ribbon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor — one 
of  the  many  rewards  he  received  for  having 
invented  the  first  reaper  when  he  was  22. 
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By  Max  B.  Heppner 


FLUSHING  SOWS 


Fli'shing  is  like  a  food  binge.  Any  fat 
lady  will  tell  you  rich  foods  are  never 
so  enjoyable  as  after  a  long,  no-cheating 
diet.  .Similarly,  gilts  in  recent  tests  showed 
top  results  from  flushing  with  concentrates 
after  a  long  diet  low  in  energy-. 

In  feeding  sows  on  the  farm,  the  term 
flushing  is  still  an  unusual  expression.  It 
means  increasing  the  ration  before  breed¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  the  body,  esjx’cially  the 
reproductive  processes.  “I  guess  you  might 
say  I  flush  my  sows.”  said  Howard  Dickson, 
a  hog  fanner  near  Mount  Carmel,  Indiana. 
“Starting  about  two  weeks  before  breeding 
to  two  weeks  after  turning  in  the  boar,  I 
feed  heavier  on  protein.” 

It  seems,  however,  protein  or  vitamins  in 
the  ration  doesn’t  unlock  the  benefits  of 
flushing  as  much  as  a  boost  in  energy  feed, 
such  as  starches  and  especially  fats.  Gilts 
flushed  by  adding  pure  lard  to  their  ration 
produced  about  14  ova,  the  minute  eggs 
that  start  ofT  reproduction.  (Unfliished 
gilts  had  less  than  10.) 

The  Experiment 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  also  at 
other  state  universities,  particularly  Florida 
and  Iowa,  experiments  with  gilts  on  differ¬ 
ent  feeding  and  flushing  schedules  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  Gilts  in  the  latest 
trials  have  carried  almost  two  extra  pigs  on 
the  average  on  a  limited  ration  interrupted 
by  flushing  before  breeding.  They  were 
compared  with  gilts  continuously  on  full 
feed.  Both  groups  were  slaughtered  for  in¬ 
spection  25  days  after  being  bred.  At  that 
time  the  researchers  could  determine  how 
many  eggs  the  gilt  had  produced  and  how 
many  living  embryos  remained. 

Working  with  Wisconsin’s  herd  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  and  Poland  Chinas,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Casida,  of  the  genetics  department,  heads 
the  continuing  search  for  the  pigs  that  left 
the  gap  in  the  litter,  “We  started  studying 


the  effect  of  the  feed  level  on  reproduction 
in  gilts  because  of  the  good  results  from 
flushing  ewes,”  Dr.  Casida  recalled.  “One 
of  the  early  experiments  with  feed  levels 
compared  gilts  on  full  feed  with  those  on 
a  ration  limited  to  70  percent  of  full  feed. 
Gilts  on  the  limited  ration  carried  more  liv¬ 
ing  embryos  than  the  others  when  they 
were  inspected  25  days  after  being  bred. 
That  was  true  although  gilts  on  full  feed 
had  shed  more  ova.  For  some  reason  still 
not  clear  to  us,  more  of  the  pig  embryos 
died  by  the  25th  day  of  their  development 
when  their  dam  was  full  fed.  So  many  more 
died,  that  full-fed  gilts  ended  up  with  fewer 
embryos  ev'en  thou'gh  they  started  out  with 
more  ova.’’ 

A  pig  embryo,  (opposite  page)  wrapped  in  one 
of  the  waterfilled  bags  that  protect  it,  still  has 
many  weeks  of  development  ahead.  Flushing  the 
sow  w'ith  limited  feeding  before  and  afterwards 
helps  start  healthy  embryos,  like  this  one.  Its 
actual  size  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 


FLUSHING  SOWS 

A  fat  sow  is  a  poor  breeder.  A  well  fed  sow 
originates  many  eggs,  but  full  feeding  in  experi¬ 
ments  caused  part  or  all  of  a  developing  litter 
to  die  early  in  the  pregnancy.  Farm  advisers  are 
beginning  to  recommend  limited  feeding  with 
flushing.  The  limited  ration  is  started  after  gilts 
are  four  to  five  months  of  age,  and  continued 
till  about  two  weeks  before  breeding.  After  two 
weeks  of  flushing,  the  limited  ration  is  fed  again 
for  about  two  months.  During  the  last  six  weeks 
of  gestation,  sows  are  full-fed  to  allow  the  pigs 
to  grow  adequately.  One  test  showed  this  type 
of  program  to  give  at  least  two  more  pigs  a 
successful  start  compared  with  continuous  full 
feeding.  Rations  are  limited  chiefly  by  withhold¬ 
ing  energy  (concentrates),  and  flushing  is  done 
with  high  energy  feed.  Possible  methods  are 
handfeeding,  metering,  or  self-feeding  a  ration 
with  corn  cobs  as  bulk. 


The  animal  breeders  set  out  to  combine 
the  extra  egjjfs  from  full  feeding  with  the 
higher  early  survival  from  limited  feeding. 
They  tried  changing  from  a  full  feed  to  a 
restricted  ration  at  breeding  time,  but  the 
solution  wasn’t  that  simple.  Their  suc¬ 
cessful  combination  was  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  ration  change: 

1)  Limited  feeding  from  10  weeks  of 
age  to  first  heat, 

2)  Full  feeding  between  first  and  second 
heat,  and 

3)  Limited  feeding  again  from  breeding 
to  slaughter. 

On  this  schedule  gilts  averaged  13.5  eggs, 
almost  the  same  number  tis  the  14  eggs 
averaged  by  continuously  full-fed  gilts. 
Gilts  on  limited  feed  straight  through  aver¬ 
aged  only  1 1  eggs. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  becomes 
clear  after  accounting  for  the  embryos  that 
died  early.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there 
were  9.3  pigs-to-be  left  with  the  flushed 
gilts.  The  egg  increase  minus  the  death  de¬ 
crease  left  two  more  embryos  than  in  full- 
fed  gilts.  The  full-fed  gilts  lost  47  percent 
of  their  pigs  by  the  25th  day  and  the 
limited-fed  gilts  lost  20  |x*rcent.  The 
flushed  gilts  lost  29  p>ercent,  on  the  average, 
only  slightly  more  than  the  gilts  on  con¬ 
tinuous  limited  ration. 

No  Guarantee 

“At  this  point  in  our  story,  people  tend  to 
jump  up  and  yell — ‘Great!  Here  is  a  fool¬ 
proof  way  to  farrow  bigger  litters’,”  Dr. 
Casida  said  in  a  limp  tone  of  voice.  He 
leaned  way  back,  till  it  seemed  his  desk- 
chair  would  tip  over.  He  took  off  his 
glasses,  closed  his  eyes,  and  ran  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  through  his  crew-cut,  greying 
hair.  It  was  a  while  before  he  spoke  again. 

“In  our  experiments  we  killed  the  gilts  by 
the  25th  day  at  the  longest,  don’t  you  see? 

{Continued  on  page  106) 


By  Richard  Trimble 


The  world’s  largest  ranch  is  run  by  the 
world’s  most  colorful  people. 

Outback  Station 


ONE  DAY,  late  in  1961,  an  irascible,  grey- 
thatched  Australian  with  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  a  New  York  police  sergeant,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  Texas  wearing  a  pair 
of  red  kangarooskin  boots. 

William  E.  Young,  a  one-time  rodeo 
steer  rider  who  raises  peacocks  and  bosses 
the  biggest  cattle  ranch  in  the  world — 
Australia’s  7,224,320-acre  Alexandria  Sta¬ 
tion — has  decided  he  wants  a  look  at  the 
opulent,  if  comparatively  cramped,  beef 
spreads  that  sprinkle  the  American  South¬ 
west.  “Out  here,  a  cowboy  is  a  bloke  who 
milks  cows,”  one  of  Young’s  jackeroos  re¬ 
marked  to  an  American  at  Alexandria. 
Comparisons  aside,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
Texans  traditionally  unawed  by  a  man’s 
appearance  or  pedigree,  will  sweep  oflF  their 
Stetsons  to  this  Aussie  cattleman  who,  acre 
for  acre,  can  redouble  them  in  spades. 

At  51,  Young  stands  a  shade  under  six 
feet,  his  224  pounds  sagging  an  habitual 
pair  of  white  duck  trousers.  A  few  years 
back,  he  delivered  a  characteristically  blis¬ 
tering  ear-bashing  to  a  ranch  hand.  The 
stunned  cowpoke  hung  the  nickname  of 
“Willie  the  Rager”  on  the  ruler  of  60,000 
Shorthorns,  100  Australian  aborigines,  and 
1 5  white  who  inhabit  a  leased  cattle  barony 
that  is  bigger,  individually,  than  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  or  Vermont. 

As  land  holdings  are  grandly  reckoned 
Down  Under,  Alexandria  Station  sprawls 
over  11,288  square  miles,  not  all  of  which 
have  been  recently  explored.  The  ranch 
is  larger  than  Israel  or  Northern  Ireland; 
Sicily  or  Puerto  Rico ;  Lebanon,  Cyprus  or 
Hawaii.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Northern  Territory. 

A  parched  land  of  mirages  at  high  noon, 

William  E.  Young  holds  the  brands  of  the  ranch 
he  manages — the  Box  A  and  a  number  to  show 
year  of  birth.  The  world’s  largest  cattle  spread, 
Alexandria,  the  7,224,320-acre  Australian  sta¬ 
tion,  is  Young’s  domain.  This  tough  rancher  is 
known  to  his  men  as  Willie  the  Rager. 


the  Northern  Territory  has  a  habit  of  pro¬ 
voking,  as  a  government  booklet  testily  puts 
it,  “strong  views  from  people  who  cannot 
possibly  be  in  full  possession  of  the  facts.” 
In  the  north  center  of  Australia,  it  holds 
sweeping,  leased  cattle  “stations”  which, 
by  law,  cannot  be  owned  privately;  the 
leases  are  secured  for  30-year  terms,  sub¬ 
ject  to  improving  the  cattle-carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  ranges. 

During  the  wet,  and  hot,  season  between 
November  and  April,  rain — averaging  less 
than  25  inches  in  most  parts — collects  in 
gullies  and  slowly  soaks  into  the  ground. 
Astonished  visitors  see  rampant  stands  of 
Mitchell  and  Flinders  grasses  push  through 
the  boggy  plains.  Broiled  during  the  six- 
month  “long  dry”  that  follows,  the  grass 
may  wither  and  turn  sparse. 

American  G.I.’s,  who  crossed  the  cavem- 
ously  hollow  Territory  during  World  War 
1 1,  nicknamed  Alexandria  the  “Box- A 
Ranch”  after  its  A-in-a  square  brand.  For 
the  hrst  time  anyone  could  recall,  Texans, 
introduced  to  a  beef  spread  over  6ve  times 
larger  than  the  famous  King  Ranch, 
clammed  up  about  the  wide  open  spaces 
“back  home  where  I  tiail  from.” 

Stretching  180  miles  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom— 60  to  100  miles  wide  at  points — 
Alexandria  is  jaggedly  charted  across  the 
Barkly  Tableland,  a  2,000-foot-high  pla¬ 
teau  which,  geologists  say,  is  the  only  plain 
in  the  world  that  has  been  a  plain  since  the 
earth  was  formed. 

The  ranch  takes  in  a  1,600-square-mile 
northern  netherland  of  canyon  and  scrub 
country  that  no  one  from  the  Alexandria 
homestead  has  ventured  into  since  1926. 
The  land — feared  to  be  infested  with  cattle 
tick — is  believed  to  be  overrun  with  brum¬ 
bies  (wild  horses);  dingoes  (Australia’s 
wild  dogs) ;  a  water  buffalo  or  two;  and 
scrub  cattle  that  have  strayed  in  from 
who  knows  where. 

Across  reddish  plains  specked  with 
clumps  of  spinifex  grass — where  a  man  has 
an  eight-mile  view  to  the  horizon  in  any  di¬ 


rection — Alexandria  grazes  its  red,  white 
and  roan-colored  Shorthorns.  To  person¬ 
ally  oversee  the  growth  and  marketing  of 
6,500  cattle  last  year.  Young  drove  40,000 
miles  over  a  bone-jarring  maze  of  vehicle 
tracks  whose  origins  appear  to  him  “like 
a  bloody  snake  wandered  in  and  the  bloody 
grader  followed  him.” 

On  the  day  Willie  the  Rager  took  over, 
the  outgoing  manager  got  lost  three  times 
on  Alexandria’s  3,000  miles  of  paths  while 
trying  to  hand  over  the  books. 

Seventeen  thousand  calves  are  bom  on 
the  ranch  every  year.  Two  thousand  of 
them  are  lost  to  the  dingoes  or  to  kitehawks 
that,  swooping  down  on  seven-foot  wings, 
bite  the  calves  behind  the  neck.  About  50 
head  a  year  are  stolen  by  poddy  dodgers 
— calf  thieves — or  killed  by  transients  for 
tucker  (food).  But  large-scale  cattle  duff¬ 
ing,  as  rustling  is  termed  in  Australia,  no 
longer  is  a  problem. 

Duffing,  incidentally,  inspired  one  of 
the  more  famous  remarks  in  Australian 
jurisprudence.  When,  in  1870,  one  Harry 
Redford,  with  two  other  men,  was  accused 
of  stealing  1,000  head  and  walking  them  a 
thousand  miles  to  South  Australia  for  sale, 
an  outback  jury,  impressed  by  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  feat,  acquitted  him.  The  judge  com¬ 
mented,  “I  thank  God,  gentlemen,  that 
the  verdict  is  yours,  not  mine.” 

Traditionally,  Alexandria  has  functioned 
as  the  breeder  station  for  another  three 
ranches  its  leasing  company  operates  in 
neighboring  Queensland.  After  being 
branded,  cut  and  ear-marked,  Alexandria’s 
steers,  as  two-year-olds,  set  out  on  a  long 
walk. 

In  mobs  of  1,500,  some  8,000  head  a  year 
are  droved  to  the  channel  country  of  south¬ 
western  Queensland.  The  drovers,  who 
contract  to  move  the  cattle  400  miles  at  a 
nine-mile-a-day  pace,  pitch  camp  at  night 
and  ride  the  perimeter  of  the  restless  Short¬ 
horns,  singing  to  gentle  them  and  prevent  a 
msh  (stampede)  touched  off  by  the  night- 
cry  of  a  bird. 
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Once  in  Queensland,  Alex  cattle  fatten 
for  two  years  on  nutritive  grasses  that  spring 
up  when  the  Northern  Territory’s  surface 
rivers  overflow  onto  pasture  lands.  At  900 
pounds  they  are  then  walked  or  trucked  to 
rail-loading  points  for  the  trip  to  east- 
coast  slaughter  houses. 

In  1954,  Alexandria  marketed  6,000 
head  of  steers  that  averaged  927  pounds 
apiece.  Only  two  years  before,  it  lost  30,000 
head  when  rains  failed  and  grass  was  eaten 
down  to  the  last  brittle  straw. 

From  the  ranch’s  corrugated  iron  home¬ 
stead  at  the  top  of  a  triangle.  Young  di¬ 
rects  two  outstations  which  lie  to  the  south 
and  east.  Miniature  ranches — for  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  at  any  rate — of  768,000  and  1,920,- 
000  acres,  the  outstations  are  run  by  resi¬ 
dent  managers  who  draw  $2,500  a  year  and 
their  keep.  Wheelspoking  over  the  range, 
at  15  to  20-mile  interv’als,  are  50  sub-arte¬ 
sian  wells,  or  bores.  They  are  drilled  350 
to  450  feet  deep  and  are  powered  by  diesel 
engines  driving  centrifugal  and  reciprocat¬ 
ing  pumps. 

The  heavily  mineralized  water  is  drawn 
into  huge  earthem  reservoirs — turkey  nests. 
From  the  nests  it  is  piped  by  gravity  into 
cattle  troughs.  Shaggy-haired  aborigines 
sleep  out  under  corrugated  iron  lean-to’s 
at  the  bores  until  the  nests  are  full^ — a  stag¬ 
geringly  isolated  job  in  the  eerie  country 
that  is  known  as  the  Back  of  Beyond. 

Late  at  night,  as  Young  is  driving  across 
the  moon-flooded  tableland  broken  jag- 
gedly  by  ant  hills  in  the  shape  of  grotesque 
tombstones,  he  has  seen  what  appear  to  be 
car  lights  in  the  distance. 

The  lights  glow  steadily  as  his  auto  ap¬ 
proaches — and  suddenly  vanish.  There  are 
no  car  tracks  or  smoldering  camp  fire  em¬ 
bers — nothing  to  indicate  how  the  lights 
originated  or  where  they  disappeared  to. 
“The  aborigines  call  them  the  ‘Min  Min 
lights’,”  Young  said,  “and  nobody  has  ever 
explained  them.” 

The  Owners 

The  30-year  leases  to  Alex’s  imponderable 
plains  are  held — at  a  yearly  rental  of  $8,400 
— by  the  North  Australian  Pastoral  Com¬ 


pany  of  Brisbane.  Formed  in  the  late  1870’s 
by  Robert  M.  Collins,  a  slender,  quiet  squat¬ 
ter  from  eastern  Queensland  who  first  took 
up  Alexandria,  North  Australian  has  sur¬ 
vived  to  the  fifth  generation,  despite — in 
board  chainnan  Douglas  M.  Fraser’s  words 
— the  tendency  of  wealthy  sons  to  “marry 
everyone  from  countesses  to  bar  maids.” 
Its  shares  today  are  dispersed  among  44 
persons,  none  of  whom  owns  51  percent. 

A  Melbournian,  Fraser  studied  law  as  a 
young  man  but  did  not  practice.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Collins, 
and  at  70 — a  short,  ruddy-faced,  vigorous 
man — he  lives  on  a  12,000-acre  cattle  ranch 
south  of  Brisbane.  A  reporter  once  asked 
Fraser  why  he  did  not  choose  to  live  on  the 
biggest  ranch  in  the  world  which  lies  1,300 
miles  west  of  Brisbane.  “I  would  lose  the 
company  of  the  best  minds  in  the  east  if 
I  did,”  he  answered. 

From  “Mundoolun” — the  aborigine 
word  for  death  adder — Fraser  commutes 
three  days  a  week  to  North  Australian’s  of¬ 
fices  in  Brisbane.  In  all,  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  oversees  14,000,000  acres  of  land; 
Fraser’s  associates  say  he  has  every  foot  of 
it  under  his  piercing,  blue-eyed  Scottish 
scrutiny. 

Fraser  once  determined  to  fire  one  of 
North  Australian’s  station  managers  who, 
he  felt,  was  slacking  on  the  joh.  He  took 
the  proposal  to  a  board  meeting. 

To  his  amazement,  the  directors  flatly 
refused  to  consider  it.  The  manager,  they 
declared,  had  serv'ed  the  company  faith¬ 
fully  for  many  years  and  by  any  reckoning, 
a  two-way  principle  of  loyalty  was  inv'olved. 

When  the  meeting  ended,  Fraser  sat 
down  at  his  desk.  He  wrote  a  fictitious 
“help-wanted”  advertisement,  seeking  a 
manager  for  an  unnamed  cattle  ranch.  The 
salary  was  high;  the  working  conditions 
idyllic.  He  put  the  ad  in  a  paper  where  he 
knew  the  station  manager  would  see  it.  The 
first  reply  came  from  the  man  he  had  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  discharge. 

Fraser  took  the  advertisement  and  reply 
to  North  Australian’s  next  board  meeting. 
“Gentlemen,  you  say  this  man  is  loyal,”  he 
declared.  “Look,  if  you  will,  at  this  .  . 


The  manager  was  promptly  sacked. 

A  United  States  consul  applied  not  long 
ago  for  office  space  in  the  North  Australian 
Company’s  building.  “Of  course,  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  will  put  an  American  flag 
on  the  roof,”  he  mentioned.  Fraser  agreed. 
After  the  consul  left,  the  board  chairman 
beckoned  to  a  subordinate.  “Will  you  make 
sure,”  he  a.sked,  “even  if  you  have  to  change 
the  pole,  that  our  flag  is  hoisted  two  inches 
higher  than  the  American?” 

To  keep  abreast  of  its  six  ranches,  the 
company  hires  a  traveling  pastoral  in¬ 
spector  and  operates  a  fleet  of  eight  prime 
movers,  six  independent  trailers  and  three 
tractor-trailers.  Shuttling  between  the  sta¬ 
tions,  their  rail  heads,  and  Brisbane,  the 
drivers  carry  an  elaborate  portable  camp, 
complete  to  desk  equipment  and  tents  with 
wooden  floors. 

Alexandria  and  the  Abbos 
Alexandria,  the  kingpin,  grossed  $575,000 
last  year  against  expenses  of  slightly  un¬ 
der  $120,000,  enabling  North  Australian  to 
pay  an  annual  dividend  which  has  soared 
at  times  to  27  percent  but  averages  10.  The 
ranch  accomplished  this  despite  the  costs 
of  erecting  two  bores  a  year  at  an  expense 
of  $16,000;  and  maintenance  items  such  as 
an  18-mile  fence  which.  Young  estimates, 
cost  $515  a  mile  to  put  up. 

Alexandria  keeps  1,500  horses  to  aid  in 
the  drafting  (cutting  out)  of  cattle,  brand¬ 
ing,  and  ear-marking — the  jobs,  in  lai^e 
part,  of  its  colony  of  aborigines. 

Working  on  the  world’s  largest  ranch,  on 
the  world’s  only  original  plain,  etc.,  the 
aborigines  claim  a  distinction  of  their  own : 
no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  link  them  with 
any  other  living  race.  Anthropologists  be¬ 
lieve,  uncertainly,  they  may  be  related  to 
the  Ainu  of  Japan. 

Entering  Australia  from  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  Indonesia — nobody  knows  when — 
they  roamed  the  face  of  the  oldest  continent 
knowing  nothing  of  farming  or  metals,  but 
picking  up,  along  the  way,  an  uncanny  skill 
at  tracking.  The  blackfellows,  a  term  used 
affectionately,  are  uneasily  fitted  into  1960 
civilization.  To  the  exasperation  of  white 


More  better  you  no  more  been  catchum.’ 

“All  risfht.  Two  moon,  three  moon,  ole 
woman  been  come  up,  call  him  Eba.  Been 
talk  AV'hat  name  that  ole  man  been  yabber 
long  you?  Dis-one  apple-y  goodfella  all 
right.’  Atom  been  yaller-yabber  talk  talk 
long  time,  finishim  up  that  one  apple-y. 
No  more  deadfella.  All  right.  Atom  been 
catchim. 

“That  old  man  Cod  go  cranky,  growl  all- 
about.  been  chuckim  firestick.  Been  talk, 
‘You  two-fella  proply  cheeky  begger,  Git 
Out!’  Them  two  gone  walkabout,  long  way.” 

Young  can  speak  their  language,  but 
doesn’t  profess  to  understand  the  wav’s 
of  the  aborigine.  “Just  when  you  think 
you  know  something  about  the  natives,”  he 
says,  “you’ll  find  you  know  bloody  nothing. 

“When  I  was  managing  a  station  in  West 
Australia,  the  police  took  two  girls  from 
a  native  camp  about  75  miles  away.  I 
learned  about  this  later,  but  the  very  same 
day,  one  of  my  blacks  came  to  me  at  the 
station  and  asked,  ‘Why  those  police  take 
those  lu  bras’? 

“There  were  no  telephones  at  my  station 
and  no  one — white  or  black — had  come  In 
from  the  outside.  What  would  you  call  it 
.  .  .  mental  telepathy?” 

The  Australian  government  pays  Alex¬ 
andria  $3.08  a  week  toward  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  each  of  its  older  natives.  To 
increase  births  in  the  younger  families,  it 
contributes  $1.60  a  week  from  the  second 
child  on.  A  handful  of  the  younger  girls 
serve  meals  at  the  homestead  for  pocket 
money  of  85  cents  a  week. 

There  are  no  educational  facilities  for 
the  children,  who  are  prone  to  trachoma, 
an  eye  disease  believed  carried  by  flies. 
Young  relies  on  bush  first-aid  to  treat 
wounds  and  illnesses.  “I  never  met  a  man 
in  west  Australia  I  couldn’t  cure  with  ep- 
som  salts  or  a  pocketknife,”  he  says.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  his  wife,  Patricia,  treks  across 
the  ravine  occasionally,  carrying  penicillin, 
sulfa  drugs  and  eyedrops  for  the  sick. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
flying  do<  tor,  the  Alexandria  homestead  is 
a  Spartan  cluster  of  white  corrugated  iron 
buildings,  draftily  thrown  up  on  cement 


William  Young  brands  one  of  the  17,000  head 
of  calves  bom  on  Alexandria  each  year.  Wild 
dogs,  dingoes,  and  kitehawks  kill  around  2,000 
of  them  each  year — about  50  are  stolen. 

employers,  they  retain  a  tendency  to  “go 
walkabout” — vanish  with  family  and  be¬ 
longings  to  parts  unknown.  Alexandria 
tacitly  combats  walkabout  by  bundling  its 
natives  on  trucks  after  the  stock  season  ends 
at  Christmas.  It  hauls  them  35  miles  north 
where  they  camp  out  as  of  yore — with  food 
provided  by  the  ranch. 

Tall,  wiry,  bearded,  and  curly-haired, 
the  aborigines  are  good  riders  and  cattle- 
handlers.  “They’ll  do  anything  you  show 
them  how  to  do,”  says  Young,  “but  you 
have  to  lead  .  .  .  you  can’t  push  them.” 
Alexandria  pays  each  of  its  40  native  stock- 
men  $7.90  a  week,  out  of  which  they  buy- 
tobacco  and  odd  pieces  of  clothing.  They 
acknowledge  the  wages  by  thumb-prints 
stamped  on  the  vouchers  as  an  endorsement. 

A  herd  of  cattle,  called  a  mob  (below),  is  droved 
from  Alexandria,  the  breeder  station,  to  lush 
pastures  in  Queensland,  400  miles  away. 


The  natives  live  in  a  patch  of  corrugated 
iron  huts  across  a  litter-strewn  ravine  from 
the  manager’s  house.  A  clutter  of  dogs, 
buckets,  and  children,  the  tiny  village  re¬ 
sounds  at  night  with  the  droning  of  the 
didjeridoo,  a  horn  of  hollowed  wood  which 
sounds  like  a  mouth  harp. 

From  time  to  time,  they  throw  corrobor- 
ees,  a  dance  in  which  natives  in  loin  cloths, 
streaked  with  paint,  act  out  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  a  water  buffalo  and  a  hunter  bent  on 
killing  it. 

They  speak  a  pidgin  English.  A  sample 
of  this  language  is  given  by  Ernestine  Hill  in 
her  book  “Australian  Frontier”  published 
by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company.  It  is  a 
translation  of  Genesis  Hi  by  Paddy  Emu 
Foot.  “I  been  savvy  that  old  man  Cod. 
Him  been  lookemout  that  one  boy  Atom, 
been  talk  ‘Dis-one  good  place  allabout. 
plenty  water,  plenty  ebery-tink  makem 
tucker  along  you.  You  been  sit  down  dis 
place  longa  you  missus.’ 

“Been  talk  ‘You  savvy  dis-fella  apple-y? 
No  good.  Cheekyfella  belong  you  guts. 


The  Australian  aborigines,  100  of  whom  help 
run  the  ranch,  are  like  no  other  people.  They  are 
the  world’s  finest  trackers,  are  reputed  to  be 
clairvoyant,  have  the  most  primitive  culture,  and 
can  survive  under  the  most  inhospitable  desert 
conditions.  Once  a  year  they  go  walkabout. 


eroos  leam,  if  they  haven’t  beforehand,  to 
fetch  tea  without  being  asked  and  keep  their 
arms  off  the  table. 

Alexandria  recruits  its  apprentice  cow¬ 
boys  via  newspaper  ads  and  pays  them 
$14.56  a  week  and  keep  for  their  first  year. 
Later,  if  they  prove  out.  the  jackeroos  draw 
a  more  substantial  $32  a  week. 

“It’s  the  custom  in  Australia  for  people 
who  have  properties  to  send  their  boys  out 
for  12  months  to  work  under  an  outsider,” 
Young  explains.  “What  it  means  is,  just 
when  the  boy  is  getting  useful,  you  lose  him. 
Either  that,  or  he’s  a  bloody  no-hoper.” 

There  is  no  television  or  telephone;  the 
ranch  keeps  in  touch  with  Brisbane  by  tele¬ 
grams  sent  over  its  radio  transceiver.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  the  isolated  wives  of 
Barkly  Tableland  ranchers  gossip  over  the 
radio  in  the  “galah  session,”  named  for  an 
Australian  parrot. 

North  Australian’s  trucks  haul  the 
ranch’s  food,  clothing — army  surplus,  pur¬ 
chased  in  wholesale  quantities — and  spare 
parts  from  Brisbane,  lumbering  over  the 
1,300  miles  in  six  days.  Young  lays  in  eight 
tons  of  flour  and  sugar  at  a  time  for  the 
families  of  the  mechanic,  carpenter,  mus¬ 
tering  camp  cook,  “underground  me¬ 
chanic”  who  services  the  bores,  and  the 
head  stockman.  DC-3’s  bring  the  mail  twice 
a  week,  setting  down  on  a  mile-long  airstrip. 
After  “the  wet”  ends  in  March,  white  ants 
build  rock-hard  Gothic  castles  five  feet 
high  on  the  air  strip.  They  have  to  be  bull- 


floors  to  block  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants, 
Australia’s  termites. 

No  varnished  wood  archway  marks  the 
beginning  of  Alex’s  ranges;  a  faded  metal 
sign  hangs  from  a  battered  gate  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building  area,  squat  and  shim¬ 
mering  over  15  acres  of  a  windy  plain.  An 
aging,  grey  windmill  and  a  radio  antenna 
hover  over  the  rectangular,  one-floor  metal 
outbuildings  which  house  dining  halls  with 
antique  iron  stoves;  a  meat-cooling  shed; 
bunk  houses  for  the  ringers  (cowboys)  ;  and 
motor-driven  generators  which  supply  the 
electricity  for  the  headquarters. 

When  Fraser,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  biggest  ranch  in  the  world,  wants  to 
take  a  bath  during  a  visit,  he  fishes  into  a 
crumpled  paper  bag  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  corrugated  iron  guest  house.  He  pulls 
out  a  handful  of  eucalyptus  wood  chips; 
throws  them  with  a  bit  of  pap^r  into  a  tiny 
stove;  lights  a  fire;  and  waits  as  hot  water 
trickles  into  a  battered  porcelain  tub. 

Young  lives  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Barbara,  in  a  sprawling,  metal-girded  house 
with  a  screened-in  verandah.  Over  the  din¬ 
ing  table  two  punkahs  (fans)  hang  from 
the  ceiling.  During  the  hot  weather,  a  bare¬ 
footed  girl  sits  nearby,  flapping  these 
wooden  louvers  with  a  rope  to  force  the 
warm  air  into  the  semblance  of  a  breeze. 

By  an  unwritten  law,  one  of  Alexandria’s 
jackeroos  eats  at  the  manager’s  table.  Boys 
in  their  late  teens  who  are  training  to  be¬ 
come  head  stockmen  or  managers,  the  jack- 


A  native  girl  flaps  the  “punkahs”  to  fan  the 
family  during  dinner.  She  earns  85  cents  a  week. 
Willie  the  Rager  claims  he’s  never  met  a  sick 
man  he  couldn’t  cure  with  epsom  salts  or  a 
pocketknife — but  his  wife,  Patricia  (left),  does 
most  of  the  doctoring  with  sulfa,  penicillin,  eye 
drops,  and  other  modern  medicines. 

dozed  over  before  the  planes  can  land. 

To  keep  check  on  cattle  grazing  at  the 
bores,  Young  throws  a  saddle  into  the  back 
of  a  pick-up  truck  and  drives  200  miles  a 
day,  carrying  food  and  water  in  case  of  a 
breakdown.  It’s  a  man-killing  job  but  he 
thrives  on  it.  By  turns  warm-natured  and 
explosive,  he  quotes  the  poetry  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  balladeer,  “Banjo”  Peterson,  and 
once  fervently  remarked",  “I’d  rather  have 
a  man  tell  me  to  go  to  hell  than  hav'e  one 
of  those  ‘Yessir,  nosir’  blokes.” 

The  son  of  a  station  manager  in  New 
South  Wales,  he  took  a  business  course  at 
one  time  and  went  to  work  jn  a  bank.  “But 
the  manager  looked  down  his  nose  at  me 
like  I  was  a  bloody  cockroach  so  I  hopped 
it  after  sLx  weeks.”  He  hired  out  on  cattle 
and  sheep  stations  riding  “all  the  rough 
horses  nobody  else  could  ride.”  For  enjoy¬ 
ment,  he  bucked  steers  in  country  rodeos. 
He  claims  he  never  was  thrown — but  a  calf 
that  threw  its  head  unexpectedly  left  him 
with  a  ridged  nose. 

He  took  over  management  of  a  5,000-acre 
stock  farm  owned  by  the  president  of  a  glass 


manufacturing  company.  As  Young  recalls 
it,  his  boss  had  a  temper  as  short  as  his  own. 

After  one  session.  Young  blew  up. 
“There’s  one  thing  the  bloody  matter  with 
you,”  he  told  the  tycoon.  “You’ve  always 
had  too  many  people  to  agree  with  you.” 

The  glass  company  president  blinked. 
Then  he  said  quietly,  “You  know,  I  think 
you’re  right.”  When  Young  moved  to  an¬ 
other  job,  he  was  given  a  bonus  of  $1,100. 

Four  years  ago,  while  he  was  managing  a 
ranch  in  Queensland,  Young  spotted  a 
newspaper  advertisement  for  a  man  who 
could  direct  “large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
blacks.”  He  wrote  a  seven-line  reply,  saying 
he  had  “worked  all  colors  of  men — white, 
black  and  brindle.”  The  reply  led  to  the 
managership  of  Alexandria  at  a  salary  of 
$6,720 — top  cattleman’s  wages  in  Australia 
— plus  a  house,  food,  and  a  1956  Chevrolet. 

Directing  a  largely  autonomous  cattle 
spread  the  size  of  Belgium — lacking  rail 
facilities,  skilled  help,  and  a  predictable 
rain — does  not  faze  Young.  “Fve  got  every¬ 
thing  at  my  fingertips,”  he  said  once.  If  any¬ 
thing,  he  may  regret  that  his  domain  is  likely 
to  shrink  over  the  next  decade. 

Australia  is  breaking  up  its  giant  cattle 
ranches  under  a  policy  aimed  at  preventing 
“the  aggregation  of  excessively  large  hold¬ 
ings  . . .  (but  ensuring)  that  land  for  settle¬ 
ment  is  offered  in  blocks  large  enough  to 
constitute  a  reasonable  economic  area.” 

To  most  Territorians,  as  well  as  to  the 


government,  the  minimum  amount  that  can 
be  ranched  with  a  hof>e  of  profit  is  640,000 
acres.  When  new  settlers  were  granted 
blocks  of  that  size  in  the  early  1950’s,  they 
survived  despite  a  drouth  that  killed  a 
million  cattle. 

Five  years  ago,  a  British  meat  concern 
gave  up  14,000  square  miles  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  which  the  government  threw  open  for 
settlement.  A  fair  target,  Alexandria  fears 
now  that  its  1,200-square-mile  outstation, 
Soudan,  may  be  axed  when  its  lease  comes 
up  for  resumption  in  1964.  “I  reckon  there 
are  5,000  square  miles  of  Alexandria  that 
are  not  worth  a  damn,”  board  chairman 
Fraser  said  once.  He  was  not,  however, 
thinking  of  Soudan  when  he  said  it. 

Young  doubts  that  any  parceling-out  of 
the  Territory’s  mammoth  cattle  runs  will 
succeed,  at  least  at  the  start.  “The  problem 
of  transport  out  here  will  have  the  little  fel¬ 
low  licked,”  he  said  one  day,  driving  across 
the  sun-baked,  noiseless  plains.  “When  they 
build  a  railroad  through  the  Territory, 
they’ll  settle  this  land  and  not  before.” 

Willie  the  Rager  jammed  his  hat  forward 
on  his  brow;  lighted  a  cigar;  swore  at  a  mal¬ 
let-headed  bah’stad  that  had  strayed  from 
a  group  of  cattle  to  block  his  path;  and 
spoke,  then,  the  words  that  link  the  men 
who  work  the  vast  stretches  of  Northern 
territory  to  the  Pecos  trail  hands  of  Texas 
in  the  1890’s. 

“It’s  a  big  man’s  country,”  he  said  quietly. 
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By  Chester  Charles 


GUY 

WILSON 


He  Feeds  Beef 


for  Love  &  Money. 


■Vj  o  ONE  LOVES  cattle  feeding  more  than 
Guy  Wilson  of  central  Indiana.  Few, 
if  any,  have  a  better  eye  and  a  surer  hand 
at  buying,  feeding  and  marketing  beef.  And 
not  many  can  match  his  skill  at  adding  low 
cost  gains  on  the  heavy,  prime,  hotel-trade 
steers  he  likes  to  produce.  In  a  current  test 
of  beef  rations,  he  is  getting  daily  gains  of 
well  over  3  J^ounds  per  head  without  the 
use  of  protein  supplements. 

Wilson’s  test  will  not  be  complete  for 
several  months.  Three  rations,  corn  silage, 
high  moisture  shelled  corn,  and  haylage,  are 
being  compared.  Only  the  haylage  is  fed 
without  supplement.  Daily  gains  have  been 
exceptional  and  costs  have  been  relatively 
low  on  all  three  rations.  But.  to  date,  the 
haylage  cattle  are  making  the  best  gains  at 
the  lowest  cost.  “It  is  only  one  test.”  said 
Wilson,  “and  it  isn’t  over  yet.  It  seems  to 
show  how  a  fanner  can  grow  his  own  pro¬ 
tein.  It  certainly  proves  what  I  have  long 
contended,  that  a  cattle  feeder  can’t  afford 
to  get  along  without  a  silo.”  Wilson  recently 
added  two  new  gas-tight  silos  to  the  older 
upright  silo  and  the  1000-ton  trench  silo 
he  has  used  in  his  beef  operations  for  years. 

All  his  life  Guy  Wilson  has  worked 
Kappa  Farms,  the  home  place  north  of 
Kokomo,  on  R.R.  2.  As  a  boy,  he  helped  his 
father  feed  cattle.  Then,  it  was  topical  in 
his  part  of  Indiana  for  a  farmer  to  buy  one 
carload  of  cattle  every'  fall  to  be  heavily  dry 
fed  and  sold  the  next  fall  as  two  carloads  of 
fat  cattle.  Now  Kappa  Farms,  so  named 
from  a  former  nearby  settlement,  has  grown 
to  700  acres.  It  takes  Guy,  his  son,  Lyndal, 
and  three  full-time  hands  to  feed  out  the 
hundreds  of  lambs,  the  1400  hogs  and  the 
600  to  800  cattle  that  are  fattened  yearly. 


Periodic  weighing,  skillful  feeding,  and  timely 
marketing  of  his  cattle  have  made  Guy  Wilson 
one  of  Indiana’s  top  feeders. 


/ 


The  cattle  are  sold  in  four  bunches,  spring, 
early  fall,  late  fall  and  winter. 

The  present  ration  experiment  was 
prompted  in  a  roundabout  manner.  In 
Wilson’s  opinion,  grass  silage,  being  low 
in  carbohydrates,  has  little  value  for  finish¬ 
ing  beef.  In  recent  years,  com  silage  forti¬ 
fied  with  concentrates  has  been  the  basic 
fattening  ration  at  Kappa  Farms.  For  four 
straight  autumns,  dry  years  in  central  Indi¬ 
ana,  the  silage  ration  gave  Wilson  daily 
beef  gains  of  from  2^4  to  2^2  pounds  per 
head.  Then  came  two  wet  years,  1957  and 
1958.  Beef  gains  dropped  to  1%  to  1% 
pounds  daily.  The  cattle  were  similar,  the 
rations  apparently  alike.  The  difference  was 
unaccountable.  “I  checked  and  double- 
checked  every  phase  of  our  feeding,”  Wilson 
related.  “There  just  wasn’t  any  difference, 
certainly  none  that  my  records  or  memorv’ 
rev'^ealed.  Then  I  tried  to  get  my  mind  off 
the  feeding  angle  to  see  if  some  other  factor 
might  be  the  cause.  One  night  it  came  to 
me.  Four  dr\'  years,  and  two  wet  years.  In 
those  dry  years,  my  silage  was  drier,  more 
mature,  though  I  hadn’t  then  realized  it. 
By  the  time  the  wet  years  came  along,  we 
had  bigger  silage-harvTSting  equipment. 
We  covered  the  com  acreage  quicker  and 
the  com  stayed  green  later.  That  silage 
was  wetter  and  less  mature.  Last  fall  I 
waited  until  the  com  got  drier  before  we 
began  filling  the  silo.  Daily  gains  are  back 
up  there  again.” 

If  more  mature  com  silage  boosted  gains, 
would  haylage  (low-moisture  grass  silage) 
also  be  superior?  By  reverse  logic,  what 
about  wet  com?  To  try  out  his  notions,  Wil¬ 
son  invested  $30,000  a  year  ago  in  his  new 
layout,  two  Harvestore  silos,  a  feed  control 
center  and  an  automated  feedlot. 

Last  December  he  bought  183  Montana 
choice  yearling  steers  at  $26.55  a  hundred, 
delivered.  They  were  wintered  on  com  sil¬ 
age  until  Febmary  of  this  year.  At  that  time 
they  were  divided  into  three  even  lots  and 
put  on  separate  trial  rations.  All  were  im¬ 
planted  with  24  milligrams  of  stilbestrol. 

The  Old  Versus  the  New 
“The  farmer  who  can’t  or  won’t  keep  pace 
is  doomed,”  said  Guy  Wilson.  “Farming  as 
a  science  is  moving  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Take  my  cattle  bam.  It  was  built  in  1946, 
designed  by  experts  for  the  latest  and  best 
in  cattle  feeding.  In  just  14  years  that  bam 
is  obsolete.  The  bedding  and  hay  must  be 
dropped  from  the  loft  by  hand,  the  silage 
and  grain  scooped  by  hand  from  a  cart.  The 
low  ceiling  and  the  floor  plan  make  me¬ 
chanical  manure  handling  unsatisfactory.” 

In  that  bam  with  its  outdoor  pen,  Wilson 
has  61  cattle  on  his  mature  com  silage  ra¬ 
tion,  fed  to  appetite.  About  4  pounds  of 
ground  ear  com  and  2  pounds  of  a  30  per¬ 
cent  commercial  supplement  are  also  fed 
per  head  each  day.  The  supplement  is  based 
on  Purdue  Beef  Supplement  A,  which  con¬ 
sists  of :  650^2  pounds  soybean  oil  meal  (44 
percent  protein) ,  140  pounds  cane  molasses, 
140  pounds  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  52 
pounds  bonemeal,  17  pounds  salt  with  co¬ 


balt,  and  a  half  a  pound  of  vitamin  A  and 
D  concentrate. 

Hand  work  has  been  almost  eliminated 
in  the  adjoining  new  feedlots.  There  the  61 
head  of  cattle  in  Lot  2  come  to  a  fenced-off 
section  of  the  old  bam  for  hay.  About  6  54 
pounds  per  head  of  legume  hay  is  given 
them  daily.  They  also  receive  2  pounds  of 
the  supplement,  fed  in  the  new  bunk  along 
with  about  15^2  pounds  of  wet  shelled  corn 
from  one  of  the  new  sealed  silos.  Sacked 
supplement,  in  this  case  pelleted  for  easy 
angering,  is  dumped  into  a  floor  conveyor 
for  mixing  with  the  com.  The  com  is  de¬ 
livered  from  the  silo  into  a  weighing  box 
which  trips  as  it  fills  and  the  corn  is  auto¬ 
matically  emptied  into  the  floor  auger. 
Each  fill  is  20  pounds.  A  device,  like  a  bale- 
counter  on  a  baler,  keeps  tabs  on  the 
amount  of  shelled  com  fed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  new  bunk, 
the  61  steers  in  Lot  3  are  fed  about  22^2 
pounds  of  haylage,  plus  10  p)ounds  of 
shelled  corn  each  as  their  daily  ration. 
These  cattle  have  never  tasted  supplement. 
The  haylage  is  angered  from  a  second 
Harx  estore  silo.  To  keep  track  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  fed,  samples  are  checked  weekly  and 
the  auger  mn  on  a  timed  basis  to  deliver 
the  amount  of  haylage  planned.  The  cat¬ 
tle  hav’e  been  weighed  periodically.  Many 
feeders  would  be  happy  to  get  daily  gains 
of  2/2  pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $18  a 
hundred.  Not  Guy  Wilson.  With  prime 
cattle  selling  just  under  30  cents  at  the 
time,  here’s  what  the  May  23rd  weighing 
of  his  cattle  showed : 


LOT  1 

LOT  II 

LOT  III 

No.  of  steers . 

61 

61 

61 

Betinnini  weliht,  lbs.... 

688 

699 

697 

Final  welcht,  lbs . 

1017 

1047 

1063 

Itveraie  dally  {aln,  lbs. . . 

2.94 

3.11 

3.27 

Total  lbs.  beef . 

20,093 

21,246 

22,326 

Pounds  beef  per  acre. . . . 

746 

567 

953 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  lain 

$12.79 

$14.35 

$10.43 

The  averaie  daily  ration  for  the  three  lots  was;  Lot  I,  28.5 
lbs.  corn  silate,  6.4  lbs.  round  ear  corn,  2  lbs.  supplement. 
Lot  II.  5.97  lbs.  hay,  17.38  lbs.  shelled  corn,  2  lbs.  supple¬ 
ment.  Lot  III,  20.3  lbs.  haylafe,  12.09  lbs.  shelled  corn,  no 
supplement. 

Earlier  gains  were  even  more  surprising. 
As  the  cattle  add  weight,  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  of  course  has  risen  slightly. 
Growth  gains  are  cheaper  than  putting  on 
fat.  However,  at  every  weighing,  the  hay¬ 
lage  group  were  out  in  front  for  cheapest 
and  fastest  gains. 

The  Viewpoint  of  Science 
N.  S.  Hadley,  Purdue  University  Extension 
Economist,  has  analyzed  these  records  and 
disagrees  with  the  feed  pricing.  He  said, 
“There  is  insufficient  information  regard¬ 
ing  these  trials  to  do  an  exact  job  of  pric¬ 
ing.  No  one  knows  just  how  much  com  the 
silage  contains.  This  influences  the  price  of 
the  com  silage.  Neither  does  anyone  know 
the  real  quality  or  value  of  the  hay.  This 
influences  both  the  price  of  the  hay  and 
the  price  of  the  haylage.  If  reasonable 
range  is  allowed  for  these  unknowns  and  if 
com  is  valued  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  the 
price  of  the  com  silage  should  range  some¬ 
where  between  $7.75  and  $9.75  per  ton. 
The  price  of  hay  would  range  between  $15 


and  $20  jjer  ton  and  the  price  of  haylage 
between  $13.25  and  $16.75  per  ton.  At 
these  prices  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  for  the  silage  lot  would  be  between 
$9.70  and  $10.80  compared  to  a  range  of 
$14.30  to  $14.70  on  the  hay  fed  lot  and 
$10.80  to  $11.90  on  the  haylage  group.  To 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  price  for  both  com 
silage  and  haylage  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  the  market  price  of  the  grain  or  hay. 
Then  subtract  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
storage  by  conventional  methods.  And  fi¬ 
nally  add  the  cost  of  storage  and  harvesting 
and  feeding  as  silage  or  haylage  to  get  the 
cost  of  these  feeds  to  the  cattle.” 

Purdue  University’s  Dr.  W.  M.  Beeson 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  hay  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  catttle  feeds.  Dr.  Beeson 
states,  “We  need  some  new  method  for  the 
preparation  of  hay  so  that  it  can  be  handled 
more  economically  and  also  to  improve  its 
feed  value.  The  alternative  in  the  past  has 
been  to  preserve  the  forage  as  grass  silage. 
A  neglected  point  in  the  evaluation  of  a 
farm  crop  is  this ;  How  much  beef  or  milk 
can  be  produced  per  acre  from  the  crop?  In 
Purdue  tests  the  high  limit  of  beef  produced 
with  grass  silage  is  500  pounds  per  acre.  We 
have  never  exceeded  that  figure  even  with 
fresh  green  chop  fed  daily.  Now  along 
comes  haylage,  a  new  way  of  preserving 
grass  and  legumes  and  the  future  for  it  looks 
promising.  However,  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  really  make  any  firm  statement  about  the 
nutritional  value  of  haylage.  In  my  opinion, 
haylage  must  compete  with  hay,  grass  sil¬ 
age,  pasture  or  pelleted  hay  and  is  not  a 
competitive  product  with  corn  silage.  I 
cannot  stretch  my  imagination  to  believe 
that  you  can  produce  as  much  beef  per  acre 
from  a  hay  crop,  even  in  the  form  of  hay¬ 
lage  or  pelleted  hay,  as  you  can  from  corn 
silage.  Nevertheless,  our  forthcoming  hay¬ 
lage  research  at  Purdue  might  well  show 
that  Guy  Wilson  and  others  who  have  fed 
haylage  are  justified  in  their  enthusiasm. 

“Prior  to  research  at  Purdue,  most  farm¬ 
ers  considered  com  silage  of  little  value  in 
fattening  cattle.  Our  trials  proved  that  corn 
silage  fed  with  a  well-balanced  supplement 
could  produce  a  ton  of  beef  per  acre.  Guy 
Wilson  and  many  other  feeders  have  since 
done  even  better  in  their  feedlots.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  is  sold  on  the  value  of  com  silage  for 
beef  fattening.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  profit  in  cattle  feeding 
has  to  be  made  on  the  farm  by  cheap  and 
economical  gains  and  by  producing  the 
maximum  beef  per  acre. 

“In  the  present  experiment  that  Guy 
Wilson  is  conducting  on  the  comparison  of 
com  silage,  hay  and  haylage  for  fattening 
cattle,  all  of  the  daily  gains  exceed  ex¬ 
pected  feedlot  performance  and  are  un¬ 
usually  economical.  A  cattle  feeder  could 
pick  any  of  these  methods  and  make  a  pro¬ 
fit.  However,  the  final  story  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  will  not  be  written  until  the  cattle  are 
marketed,  because  gains  in  cattle  do  not  al¬ 
ways  reflect  the  market  finish.” 

The  fat,  blinking,  cud-chewing  steers  are 
unaware  of  the  scientific  interest  they  have 
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Wilson  keeps  accurate  feed  and  weight  records 
(above).  Steers  in  Lot  1  (below,  right)  gained 
a  daily  average  of  2.94  pounds.  Ration :  28.5 
pounds  corn  silage,  6.4  pounds  ground  ear  corn, 


2  pounds  supplement.  Steers  in  Lot  2  (below, 
center)  gained  a  daily  average  of  3.11  pounds. 
Ration:  5.97  pounds  hay,  17.38  pounds  shelled 
corn,  2  pounds  supplement.  Steers  in  Lot  3  (be¬ 


low,  left)  gained  a  daily  average  of  3.27  pounds. 
Ration:  20.3  pounds  haylage,  12.09  pounds 
shelled  corn,  with  no  supplement.  Final  results 
will  not  be  in  for  another  few  months. 


stirred  up.  They  are  as  calm  about  it  as 
Wilson  himself,  as  they  stretch  lazily,  placid 
and  content.  As  they  see  him  approach  at 
feeding  time,  they  sniff  at  the  feedbunk.  He 
judges  their  appetites  with  a  built-in  gauge. 
Pride  and  skill  guide  his  hand  at  the  new 
feed  switches.  To  the  mechanically  fed 
cattle  the  whir  of  the  silo  augers  perks  them 
up  like  the  rattling  of  cans  in  a  dairy  barn. 

From  the  control  shed  window,  Wilson 


can  look  down  on  two  lots  of  cattle  in  the 
outdoor  pens.  The  roofed  feed  bunk,  at¬ 
tached  at  one  end  to  the  control  shed,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  two  cemented  pens.  Both  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  additional  bedded  and  roofed 
shelters.  A  hinged  baffle-plank,  running  the 
length  of  the  bunk,  is  controlled  by  a  lever 
inside  the  mixing  shed.  This  baffle,  just 
below  the  bunk  auger,  spreads  the  feed  to 
right  or  left  as  wanted.  Wilson  feeds  the 


different  rations  to  the  two  lots  with  his 
one  auger.  The  cattle  are  fed  night  and 
morning.  Occasionally  at  midday,  gates  to 
adjacent  dirt  lots  are  op>ened  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  “The  steers  get  tired  of  ce¬ 
ment,  especially  in  cold  weather,”  said 
Wilson.  “Now  and  then  they  like  nothing 
better  than  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground.  It 
pays  to  keep  them  comfortable. 

{Continued  on  page  130) 


This  Kansas  farm  has  developed 
a  steady  consumer  market  for — 


BEEF 

EVERY 

WEEK 


HEN  LEON  DODSON  sells  beef,  he  sets 
the  price.  This  Wichita,  Kansas, 
farmer  sells  about  1,800  pounds  of  beef  a 
week,  directly  to  the  consumer — from  his 
own  feedlot. 

At  47  cents  a  pound  for  dressed  beef  he 
has  plenty  of  customers.  He  finds  these  cus¬ 
tomers —  about  400  of  them  —  among  his 
friends  and  his  business  callers.  He 
asks  if  they  have  a  freezer,  and  if  so, 
are  they  in  the  market  for  some  beef? 

His  business  is  the  Dodson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  1463  Barwise  Ave., 
Wichita.  They  manufacture  and  sell 
silos,  farm  buildings  and  automa¬ 
tion  equipment  for  feedlots.  Leon 
Dodson’s  farm  has  no  economic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Dodson  business. 

The  farm  makes^  its  profit  almost 
entirely  from  the  sale  of  three  beef 
carcasses  a  week  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  beef  sales  of  these  150 
cattle  a  year  bring  in  an  income  from 
which  Dodson  can  pay  manager 
Lewis  Wilk,  hired  hand  Vic  Boese, 
and  return  a  good  rate  of  interest  on 
his  farm  investment. 

The  farm,  a  400-acre  stretch,  close 
to  Highway  54,  is  14  miles  east  of 
Wichita.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  is  a  1952  planting  of  brome- 
alfalfa;  40  acres  is  a  new  planting 
of  the  same  combination ;  60  acres  is 
Balboa  rye ;  and  the  balance  is  native 
blue  stem  pasture.  Dodson  bought 
the  farm  in  1952. 

Leon  Dodson  began  direct  beef 
sales  three  years  ago — mainly  to 


demonstrate  the  benefits  of  continuous  small 
beef  sales.  There  is  nothing  extra-special  or 
spectacular  about  the  farm,  nothing  you 
could  not  find  on  any  well  run  farm.  This 
is  intentionally  so,  for  Dodson  wants  to 
prove  to  customers  for  silos  that  they  can 
farm  the  same  way.  “I  am  not  selling  beef,” 
said  Dodson.  “I  am  selling  forage  as  beef.” 


The  year-round  sales,  and  a  top  forage  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  mainstays  of  this  quietly 
efficient  farm. 

Dodson,  himself,  is  an  active  68.  He  has 
straight  white  hair,  a  turned  up  nose,  and 
bears  more  than  a  passing  resemblance  to 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Dodson’ s  laugh 
bubbles  out  of  him  like  a  short  cough. 
He  is  a  lifelong  Kansan,  and 
instead  of  thoughts  of  retirement, 
his  current  excitement  is  the  ad- 

Ivancement  of  automation  in  his 
area,  especially  in  the  feedlots  of  his 
customers.  He  has  built  a  new  all¬ 
automatic  feedlot  on  his  farm,  with 
t  five  silos  ( 2  for  grain,  3  for  alfalfa- 
brome  silage).  All  five  have  the  red 
and  white  tops  which  are  the  trade- 
i  mark  of  his  silo  company.  He  grinds 
L  feed  at  the  lot  with  a  Decker  blender 
I  and  hammermill,  and  distributes  it 

I  with  a  Roto-Tube. 


Leon  Dodson  (above),  talks  to  Lewis  Wilk,  his  farm  manager, 
who  sits  at  the  wheel  of  their  gadabout  jeep.  The  calves  wQl  be 
sold,  three  every  week,  as  split  carcasses  (left),  ending  up  in 
the  lockers  of  Dodson’s  customers. 


Sales  Through  Locker 
Leon  Dodson  sells  nearly  all  his  beef 
by  telephone.  It’s  a  simple  habit  to 
form.  At  the  end  of  any  and  every 
call  he  asks,  “Do  you  need  any 
beef?”  He  explains  he  has  three  ani¬ 
mals  a  week  ready  to  dress,  and  will 
sell  them  at  47  cents  a  pound. 

The  beef  sales  are  made  entirely 
through  Wichita  locker  plants;  99 
percent  at  the  Ringler  plant.  The 
customer  can  buy  either  a  half  or  a 
split  half  (half  a  forequarter,  half 
a  hindquarter) .  “They  want  a  half 
weighing  250  to  300  pounds,”  said 
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Dodson,  “and  a  split  half  around  125 
pounds.  We  divide  the  liver,  but  demand 
for  tongue  and  heart  is  so  low  anyone  who 
wants  one  can  usually  have  it. 

“Those  weights,”  he  continued,  “mean 
we  have  to  shoot  for  a  950  to  1,000-pound 
steer  on  the  hoof.  We  buy  calves  anywhere 
from  birth  to  650  pounds  and  rear  a  few 
ourselves.  The  young  ones  we  bring  on  with 
nurse  cows  (3  or  4  calves  per  cow  at  a 
time) ,  or  sometimes  on  the  bucket.  They  go 
to  pasture  early.  We  build  the  older  ones 
up  to  full  feed  on  pasture  and  put  them  in 
the  feedlot  at  750  pounds.  We  keep  them 
there  80  to  90  days,  and  we  work  to  get 
between  two  and  three  pounds  gain  a  day. 
We  are  very  careful  not  to  overfatten  them. 
Whenever  there  is  surplus  fat  on  a  carcass 
we  get  criticism.” 

When  Dodson  has  taken  the  order  for 
beef  and  delivered  the  steer  to  the  locker 
plant,  his  job  is  finished,  except  for  billing. 
'Fhe  customer  makes  out  a  sheet  to  show 
how  he  wants  the  carcass  cut.  and  the 
locker  charges  5  cents  a  pound  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  slaughter,  cutting,  sharp  freezing, 
])ackaging  and  aging  the  hindquarters  for 
three  weeks.  The  total  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  52  cents  a  pound  for  the  meat.  Dod¬ 
son  bills  each  customer  for  his  share;  the 
locker  plant  does  its  own  billing. 

“We’ve  learned  some  interesting  things 
about  consumer  demand,”  said  Dodson. 
“They  want  steaks  and  hamburger  mostly, 
and  the  hamburger  meat  had  better  be 
made  from  good-quality  cuts  without  ex¬ 
cess  fat.” 

The  meat  is  not  federally  inspected  or 
graded.  As  long  as  it  is  ordered  directly 
from  the  farm,  the  customer  in  effect  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  slaughtering  himself  (and 
])ays  for  it),  and  so  grades  are  not  required. 


The  customers  seldom  see  the  beef  on  the 
hoof.  “I  don’t  believe  the  average  consumer 
knows  the  meaning  of  choice  or  prime 
grades  anyway,”  said  Dodson.  “And  when 
you  are  feeding  cattle  to  high  choice  and 
prime  weights  you  are  paying  a  lot  for  eye 
appeal.  We  aim  to  grow  and  sell  as  much 
red  meat  as  possible.”  Dodson’s  customers 
get  good  meat  at  a  lower-than-store  price. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  grades  as  long 
as  the  meat  is  satisfactory. 

Odd  Lot  Buyer 

“We  buy  steers  and  calves  in  ones  and 
twos,”  said  Dodson,  “seldom  as  many  as 
five  at  a  time.  Usually  we  can  get  them  for 
2  or  3  cents  under  the  market.  Sure,  some  of 
them  look  pretty  ratty,  but  when  you  get 
more  pasture  growth,  and  a  minimum  of 
80  days  grain  feeding  under  their  hide,  they 
make  right  good  cattle.  Just  a  while  ago, 
we  bought  a  good  whitefaced  steer  for  19 
cents.  He  would  have  cost  perhaps  27  to  30 
in  a  group.  We  buy  a  lot  of  dairy’  crosses, 
too.  They  turn  out  real  wholesome  meat.” 

The  number  of  cattle  on  the  farm  varies, 
depending  on  the  number  of  young  calves. 
He  usually  has  upwards  of  100  head. 
“You’d  better  not  be  in  a  hurry,”  added 
Dodson,  “not  if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  buy 
or  two.  Just  last  month  we  were  at  a  small 
sale  up  here  at  Newton.  Lew  Wilk  bought 
a  few,  but  when  a  friend  of  ours  started 
bidding  we  just  quit.  Later,  when  he  had 
what  he  wanted,  we  started  bidding  again. 
There’s  no  point  in  running  up  the  price 
of  a  calf.” 

Year-Round  Seller 

Dodson  believes  strongly  in  year-round 
buying  and  selling.  “You  can’t  run  any 
business  on  a  one-time-a-year  sale,”  he  said, 


Soil  cutting  gullies  are  curbed  with  little  nianurr 
dams  on  the  Dodson  farm  (right).  Vic  Boes< 
builds  successive  blockades  across  a  depression 
The  water  silts  up  behind  the  dams,  flows  around 
them,  and  spreads  the  nutrients  from  the  manure. 


“and  I  don’t  believe  any  cattleman  should 
be  afraid  of  the  market.  Just  as  a  wheat 
farmer  down  here  in  Kansas  grows  wheat 
year  in,  year  out,  no  matter  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  may  be,  so  I  believe  a  cattleman  should 
sell  beef.  It’s  like  averaging  out  on  the  stock 
market.  You  hit  the  ups  and  downs,  but 
over  the  years  a  farmer  can  sell  his  rough- 
age  as  beef  for  between  $8  and  $12  a  ton. 
And  I  believe  the  theory’s  the  same  whether 
you  sell  to  the  customer  or  to  a  packer. 

“A  friend  of  mine  fanns  in  Bird  City, 
Kansas.  For  years  he  has  been  selling  cattle 
in  Denver,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Kansas 
City.  As  he  sells  he  replenishes  his  lot.  In  a 
high  market  he  has  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
his  feeders.  In  the  drouth  of  the  mid-50’s 
he  went  as  far  as  16  miles  for  corn  silage — 
and  paid  as  much  as  $10  a  ton  for  the 
standing  crop.  He  still  made  money.  He’s 
jjroved  he  can  stay  in  the  cattle  business 
year  in  and  year  out.  His  costs  stay  below 
his  selling  price.  He  consistently  is  able  to 
sell  his  roughage  for  $8  to  $12  a  ton,  and  I 
believe  that’s  good  business.” 

Getting  Customers 

Dodson  has  some  400  customers — and  the 
list  grows.  He  aims  at  what  he  calls  a  “basic 
job  of  selling.”  “Instead  of  talking  weather 
or  politics,  I  talk  beef,”  he  said.  “I  once 
heard  of  a  car  salesman  who  greeted  every¬ 
one  he  met,  ‘My  name  is  John  Jones.  Are 
you  in  the  market  for  a  new  automobile?’ 
He  was  the  top  automobile  salesman  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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9  YEARS 
of  Alfalfa 


SINCE  ITS  SEEDING  in  1951,  Lcon  Dod¬ 
son’s  alfalfa  has  produced  abundantly. 
Good  choice  of  variety,  timely  har\esting, 
and  regular  soil  tests  (with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  followed),  kept  the  stand 
strong  on  this  southcentral  Kansas  farm. 

The  soil  is  deep,  black,  and  easily  eroded 
by  water  or  wind  when  left  bare.  The  initial 
content  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  potas¬ 
sium  was  high.  When  there  is  enough  water 
the  productivity  of  this  land  is  excellent. 
Once  an  alfalfa  seeding  is  established,  good 
management  helps  to  keep  the  stand  dense 
and  the  weeds  out. 


Part  of  the  skill  of  niaintaininK  a  seeding  of 
brotne-alfalfa  for  eight  years  is  careful  attention 
to  linie  and  fertilizer  needs  (left).  Dodson  rigidly 
follows  soil  test  recommendations. 


Lewis  Wilk.  the  manager  of  the  farm, 
seeded  this  field  in  fall  of  1951.  The 
catch  was  good  and  the  season  favorable. 
By  May  1952,  the  alfalfa  was  knee  high 
and  so  thick  that  nowhere  could  a  man  set 
foot  without  treading  on  alfalfa  crowns.  In 
May  1960,  this  100  acres  was  equally  green 
and  the  stand  of  both  mature  and  young 
plants  occupied  the  surface  as  fully  as  did 
the  seeding  of  eight  years  before.  Many  of 
the  large  plants  were  from  the  original 
seeding.  Before  Dodson  owned  the  farm, 
chemical  treatments  of  the  soil  killed 
patches  of  perennial  weeds.  Brome  grass  in 
the  original  stand  occupied  these  patches, 
and  still  does.  But  the  patches  are  few  and 
small,  and  show  only  that  grass  could  take 
over  the  land  if  the  alfalfa  should  weaken. 

Dodson’s  practice  is  to  cut  the  spring 
growth  in  early  bloom  for  alfalfa  silage, 
make  hay  of  the  second  growth,  and  pas¬ 
ture  the  third  growth  in  late  autumn.  Limi¬ 
ted  rainfall  in  Kansas  keeps  all  but  the 
spring  growth  from  being  rapid  or  heavy. 
Nevertheless,  the  deep  soil  supplies  enough 


water  and  minerals  to  maintain  the  alfalfa 
as  the  strongest  plants.  The  brome  grass  is 
visible  in  the  spring  growth  but  is  below 
five  percent  of  the  whole  yield. 

Lewis  Wilk  estimates  that  during  eight 
cropping  years  he  has  taken  as  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  the  equivalent  of  28  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
in  addition  to  the  beef  produced  on  late 
autumn  pasturing.  Once  during  these 
eight  years  he  has  let  the  second  growth  go 
to  seed,  pasturing  late  in  the  season  as 
usual,  so  the  most  vigorous  and  productive 
plants  have  propagated  themselves. 

The  original  seeding  was  with  Buffalo 
alfalfa.  The  plants  have  escaped  serious  in¬ 
sect  injury,  and  have  withstood  or  escaped 
infectious  diseases  of  alfalfa.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  factor  in  this 
survival;  to  some  extent  the  management. 
Wilk  cut  the  hay  at  just  the  right  time  for 
the  good  of  the  alfalfa,  and  the  application 
of  fertilizer  and  lime  as  needed  has  assured 
the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

The  soil  was  tested  before  seeding,  and 
on  alternate  years  since.  Twice  the  tests 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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I.  Birth  weight.  2.  Post  weaning  feed- 
lot  gain.  3.  Dressing  percent.  4.  Rib 
eye  area.  5.  Tenderness. 


I.  Length  of  carcass.  2.  Belly  thickness. 

3.  Percent  of  ham  (based  on  carcass 
weight).  4.  Percent  of  fat  cuts  (based 
on  carcass  weight). 


I.  Face  covering.  2.  Staple  length. 
3.  Skin  folds.  4.  Fiber  diameter.  5.  Birth 
coat. 


MODERATE  HERITABILITY 


I.  Weaning  weight.  2.  Cow  maternal 
ability.  3.  Post  weaning  pasture  gain. 

4.  Efficiency  of  feedlot  gain.  5.  Carcass 
grade.  6.  Conformation  grades  at 
weaning  and  slaughter.  7.  Cancer  eye 
susceptibility. 


I.  Percent  of  shoulder  (based  on  car¬ 
cass  weight).  2.  Back  fat  thickness. 
3.  Loin  eye  area.  4.  Economy  of  gain. 


I.  Body  weight  at  birth,  weaning  and 
yearling  ages.  2.  Daily  gain.  3.  Fleece 
weight,  grease  or  clean.  4.  Clean 
wool  yield.  5.  Wool  processing  traits. 
6.  Index  of  overall  merit.  7.  Fur  char¬ 
acters.  8.  Color  on  legs.  9.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction.  10.  Date  of  lambing.  1 1.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  parasites.  12.  Number  of  nip¬ 
ples. 


LOW  HERITABILITY 


Calving  interval. 


I.  Percent  of  lean  cuts  (based  on  car¬ 
cass  weight).  2.  Pigs  farrowed.  3.  Pigs 
weaned.  4.  Litter  weaning  weight. 

5.  Five-month  weight.  6.  Growth  rate 
to  200  pounds. 


I.  Type  of  birth  (twinning  or  multiple 
birth).  2.  Type  of  conformation.  3.  Con¬ 
dition  or  fatness. 
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By  Charles  R.  Koch 


PERFORMANCE  TESTING 

FOR  WHAT? 


4  NiMAL  BREEDING  is  Dot  an  exact  science; 
2\.  at  least  not  in  the  year  1960.  But 
geneticists  have  assembled  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  heritability  estimates  for  some 
of  the  characteristics  which  are  of  concern 
to  the  breeder.  These  figures  are  based  on 
work  conducted  at  the  various  state  and 
federal  expieriment  stations,  some  of  the 
data  going  back  as  long  as  25  years  or  more. 
They  are  indications  of  the  percent  of  ob- 
seiAed  or  measured  variation  in  a  charac¬ 
teristic  which  is  due  to  inheritance,  and 
they  help  to  indicate  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  performance  testing. 

Performance  testing  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  certain  traits  of  an  animal  are  passed 
on  to  his  or  her  offspring.  Records  are  kept 
on  the  performance  of  the  individual,  the 
assumption  being  that  if  he  or  she  makes 
a  good  score  his  or  her  offspring  will  tend 
to  do  likewise. 

Performance  testing  and  progeny  testing, 
while  similar,  should  not  be  confused.  In 
progeny  testing  the  dam  and  sire  are  rated 
by  testing  the  offspring.  This  gives  a  more 
positiv'e  check  on  the  genetic  influence  of 
the  sire  or  dam,  but  requires  considerably 
more  time  than  p)erformance  testing. 

Obviously,  performance  testing  can  ac¬ 
complish  most  in  the  development  of  those 
characteristics  which  have  a  high  degree  of 
heritability.  Paradoxically,  as  Iowa’s  Dr. 
Jay  L.  Lush  and  other  research  people  have 
pointed  out,  these  are  also  the  character¬ 
istics  which  usually  need  the  least  emphasis 
in  a  selection  program,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  self-regulating. 

Other  traits  have  a  low  degree  of  heri¬ 
tability  or  may  be  affected  much  more  by 
environment  than  by  genetic  makeup.  The 
breeder  who  tries  to  make  progress  by 
rontrolling  such  factors  entirely  from  the 
genetic  side  simply  kids  himself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  sheepman  interested  in  a  high 
percentage  of  twinning  or  multiple  births 

In  any  program  of  breed  improvement  the 
breeder  must  work  with  two  factors :  heredity 
and  environment.  Some  characteristics  can  be 
modified  much  more  readily  by  one  than  by  the 
other.  The  table  (left)  indicates  in  a  general 
fashion  the  influence  heredity  can  be  expected 
to  play  in  the  improvement  of  certain  traits  in 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep.  In  cattle,  for  example, 
calving  interval  is  of  low  heritability ;  but  post 
weaning  gains  and  size  of  rib  eye  area  in  the 
carcass  are  of  high  heritability. 


in  his  flock,  quite  regularly  saves  a  high 
percentage  of  ewes  which  have  dropped 
twins.  But,  actually,  he  could  make  much 
greater  progress  in  this  department  by  im¬ 
proving  the  environment  of  his  flock.  Mul¬ 
tiple  births  depend  upon  the  ovulation  rate 
of  the  ewe,  which  in  turn  depends  much 
more  upon  her  general  thriftiness,  feed 
conditions,  age  at  breeding  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  than  upon  her  genetic  makeup.  So  to 
get  a  higher  percentage  of  multiple  births 
it  is  more  effective  to  have  the  ewes  on 
good  pasture  before  turning  in  the  bucks 
than  it  is  to  try  to  build  up  a  flock  of  known 
tw'in-droppers.  This  is  not  to  say  the  latter 
practice  is  of  no  value,  but  simply  that 
concentration  on  it  to  the  neglect  of  envir¬ 
onmental  control  seriously  restricts  progress 
because  of  the  low  heritability  of  this  trait. 

The  tables  on  the  opposite  page  show  the 
heritability  estimates  for  a  number  of  the 
economically  important  characters  in  beef, 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep.  Geneticists  give 
these  estimates  specific  numerical  values; 
but  ev’en  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
they  are  far  from  exact,  so  to  avoid  giving 
a  false  impression  of  accuracy,  they  are 
here  classified  only  as  being  of  high,  mod¬ 
erate  or  low  heritability.  High  signifies  heri¬ 
tability  above  40  percent:  moderate  is  in 
the  range  of  20  to  40  percent;  and  low  is 
below  20  percent.  Even  in  these  broad 
classifications  there  may  be  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  among  the  experts  as  to 
the  degree  of  heritability  of  a  particular 
trait.  ' 

And  what  do  these  percentages  mean? 
Basically,  they  mean  that  “x”  percent  of 
any  selection  differential  in  the  parents  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  offspring.  This  needs 
some  explanation.  Take  this  example: 

Assume  that  feedlot  gain  in  cattle  is  40 
percent  heritable.  Then  let’s  say  we  have 
a  group  of  cattle  with  the  ability  to  gain,  on 
the  average,  2.3  pounds  per  day.  From  this 
group  we  select  a  few  top  bulls  with  the 
same  proven  ability  to  gain  3.0  pounds  a 
day  and  some  heifers  which  have  gained 
2.6  pounds  a  day.  Average  daily  gains  of 
these  bulls  and  heifers  would  be  2.8  pounds 
a  day;  and  the  differential  between  this 
figure  and  the  2.3  average  of  the  entire 
herd  is  0.5.  Thus,  if  these  bulls  and  heifers 
are  mated  and  the  heritability  of  feedlot 
gains  is  40  percent,  their  offspring  could  be 
expected  to  surpass  the  average  daily  gains 


of  the  entire  herd  by  40  percent  of  0.5 
pounds,  or  0.2  pounds.  This  added  to  the 
2.3  pound  average  of  the  herd  would  give 
2.5  pounds,  the  expected  daily  gain  of  the 
offspring  of  the  selected  bulls  and  heifers. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  on  pap)er  and  the 
individual  variations  from  the  theoretical 
average  could  be  quite  wide  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  But  the  figures  point  to  the  direction 
and  degree  of  progress  to  be  expected. 

The  experienced  breeder  knows  that 
progress  is  going  to  be  slow  when  he  selects 
his  breeding  stock  to  improv’e  some  specific 
character.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  cross  an 
outstanding  sire  on  a  bunch  of  scrubs  and 
come  up  with  marked  improvement  in  the 
offspring.  But  from  there  on  the  going  gets 
rough,  even  with  characters  which  are 
highly  heritable. 

Length  of  carcass  in  swine,  for  example, 
is  a  character  which  is  highly  heritable. 
Some  estimates  nm  up  to  81  percent, 
though  the  average  is  usually  cited  at 
around  60.  “With  such  heritability  esti¬ 
mates,”  says  Charles  Barnhart,  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  and  swine  breeder  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  “it  looks  like  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  start  with  3 1  -inch  boars 
and  have  all  your  pigs  close  to  31  inches 
within  two  generations.  But  it  just  doesn’t 
work  that  way.  You  get  tremendous  bio¬ 
logical  variation  and  you  don’t  know  what 
the  response  will  be  under  farm  conditions. 

“You  can  have  a  long  boar  and  a  long 
sow  and  their  pigs  will  be  short.  Their 
genotypes  just  don’t  match  up  to  their 
phenotypes.  Or  to  put  it  in  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage,  while  the  sire  and  dam  look  long 
they  do  not  carry  the  genetic  capacity  to 
pass  this  length  on  to  their  offspring. 

“On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  hoar  in  the  university  herd  whose  pigs 
always  turn  out  longer  than  he  is.  His  geno¬ 
type  is  much  better  than  his  phenotypn*. 
That’s  why  it  takes  a  progeny  test  to  find 
out  which  of  its  characteristics  an  animal 
is  capable  of  transmitting  to  offspring. 

“All  of  which  merely  points  up  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  testing  and  of  keeping  records  so  a 
breeder  can  know  what  his  stock  are  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  rather  than  trying  to  guess 
from  appearances.” 

Barnhart  offers  the  following  figures  on 
the  improvement  in  some  of  the  characters 
in  the  Hampshire  herd  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  between  1951  and  1958  to  show 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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REPORT  TO  CATTLE  FEEDERS 


34  college  tests 
prove  Stilbosol 
carcass  quality 


NO  RESIDUES  IN  CARCASS 

Many  extremely  sensitive  tests  have  been  run 
to  demonstrate  that  meat  from  cattle  fed 
stilbestrol  according  to  feeding  directions  does 
not  contain  any  residue  of  this  chemical.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  a  few  of  these  scientific 
reports. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health — “No  added 
estrogenic  activity  could  be  detected  in  the 
edible  tissues  of  steers  fed  10,  30,  and  60  mg. 
of  stilbestrol  p)er  steer  per  day  for  90  to  180 
days  when  the  stilljestrol  was  removed  from 
the  feed  48  hours  liefore  slaughter.”  Umberger, 
E.  J.,  et  al.,  Jour,  of  Animal  Science.,  18:221,  1959. 
Purdue  University — “Assay  of  the  meat  from 
hormone-fed  (including  10  mg.  stilbestrol  per 
steer  per  day)  steers  showed  no  residual  hor¬ 
mone  in  the  meat .  .  .  whether  feeding  of  hor¬ 
mone  was  discontinued  1  or  7  days  prior  to 
slaughter.”  Perry,  T.  W.,  W.  M.  Beeson,  F.  N. 
Andrews,  M.  Stoh,  Journal  of  Animal  Science, 
14:329,  1955. 

University  of  Missouri — “  ...  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  edible  red  meat,  rib  eye, 
neck  trimmings,  and  tongue  did  not  contain 
detectable  residual  estrogen.  The  liver,  heart, 
spleen,  and  brain  also  did  not  contain  de¬ 
tectable  amounts  of  hormone  .  .  .  dep>ot  fat  at 
25  and  50  jiercent  levels  and  the  blood  showed 
no  evidence  of  estrogen  nor  did  the  various 
part  of  the  digestive  tract.”  Turner,  Charles  W., 
Journal  of  Animal  Science,  15: 13,  1956. 

Iowa  State  University — “E.xamination  of 
tissues  removed  from  cattle  fed  diethylstil- 
lx;strol  in  four  exp>eriments  revealed  no  de¬ 
tectable  estrogenic  residues  in  the  lean,  fat, 
liver,  heart,  and  kidney  tissues  .  .  .  (or)  tripe, 
intestines,  lungs,  and  spleen.”  Preston,  R.  F., 
Edmund  Cheng,  C.  D.  Story,  Paul  Homeyer,  John 
Pauls,  Wise  Burroughs,  Journal  of  Animal  Science, 
15:3,  1956. 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company — “No  estrogenic  resi¬ 
dues  were  detected  in  the  lean  meat  or  fat  of 
cattle  fed  as  much  as  200  mg.  of  diethyl- 
stilbestrol,  regardless  of  the  time  interval 
between  the  last  feeding  of  diethylstilbestrol 
and  slaughter.”  Gossett,  F.  O.,  F.  A.  Smith, 
J.  F.  Downing,  Symposium  on  Medicated  Feeds, 
Medical  Encyclopedia,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
p.  97,  1956. 
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Stilbosol-fed  carcasses 

AVERAGES 
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rcent  are  scientiflca 
meet  accepted  qual 

6.7  1  6.7 

d  tests,  care- 
when  federal 
ly  compared, 
ity  standards. 

60.5  1  60.4 

Station 

Main  Ration 

Federal  Grade  Value* 

Dressing  Percent 

Testing 

Ingredient 

No  Stil. 

Fed  Stil. 

No  Stil. 

Fed  Stil.  1 

Colo. 

Corn-barley 

7.0 

6.9 

58.8 

58.6 

Colo. 

Corn-milo 

7.7 

7.4 

63.2 

61.8 

Colo. 

Corn 

7.3 

8.0 

60.4 

61.0 

Fla. 

Corn-citrus 

8.0 

7.4 

61.6 

61.3 

Fla. 

Corn-citrus 

7.4 

6.8 

61.4 

60.8 

Fla. 

Corn-molasses 

7.2 

6.2 

61.4 

61.3 

Fla. 

Corn 

3.5 

3.5 

59.9 

60.6 

III. 

Corn 

8.9 

8.1 

64.4 

63.4 

Ind. 

Corn 

7.3 

6.6 

— 

— 

Iowa 

Corn 

8.0 

8.4 

60.7 

60.8 

Iowa 

Corn 

6.5 

6.4 

60.0 

60.5 

Iowa 

Corn 

7.0 

7.2 

58.4 

58.3 

Iowa 

Corn 

7.0 

6.6 

61.3 

61.5 

Iowa 

Corn 

7.0 

6.4 

61.8 

61.2 

Iowa 

Corn 

8.0 

7.6 

61.9 

61.3 

Iowa 

Corn 

7.5 

7.7 

59.0 

59.1 

Iowa 

Corn 

7.4 

7.4 

59.2 

59.1 

Mich. 

Corn 

6.7 

7.4 

61.9 

62.0 

Mich. 

Corn 

6.7 

6.7 

— 

— 

Minn. 

Corn 

7.7 

7.0 

59.7 

59.0 

Nebr. 

Corn 

8.8 

8.6 

64.0 

63.2 

N.  Car. 

Corn 

7.4 

7.6 

60.6 

58.4 

S.  Dak. 

Corn 

7.1 

7.4 

59.7 

59.7 

Tenn. 

Corn 

2.0 

3.0 

— 

— 

Tenn. 

Corn 

5.0 

6.0 

— 

— 

Tenn. 

Corn 

6.0 

7.0 

56.3 

55.6 

Gs. 

Cottonseed  hulls 

3.6 

4.1 

55.0 

56.3 

Iowa 

Stalk  silage 

7.0 

6.6 

61.3 

61.5 

Okla. 

Sorghum  silage 

6.3 

6.8 

60.8 

60.5 

Tex. 

Sorghum  silage 

5.6 

5.6 

62.5 

62.7 

Tex.  Tech. 

Tex.  Tech. 

Va. 

Cottonseed 
hulls,  loose 
Cottonseed 
hulls,  pelleted 

Grass  pasture 

5.0 

6.0 

4.7 

5.9 

63.4 

62.4 

55.0 

63.6 

65.2 

55.5 

Wyo. 

Beet  pulp-hay 

— 

— 

58.7 

58.5 

8— Choico;  7— Low  Choico;  6— High  Good; 

5— Good;  4— Low  Good;  3— High  Standard; 

2— Standard. 

0i;l 

Lma. 

J1 

J 

Elanco  it  •  naw  company  formorly  known 
at  Iho  Apricvllwal  and  Indutirial  Producit 
Divltion  af  Eli  LIHy  and  Campany.  Elanco 
will  canNnvo  la  aporolo  at  a  divitian  al  Ully, 
allaring  producit  lor  uto  in  agriculluro,  in> 
dutiry,  and  Iba  homo. 

Makers  of  HYOROMIX® 

($.  hxOfo<copf€wi  f®rm«ntorton  products) 


(diethylstilbostrol  pr®mix,  Lilly) 


ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS  6.  INDIANA 


PERFORMANCE  TESTING  FOR  WHAT? 

{Continued  from  pane  93) 


that  while  progress  may  be  slow  from  generation  to  generation 
it  is  nevertheless  definite: 


1951 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

A*,  no.  pigs  farrowed . 

.  3.00 

9.30 

9.70 

10.20 

10.50 

11.00 

Feed  per  100-ib.  gain,  lb... 

..374.60 

364.50 

367.80 

358.60 

356.00 

346.33 

A«.  backfat  thickness,  In.... 

,.  1.77 

1.61 

1.51 

1.47 

1.54 

1.38  1 

A«.  body  length.  In . 

..  28.80 

29.00 

29.20 

29.30 

29.11 

29.33 

Choice  No.  1  carcasses,  %. 

..  55.30 

83.00 

90.40 

89.60 

91.90 

95.00 

While  carcass  length  is  considered  a  trait  of  high  heritability,  its 
improvement  was  only  1.8  percent,  whereas  hackfat  thickness,  i 
considered  only  moderate  heritability,  decreased  22  percent. 

How  much  of  the  above  improvement  resulted  from  genetic 
selection  and  how  much  from  better  management  is  a  big  ques-  j 
tion.  Practically  all  research  workers,  farmers  and  ranchers  who  ■ 
have  had  any  experience  with  performance  testing  work  feel  that  | 
improved  management  is  one  of  the  inevitable  benefits  of  such  a  | 
program.  Once  a  man  begins  to  put  his  stock  over  the  scales  and  ; 
keep  records  he  sees  room  for  improxement  where  he  fonnerly 
thought  all  was  well.  And  to  make  the  most  progress  through 
breeding  he  tightens  up  on  his  feeding  and  sanitation  program. 

The  most  rapid  progress  can  be  made  by  the  breeder  wht9 
focuses  his  attention  upon  a  minimum  number  of  traits.  Tom 
Lasater,  at  Matheson,  Colorado,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
breeder  who  has  hewed  to  the  line  on  this  principle.  In  developing 
his  Beefmaster  cattle,  a  Brahman-Hereford-Shorthorn  cross,  this 
ex-Texan  selected  for  six  factors  and  only  six  factors:  disposition, 
fertility,  weight,  confonnation.  hardiness,  and  milk  production. 
Color,  shape  of  head,  horns,  tails  had  no  part  in  the  program. 
“If  you  want  to  breed  longtailed,  polled  cattle  that  will  make 
beef,  too,”  Lasater  says,  “you’re  complicating  the  issue.” 

As  Clair  Terrill,  Chief  of  the  Sheep  and  Fur  Animal  Research 
Branch,  USD.^.  emphasizes,  “It  pays  to  select  only  for  the 
important  things.  Each  breeder  must  determine  for  himself  what 
those  things  are.  For  the  average  sheep  producer  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
select  for  much  else  than  weight  and  quality  of  lamb,  and  weight 
and  quality  of  wool.  But  the  purebred  man  may  also  have  to  watch 
such  a  trait  as  color  on  the  legs:  and  to  the  producer  of  spring 
lambs  early  fertility  is  most  important.” 

The  last  point  needs  no  amplification  to  the  man  trying  to  put 
90-pound  lambs  on  the  market  in  May.  As  the  table  on  page  92 
shows,  the  ability  to  produce  early  lambs  is  a  trait  of  moderate 
heritability.  Six  years  of  selection  wnth  an  experimental  flock  in 
Mississippi  mov^d  the  average  first  breeding  date  of  the  ewes 
back  one  month  from  September  1  to  .August  1. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  confine  one’s  concentration  to  toe*  few 
points.  To  select  rams  and  ewes  only  because  they  were  early 
breeders  could  lead  to  building  up  a  flock  with  no  improvement 
in  weight  of  lambs  and  weight  and  grade  of  wool.  And  Barnhart 
points  out,  for  example,  that  an  excellent  strain  of  meat-type  hogs 
developed  in  the  Midwest  produced  so  few  pigs  per  litter  that  it 
had  to  be  abandoned.  “People  who  select  only  for  backfat  thick¬ 
ness  and  length'of  side,”  he  warns,  “will  run  themselves  into  a  lot 
of  other  problems.”  He  suggests  that  litter  size,  size  of  the  pigs, 
milking  ability  of  the  sow  and  feed  conversion  are  factors  which 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  a  swine-breeding  program. 

A  Cattle  Program  ■ 

Clyde  Reed,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Program  in  that  state.  His  advice 
on  the  path  to  progress  is  simply,  “Select  for  the  most  highly 
heritable  traits  which  are  of  greatest  economic  importance. 

“These  traits  and  the  reasons  for  their  importance  are: 

“1)  Weaning  weight — a  measure  of  milking  ability  in  the  cow 
and  the  gainability  of  each  of  the  calfs  parents. 

“2)  Rate  of  gain — highly  correlated  with  efficiency  of  gain. 

“3)  Weight  per  day  of  age  or  yearling  weights — it  gives  an  indi- 
tion  of  continuous  growth  or  over-all  performance  from  birth  to 
market  age. 

“4)  Feeder  grade — it  affects  price. 


heavy-duty,  all  steel 

FARROWING  STALLS 


today's  most  modern  farrowing 
at  today's  LOWEST  COST  .  .  . 


PATENTED 


Prevent  early  losses.  Sav*  mere 
pigs  per  liMer  with  Walsh  low- 
cost.  multiple  •  unit  steel  stalls. 
Protect  pigs  from  crushing,  per¬ 
mit  best  sanitation  .  .  .  PAY  FOR 
THEMSELVES  FAST,  OVER  AND  OVER. 

Quickly,  easily  installed.  Heavy- 
duty  steel  fabric  sections  lock 


together  —  NO  lOLTS.  Fully  ediutl- 
eble  in  width,  height  .  .  .  handle 
any  size  sow.  Fit  into  any  build¬ 
ing.  Simple  to  dismantle,  store 
away. 

lew -rest  ACCESSORIES  include 
lamp,  waterer.  feeder,  stall  cleaner 
and  retaining  panel.  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  GUARANTEED. 


WALSH  MFG.  CO.,  Charles  City,  Iowa  e 


Subsidiary  Nixdorff- 
Kroin  Mfg.  Co. 

Rush  latest  literature,  prices  on  Walsh  Farrowing  Stalls. 
-  □  Farmer 

ADO«SS  9 

- □  Distributor 


ON  FARMS,  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD  ! 

WELDS  .  .  .  Runs  lights,  milking 
machines,  pumps  .  .  .  Thaws  pipes. 


This  Miller  AEA-200-L  sasoline  engine  driven  welder/power  plant  is  a 
real  “powerhouse”  —  delivers  225  amperes  of  high  cycle  welding  cur¬ 
rent  plus  1000  watts  of  115v  d-c  while  welding.  In  addition,  it  produces 
5  KW  of  115/230V  a-c  for  lights,  coolers,  milking  machines,  etc. 

Driven  by  powerful  12.9  h.p.  Onan  air-cooled  engine,  the  AEA-200-L 
is  a  rugged  and  reliable  welder/power  plant  for  use  anywhere! 

Electric  starter  and  various  wheel  mounts  available.  Complete 
specifications  and  interesting  folder  “How  to  Thaw  Frozen  Water 
Pipes”  sent  promptly  upon  request. 


miller  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 
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4/  Last!  A  PIG  HOLDER 
That  Really  Works! 


“5)  Carcass  desirability  (a  high  ratio  of 
quality  lean  meat  to  fat  and  bone) — this 
affects  the  actual  value  of  the  animal. 

“The  simplest  program  seems  to  receive 
the  greatest  acceptance.  We  start  a  breeder 
in  the  weaning  weight  program  (including 
grade  of  calf),  then  rate  of  gain.  Weight 
for  day  of  age  then  becomes  significant  as 
the  breeder  himself  e.xperiences  the  bias  in 
either  of  the  two  tests.  Testing  for  carcass 
merit  becomes  important  to  the  breeder 
after  he  understands  and  has  mastered  the 
performance  program.” 

The  best  place  for  a  perfonnance-testing 
program  is  on  the  home  farm  or  ranch, 
particularly  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Testing 
has  little  meaning  if  it  is  not  related  to 
the  environment  in  w'hich  the  animals  will 
have  to  function  in  their  day-to-day  life. 
The  record  of  a  bull  whose  gains  have  been 
made  on  a  specialized  ration  at  a  Midwest 
testing  station  may  be  a  poor,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  misleading,  indication  of  what  he  or 
his  offspring  might  do  on  the  southwestern 
range.  Again,  the  pre-weaning  gains  of  a 
calf  are  an  excellent  indication  of  the  moth¬ 
ering  and  milk-producing  ability  of  his  dam 
as  well  as  of  his  own  capability.  But  what 
he  does  on  a  nurse  cow  gives  no  indication 
whether  his  dam  should  be  retained  in  the 
herd  and  gives  little  reliable  evidence  of  his 
own  ability. 

The  real  value  of  performance  testing  is 
in  making  comparisons  within  the  herd 
rather  than  between  herds.  A  man  may  feel 
proud  that  one  of  his  bulls  made  2.91 
pounds  gain  per  day  against  his  neighbor’s 
bull’s  2.34.  But  the  real  question  is  how 
these  bulls  were  fed  and  how  their  records 
compare  with  others  in  the  herd  or  with 
their  own  sires. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  animals  com- 
f)ared  be  the  same  sex  and  approximately 
the  same  age  as  well  as  having  been  raised 
and  fed  in  the  same  manner.  The  various 
testing  organizations  use  carefully  worked 
out  factors  to  adjust  for  such  points  as  age, 
sex,  age  of  dam,  etc. 

Like  a  violin,  the  results  achieved  with 
performance  testing  depend  upon  the  hand 
which  frets  the  strings  and  pulls  the  bow. 
The  artist  will  make  it  sing;  in  the  hands  of 
the  beginner  it  screeches.  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  a  matter  of  talent, 
practice  and  application.  Or,  as  Clyde  Reed 
says,  “In  the  livestock  business  there  is  no 
substitute  for  sound  judgment.” 


IS  YOUR  CHEAPEST  FEED 


*  .  .•  For  th<  lorgt  livntock 

Automatic 

NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 


Caswell's  New 


Wot«r  IS  yowr  ch«op«tt  ImcH  Ym,  you  con  cut  luud  cettt  woy 
down  wht\  you  givo  your  livottock  ond  poultry  oil  tho  frosh, 
cloon  wotor  thoy  wont  • . .  tummor  and  wintor.  For  top  cottU 
goint ...  for  grtotor  milk  production  .  .  .  thoy  nood  wotor 
for  ^tt,  choop  goint . . .  ond  thoy  got  it  with  RITCHIE  Auto¬ 
matic  Non-Syphoning  Wotorors.  RITCHIE  wotorort  oro  hoovy, 
oll-ttool  GALVANIZED  units  thot  work  34  hours  o  doy,  un- 
ottondod.  Ouroblo  and  oconomicol,  thoy  outlost  othor  wotor* 
ors  by  yoors  . . .  sovo  on  choro  timo  ...  cut  wotor  loss  whon 
clooning.  Lorgor,  oll-bross 
volvo  ollows  rapid  rocovory. 
Bo  MODERN  ...  bo  o  sotis* 
fiod  RITCHIE  custemor  •  .  • 
^|g[|H^|^^^^^^^m|^^thousonds  othors 

Sinco  1921  •••  Amor* 
ico's  most  comploto 
lino  of  livostock  ond 
poultry  wotorors. 

FREE  COKMFUl 

FOIDU  DISCRIliS  AND 
PICTURISAllURITCHII 
MOOIIS. 

1«  MODiLS  TO  CHOeSI  PROM 


IDEAL  FOR  TEETH  CLIPPING, 
CASTRATING,  EAR  NOTCH¬ 
ING  AND  VET  TREATMENT 


Here’s  a  fool-proof  pig  holder  every  hog  raiser  will 
want.  Holds  baby  pigs  (5-20  lbs.)  quietly,  securely 
and  safely.  Prevents  pig  from  slipping  and  squirming. 
Just  the  weight  of  the  pig  in  the  trough  activates  the 
“PIG-GRIP’s”  positive  self-adjusting,  scissor-action 
mechanism.  An  easy,  fast,  one-man  operation.  Hangs 
on  fence,  crate  or  pen.  Tested  by  hundreds  of  farmers. 

.  ^  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Nothing 
V  else  like  it! 


Very  populo^^^ 
tht  lorgc  hog 
roistr. 


CONRAD,  IOWA 


As  an  introductory  offer,  the  first  400 
**P1G-GRIP”  customers  ordering  from 
this  ad  will  receive  a  FREE,  handy,  com¬ 
pact  castrating  knife  in  a  plastic  case. 
Ideal  for  many  uses. 


VACCINATEand  BE  SAFE! 


CASWaL  MFfi.  CO.,  DEPT.  453,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 

Enclosed  it  my  chock  or  M.O.  for  $1S.S0.  Ploato  ship  ms  one 
GRIP**  .  .  .  and  FREE  csttratinf  knife. 


TMf  HAH  or  OWAUTY^^^S® 

COLORADO^ynj 

VafwfiKiry  bfolegmlt  JXUM^kuL^ 

Dependable  Protection! 

^  OLORADO  brand  Scrums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

sfuo  4 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Farro-Craitt 


Automatic  Swins  Dinar 


Hog  Catch-Chuta 


Lore/  Dtalttt  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO., 

4*S0  YORK  STRUT  o  DENVER  14  COlO-lW^**— 


Command 

Performance- 

it  h 

^^HHAVELY 

Power! 


Gravely  does  the  job  other  tractors  can’t! 
The  unmatched  performance  of  the  Gravely 
Tractor  gives  you  dependable  POWER  at 
your  command  to  mechanize  your  lawn, 
garden  and  farm  jobs. 

POWER  to  mow  the  toughest  rough 
or  the  finest  lawn.  Choose  from  30  job- 
proved  tools! 

NEW  full-flow  Oil  Filter,  NEW  Power- 
now  6.6  HP!  All-Gear  Drive,  Optional 
Starter.  Riding  or  Steering  Sulkies. 

Ask  your  authorized  Gravely  Sales  and  Service 

m Dealer  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION.  Or,  write  for  FREE  24-page 
“Power  vs  Drudgery”  Booklet  today! 

GRAVELY  TRACTORS.INC. 

P.O.BOX  604-J  DUNBRR,  W.  V». 


Parker  Automated  Feeding  Can 
increase  profits  on  your  farm! 


Scrape,  scarify,  level,  carry,  dump,  fill  or  bull- 
dole  with  a  flick  of  the  lever!  One  mon  oper¬ 
ates  hydraulic  controls  from  tractor  seat.  Bucket 
is  easily  reversed.  Big  half  yard  capacity.  Re¬ 
placeable  cutting  edges  and  six  steel  scarifier 
teeth.  Tough,  alloy  steel  construction  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  literature  showing  adapta¬ 
tion  to  your  moke  and  model  tractor. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  'Guide  for  Better  Terracing' 


GIASS-IINED  PUSH-BUnON  ■  KING-O-MATIC  AUGER 
HOG  FEEDERS  CATTIE  FEEDERS 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  brochure 
or  coll  Silver  Loke,  Indiana  3281 

PARKER  FEEDERS.  INC.  ISrfoof' 


508-44  East  3rd  Street  •  Fulton,  Missouri 


OUR  FREE  OFFER! 


WORLD 

LEADERS 

IN 

ROTARY 

TILLAGE 


Cut  out  validation 

stamp  and  ofFix  to  your 

letterhead,  or  a  piece 

of  paper  wirh  your  |^ESSE&y9E 

name  and  address. 

State  make  and  model 

will  rush  you  full  details  of  Rotovotion 
as  it  applies  to  you  and  your  farm  Act 
now 


Turning  under  crop  residues  in  the  fall  is  the  first  work  for  that  all  season  im¬ 
plement,  the  il  'W  ird  :  V  .  Crop  residues,  weeds  and  plant  trash  are 
turned  under  into  intimate  contact  with  soil  bacteria,  thus  starting  the  process 
which  leads  to  increased  field  fertility.  Crop  residues  !'  tvated  under  in  the 
fall,  in  the  presence  of  adequate  nitrogen,  rot  down  into  humus  and  improve 
the  entire  structure  of  your  soil. 

In  the  spring,  the  •  -t  v.  ;  -  is  used  to  prepare  an  aerated  seed  bed  in  one 
pass  and  to  kill  any  weed  growth. 

With  the  coming  of  summer,  the  is  on  hand  for  turning  under  green 

manure  crops,  mixing  down  weedicides  and  fertilizers  and  scalping  weeds. 

For  further  information  and  "case  histories,"  see  offer  below. 


SUlMLACEiR  turning  in  9rMn 


Affix  to 
tctteitiead 
State  tractor 
make  and  model 
FREE 

Detailed  Reports 
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PLANNED  FLOW  DRYING  AND  STORAGE 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

When  Chapman  comes  out  the  next  morning,  he  switches  off 
the  fan.  The  grain  is  dry,  and  ready  for  removal  to  storage.  The 
grain  mass  will  carry  a  moisture  spread  of  4  to  6  points  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  is  common  in  higher-temperature  non-recirculating 
batch  dryers.  As  the  unloader  works  to  the  floor  and  then  rotates 
around  the  bin,  it  gives  a  satisfactory  blend  of  the  grain.  With  the 
top  16  percent  and  bottom  10  percent,  the  average  blend  is  13  per¬ 
cent;  12  to  13  [lercent  is  safe  for  storage. 

Chapman  can  adjust  the  batch  depth,  depending  on  initial 
grain  moisture  content,  to  reduce  moisture  spread.  In  28  to  30 
percent,  a  3-foot  deep  batch  (600  bushel)  is  used.  He  starts  har¬ 
vesting  at  these  grain  moistures.  He  plans  to  har\  est  the  bulk  of  the 
com  from  27  percent  to  22  percent.  It  shells  best  at  these  moisture 
contents,  and  he  keeps  the  held  losses  down.  His  batch  depth  will 
be  4  feet  at  25  percent  moisture  and  5  feet  at  22  percent  moisture. 
Hence,  batch  size  increases  with  held  capacity  and  dryer  capacity. 

Late  in  the  season,  the  dryer  may  only  have  to  run  10  or  12  hours 
per  day  to  dry  the  batch. 

Last  year  Chapman  found  the  corn  was  not  wet  enough  to 
require  the  use  of  the  fan  and  heater  to  their  ma.ximum. 

“We’d  have  500  bushels  waiting  in  the  morning  ready  to  dump 
when  the  bin  was  empty,”  said  Chapman.  “By  the  time  we  used 
the  equipment  a  little  I  was  able  to  tell  from  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  and  the  moisture  content  of  the  com  just  how 
long  it  would  take  to  dry  it.  I’d  want  the  timer  to  turn  off  the 
heater  about  Bve  o’clock,  and  the  fan  to  run  till  seven.  I  didn’t 
want  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  turn  things  off.  Some¬ 
times  this  meant  the  fan  and  heater  didn’t  get  turned  on  until  four 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  figured  13  hours  drying  would  be  enough. 
If  the  plant  was  working  to  capacity  the  fan  and  heater  could  go 
on  as  soon  as  I  got  one  load  of  com  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  It 
only  takes  100  bushels  to  cover  the  floor.  We  used  the  heater  less 
as  the  com  came  in  drier  from  the  field. 

“1959  was  an  odd  sea.son.  I  was  har\'esting  corn  in  January,” 
said  Chapman,  “and  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  com  at 
19  jH'rcent  moisture  kept  fresh  in  the  bin.  We  fed  it  out  wet — it 
never  did  get  dried. 

“We  handle  a  little  ear  com  too,  mostly  for  the  cattle.  I  suppose 
we  will  store  about  8,000  bushels  a  year.  That  gives  a  bit  of  flexi¬ 
bility  at  harv’^est.”  This  is  risky,  however,  and  might  work  one  time 
and  not  the  ne.xt. 

Weighing  Scales 

Chapman  made  the  hoppters  over  the  driveway  high  enough  that 
he  could  dump  his  truck  inside  the  shed,  and  he  enlarged  the  pole 
building  slightly  to  include  some  wagon  scales.  “Mainly,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  we  grow  some  corn  on  rented  land,  and  need  to 
know  the  yield.”  The  scales  are  so  placed  that  a  wagon  can  drive 
on  them,  be  weighed,  dumped  into  the  cross  drag,  and  be  weighed 
again  without  moving. 

The  Cross  Drag 

The  driveway  auger  is  Chapman’s  own  design.  It  is  made  from  a 
six-inch  auger.  He  fonned  a  one-foot  trench  across  the  driveway 
and  set  the  auger  in  the  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  auger  casing  are 
slotted  with  a  2  by  18-inch  slot  on  either  side  intermittently  across 
the  driveway.  The  top  of  the  auger  casing  is  intact.  This  housing 
prevents  anything  getting  into  the  auger  except  grain,  which  can 
run  in  on  either  side.  This  keeps  feet  and  other  large  objects  out  of 
the  auger.  The  cross  drag  is  covered  by  a  wooden  lid,  which  opens 
to  form  a  hopper,  and  the  tmek  can  dump  straight  into  the  cross 
drag.  The  elevator  works  to  capacity  when  the  cross  drag  auger  is 
unloading — probably  600  bushels  per  hour  of  wet  corn,  700 
bushels  of  dry  corn. 

Controls 

All  the  augers,  the  elevators,  the  heater  and  the  fan  are  controlled 
from  a  panel  inside  the  building.  The  elevator  has  a  set  of  dupli¬ 
cate  switches  at  top  and  bottom.  This  was  a  McKenzie  suggestion, 
so  that  Chapman  could  stop  the  elevator  if  he  had  climbed  to  the 
top  and  found  something  wrong,  or  if  it  plugged  he  could  see 
it  was  mnning  properly  before  he  came  down. 

There  are  separate  switches  to  start  the  54-bp  motor  powering 


MAKES  ONE  TRIP- 

DOES  fiVe  JOBS./ 


Pasture  Dream’s  “once-over-lightly”  action  does 
five  basic  pasture-making  jobs  —  prepares  the  soil, 
places  the  fertilizer,  builds  the  seedbed,  plants  seed, 
and  packs  the  soil.  Pasture  Dream  does  all  these 
jobs  without  destroying  the  sod,  and  works  equally 
well  on  growing  as  well  as  dormant  pastures. 
With  Pasture  Dream  you  get  greater  yields  for 
longer  periods  of  the  year.  This  means  top  grass¬ 
land  and  forage  production,  which  brings  you 
bigger  savings  on  feed  costs!  Let  Pasture  Dream 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year. 


Now^a  new,  economical  way  to 
MORE  PRODUCTIVE  PASTURES 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Better  Pastures  Through  i 
Sod  Seeding”,  contains  many  valuable  tips  / 
to  help  you  improve  your  pastures.  Write  J 
today  for  your  free  copy.  It  can  be  worth  ^ 
real  money  to  you.  MAIL  COUPON  ^ 
BELOW. 


TAYLOR  MACHINE  WORKS,  Louisville,  Mississippi 

S«nd  im  your  fro*  pasture  booklet,  along  with  complete  information  about 
Posture  Dream. 


One-man  feedino  cuts  cosfs! 


Big  Farmhand  Feeders 
make  feeding  more  profitable 

More  and  more  farms  are  mechanizing  their  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  to  realize  big  savings  in  labor  costs  and  time.  Others 
are  replacing  undependable  economy  boxes  with  rugged, 
thoroughly  dependable  Farmhand  units.  Farmhand  Feed¬ 
ing  Equipment  has  been  proved  on  thousands  of  farms,  in 
years  of  use.  Its  rugged  construction  stands  up.  If  you  are 
considering  mechanizing  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your 
feeding  operation,  see  your  Farmhand  dealer.  He  can 
recommend  the  best  equipment  for  you. 


FARMHAND  "320"  FEEDER  is  similar  to  Model  “420”  but  has  320  cubic  foot  capacity.  Big 
enough  for  efficient  handling  of  silage  and  forage,  it  is  low  enough  for  easy  loading  with  a 
loader  or  elevator  and  for  driving  in  and  out  of  storage  and  feeding  structures.  Mounts  on 
truck,  tandem  trailer  or  heavy  duty  running  gear. 

FARMHAND  ALSO  MAKES  4-ton  and  6-ton  “Power-Box"  Auger  Feeders.  The  6-ton 
“Power-Box”  has  a  300  bushel  capacity — big  16-inch  auger  unloads  a  ton  a  minute. 
Capacity  of  the  4-ton  “Power- Box"  is  220  bushels,  with  12*'  unloading  auger. 

Farmhand— Pioneer  in  first  quality  mechanical  feeding  equipment 


FARMHAND  "420”  FEEDER  is  built  to  handle 
big  jobs  quickly  and  easily.  Capacity  of  the 
welded  steel  box  is  420  cubic  feet.  Three- 
beater  mixing  chamber  mixes  any  ration  thor¬ 
oughly  while  floor  conveyor  and  24'  traction- 
top  cross  conveyor  provide  complete  unloading 
in  1  or  3  minutes  at  550  r.p.m.  Floor  is  •'*4' 
treated  marine  plywood. 

VERSATILITY  AND  BIG  CAPACITY  make  the 
Farmhand  “420”  the  feeder  for  your  year 
around  feeding  jobs.  For  green  feeding  and 
handling  silage  it  cuts  time  and  labor  drastically. 


Farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  M ATERIALS-H ANDLING 


I  PRtt  INFORMATION!  { 

I  Wr>f«:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY  I 

I  Dapt.  FQ-tl,  lepkint,  Minn.  I 

I  Please  send  literature  on _ I 

I  I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  Z]  | 

[  Name _ j 

I  Address _ j 

Town _ _ _ State _ J 

I  A  Division  of  Daffin  Corporation  | 

I - 1 
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the  cross  drag,  the  1-hp  motor  on  the  ele¬ 
vator,  the  ^-hp  motor  in  the  16-foot  auger 
that  unloads  the  bins.  There  is  a  switch  for 
each  ^-hp  motor  on  the  4-inch  augers  that 
fill  the  5,000-bushel  bins,  and  a  switch  for 
the  5-hp  motor  on  the  fan.  The  propane 
ga§-fired  heater  is  started  and  stopped  from 
inside  the  building,  although  the  timer  is 
outside  on  the  heater  itself.  The  sweep  un¬ 
loader  does  not  have  a  separate  switch — it 
plugs  into  a  light  socket.  Chapman  plans  to 
install  a  switch. 

Feeding  the  Grain 

The  grain  comes  out  of  storage  via  the 
cross  drag  and  the  elevator.  Then  it  is 
dumped  into  the  400-bushel  hopper,  and 
from  there  discharges  into  a  wagon  or 
truck  below. 

Chapman  plans  to  install  a  mixing  and 
measuring  unit  under  the  four  hopf)ers. 
(He  intends  to  use  a  Mix-Mill,  made  by 
Belle  City  Engineering  Co.,  Bluffton,  Ind.) 

Chapman’s  goal  is  to  raise  and  fatten 
1,200  hogs  a  year.  Last  year  he  finished 
600.  In  addition  he  fattens  about  100  head 
of  cattle  on  an  ear-corn  ration. 

So  far  he  hasn’t  had  to  move  corn  around 
to  prevent  heating,  but  as  he  .said,  “It’s  no 
trouble  if  I  have  to.” 

Costs 

I'he  equipment  is  from  a  wide  range  of 
companies.  One  fan  is  a  22-inch  model 
from  the  Chicago  Blower  Corporation  of 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois,  and  one  heater  is  a 
model  80  from  the  same  company.  During 
the  first  experimental  year.  Bill  Taylor,  of 
Baughman-Oster,  designed  and  built  an¬ 
other  special  fan  and  heater  for  the  job. 
Since,  the  fan  and  heater  have  become  a 
production  specialty  of  the  Baughman- 
Oster  Co.  The  two  large  bins  are  from 
Butler  Mfg.  Co.,  7400  E.  13th  St.,  Kansas 
City  26,  Mo.  The  augers  are  from  Mayrath 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Monmouth,  Ill., 
and  from  LML  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co., 
607  S.  Chauncey  St.,  Columbia  City  2, 
Ind.;  the  drying  bin  and  floor,  Baughman- 
Oster,  Inc.,  Box  368,  West  Route  48,  Tay- 
lorville.  Ill.  The  two  small  bins  are  Black, 
Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Inc.  Perfections,  at  7500 
East  12th  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo.  The  ele¬ 
vator  is  made  by  Universal  Hoist  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  735,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  The  pole  bam  is  custom  built.  The 
rotary  flat-bottom  bin  unloader  is  made  by- 
Butler  Mfg.  Co.  The  costs  were : 

Pole  building,  complete .  $2,560 

Two  5,000-bushel  bins .  2,464 

Cement  .  300 

Drying  bin .  930 

Drying  costs  .  1,504 

Elevator  and  1-hp  motor  770 

Wiring  375 

Two  4-in.  augers,  including  motors  148 

Cross  auger,  including  motor .  119 

Two  aerating  tubes  for 

5,000-bushel  bins  .  114 


all  around 
the  farm... 

THERE'S  A  f/tfBVS 
FOR  EVERY 
SPRAYING  JOB 


There's  a  Myers  sprayer  tailored  for  your  farm  spraying 
jobs.  Pressures  from  30  to  800  lbs.,  capacities  from  6  to  50  gpm. 

One  Myers  sprayer  does  many  different 
spraying  jobs.  PTO  or  engine  powered, 
for  gun  or  boom  spraying.  »  - 

It's  easy  for  you  to  select  exactly  the  i 
right  sprayer.  Your  choice  of  tractor  |  jk 

mounted,  trailer  and  skid  models.  /jjn 


2TR  ALL  PURPOSE  SPRAYER 
Self  contained,  with  pump  mounted  on  trailer  drawbar. 
Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer  de¬ 
livers  low  cost  protection  on  a  wide  range  of  spraying  jobs. 

See  Your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  Now  for  complete 
information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers,  or  write 
to  Myers  for  free  booklet  M-1514. 


Total  .  $9,284 

(The  retail  prices  are  given  in  all  cases.) 
These  parts,  added  to  Theoren  Chap¬ 
man’s  existing  3,000  bushels  of  shelled  com 
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Name. 


BtmR  THAN  NBW 


in  two  1,500-bushel  bins  gave  a  total  of 
16,700  bushels. 

Chapman  poured  his  own  concrete,  using 
a  tractor-mounted  mixer.  The  45  cubic 
yards  cost  him  $300  including  the  gravel, 
which  he  gets  from  a  local  pit  very  cheaply. 
The  concrete  would  have  cost  at  least  $700 
if  it  had  been  bought  ready  mixed. 

The  Chapman  facility  is  unique  in  sev- 
(ual  ways.  First,  it  uses  a  single  drv'ing  floor 
instead  of  one  in  each  bin. 

Second,  the  cost  of  the  dryer  is  low.  The 
actual  equipment  cost  is  about  $1,500,  and 
the  false  floor  uses  about  300  bushels  of 
storage  space. 

Third,  the  heater  and  fan  are  small  and 
therefore  low  fuel  users,  as  well  as  low  in 
initial  cost. 

Fourth,  the  danger  from  heat  damage  is 
slight.  It  is  essentially  a  low’-heat  dryer. 

Fifth,  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  corn  is 
dried  and  stored  in  the  drv'ing  bin,  so  no 
storage  is  wasted. 

Sixth,  it  can  be  used  equally  well  for 
small  grains. 

Seventh,  each  building  is  a  separate,  free¬ 
standing  structure.  You  can  build  any  one 
at  any  time — the  dryer  in  1960,  with  one 
5,000-bushel  bin,  another  5,000  or  10,000- 
bushel  bin  in  1961,  the  central  shed  in  1963, 
and  so  on.  Meanwhile  you  can  use  existing 
buildings. 

The  facility  is  a  completely  mechanized 
grain  handling  unit  at  a  cost  many  fanners 
have  paid  for  the  same  drying  and  storage 
— unmechanized. 

As  advertisers  occasionally  say — “If  you 
you  can  find  a  better  bargain.  Buy  It.” 


Keeps  ell  njf  llse-type 
tools  iitorkinf 


ROLLER 

Sav«i  voluabl*  disc  blade 
metol  to  odd  years  of  extra 
life  to  your  implements.  Only  disc  rolling  can 
help  you  mointain  original  blade  concavity  and 
with  the  AMY  Portable  DISC  ROLLER  there’s  no 
need  to  dismantle  the  tool.  Discover,  as  have  so 
many  other  operators,  how  you  can  better  field 
performance,  save  on  fuel  costs  by  lowering  power 
requirements  and  mere  than  double  the  life  of 
every  bladel  Easy  to  use->-pays  for  itself  in  a 
season.  The  only  method  of  sharpening  all  siies 
of  blades  and  those  with  inside  roll.  Get  the  facts 
from: 


AMY  DISTRIIUTING  CO. 


Utica  1A,  Komos 


and  farmers  prove  that  roll- 
sharpened  blades  remain 
'  sharp  over  twice  as  long! 


Harvest 

Control 

System 


The  days  of  ''by  guess  and  by  godi"  pur^ 
chase  and  placement  of  grain  bins,  drying 
systems,  bulk  feed  tanks  and  conveyors 
are  a  thing  of  the  past! 

Now  it’s  easy  and  practical  to  custom  en* 
gineer  your  own  Harvest  Control  System! 
BSAB,  leading  manufacturer  of  grain  stor¬ 
age  and  drying  equipment,  has  just  pub- 
luAied  a  detailed  manual  on  Hik  all-im- 
pwtant  subject  It  contains  new  and  exclu¬ 
sive  information  that  will  help  you  decide 
on  the  type  and  idacement  of  equipment 
for  most  efndait  and  inrofitable  condition¬ 
ing,  storage,  hibidling  and  feeding  of  your 
crop. 

Ask  your  BS&B  dealer  to  show  you  this 
money-making  Harvest  Contrd  Systems 
Guide.  It’s  "must”  reading  for  every  profit- 
conscious  fanner.  A  limited  number  ot 
these  manuals  are  available  from  BSAB. 
For  your  own  personal  copy,  send  coupon 
below  and  50^  for  handling  and  mailing. 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  INC. 

7500  E.  12th  St.,  Dept.  7-EA8,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 

□  Please  send  my  personal  copy  of  Harvest 
Control  Systems  Guide.  I  enclose  504  for 
handling  and  mailing.  I  would  also  like  your 
FREE  literature  on  □  New  Sweep  Auger 

□  In-Storage  Drying  Bins. 


Address 


makes  all 
the  pieces 
fit  together 
to  make 
MORE 
PROFIT 
for  yoal 


WRITE  TODAY 


PROFITABLE  DEALERSHIPS  OPEN 


BEEF  EVERY  WEEK 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

United  States.  We  try  to  do  the  same. 

“We  have  customers  in  banks,  service 
stations,  stockyards  and  local  businesses.  A 
lot  of  new  callers  are  referrals  from  present 
customers.  Many  have  been  sold  a  freezer 
on  a  package  deal.  The  chest  is  full  of  beef 
to  begin  with.  They  become  my  customers 
when  it  runs  low. 

“Two-thirds  of  our  business  is  repeat;  in 
fact,  I  usually  have  of  the  week’s  beef  sold 
before  the  week  begins.  We  keep  records  on 
all  sales.  A  split  half  lasts  our  average  family 
120  days.  A  half  may  go  si.\  months,  so  I 
know  roughly  when  they’ll  be  running  out. 

I  call  up  before  they  are  completely  empty 
and  try  to  sell  them  a  refill.  I  suppose  I 
spend  three  to  six  hours  a  week  selling  beef. 
After  that  I  write  up  the  bills.  New  cus¬ 
tomers  may  come  in  any  time.  The  only- 
difference  with  the  first  sale  is  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  to  give  the  locker  the  carcass- 
cutting  specifications.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  them  like  the  same  method  of  cutting, 
so  that’s  no  problem. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  any  limit  to 
sales,’’  said  Dodson.  “Our  business  gets 
easier  as  we  get  more  customers.  They  sel¬ 
dom  complain.  If  there  is  a  complaint  it’s 
10-to-l  they  have  the  freezer  too  warm. 
It’s  got  to  be  from  zero  to  minus  3  degrees 
for  good  keeping. 

“Most  of  our  buyers  come  back.  In  fact 
when  I  went  to  the  hospital  for  ten  days 
earlier  this  year,  I  found  many  of  them 
were  calling  me  for  orders. 

“The  customer  pays  me  52  cents — my  47 
cents  and  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  locker 
plant.  That  price  has  been  the  same  for 
nearly  three  years  now.  It’ll  stay  the  same, 
too,  if  the  retail  market  goes  up.  Of  course, 
if  the  retail  price  drops  I’ll  have  to  adjust 
my  price  downward ;  the  price  depends  on 
the  whim  of  the  market.  I  keep  my  price 
steady.  The  customei-s  stay  happy  that 
way.’’ 

Selling  Forage  on  the  Hoof 

The  farm  theoiy  of  Dodson’s  beef  program 
is  to  grow  as  much  forage  as  possible  and 
to  sell  it  as  beef.  He  fills  three  250-ton  silos 
from  the  alfalfa  brome  pasture  and  makes 
baled  hay  of  any  surplus.  He  has  60  acres 
of  Balboa  ry-e  for  early  pasture,  but  mainly 
relies  on  his  alfalfa  brome  mixture.  He  has 
a  small  flock  of  100  head  of  sheep  “to  clean 
up  the  corners.’’  He  grows  no  grain,  buys 
no  roughage. 

The  forage  program  is  the  heart  of  the 
Dodson  fann.  Lewis  Wilk,  Dodson’s  man¬ 
ager,  is  a  firm,  old  man  (“I  am  71J/2,”  he 
said)  who  is  proud  of  the  alfalfa  brome 
stand  on  the  all-grass  farm.  The  farm  is 
divided  into  large  fields  of  alfalfa  brome, 
and  native  bluestem,  both  used  for  either 
pasture  or  meadow,  as  the  cattle  demand. 
These  several  pasture  areas  and  three  sepa¬ 
rate  feedlots  enable  Dodson  and  Wilk  to 
bring  along  the  several  groups  of  animals 
at  different  ages  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
a  steady  flow  of  beef  out  of  the  farm.  All 


Gives  ONE  MAN* 
The  STRENGTH  of  IS! 

Every  Farm  NEEDS  This 
Genuinely  Portable  Tool! 


The  Handiest 
FARM  TOOL 
You’ll  Ever 


lV2-Ton 

Model 

Shown 


You  Just  Can't  Beat  These  Features! 

%  •  1  •  lyz-Ton  Models 
TESTED  UP  TO  IVs  •  •  2V4  TONS! 

Lifts  Up  To  18  Feet! 

WEIGHS  ONLY  6V2  to  7«/2  LBS.! 

Notch* At-A -Time  Contrail 

Factory  Guaranteed— Quality  constructed  ( 

with  plated  steel  frame,  stress  parts  of 
manganese  bronze  and  aircraft  cable. 
Accessories  for  specialized  uses. 


Stretches! 

.Lowers! 

Lifts! 

Pulls! 


•  Stretches  Fence 

•  Pulls  Stumps 

•  Lifts  Implements  B 

•  Handles  Animals  | 

•  Loads  Vehicles 

•  Replaces  Chain  Links 


See  Your  Dealer— Or  Write 

The  AMERICAN  GAGE  &  MFG.  Co. 

120  Bayard  Street  •  Dayton  1  •  Ohio 
Phone:  BA  8-6149 


HOLSTEINS 


Melvin  Wills,  owner  of  a  Holstein  herd  neor 
Middletown,  Ohio  soys  of  his  Buckeye  Gross 
Incubator,  "I've  operated  it  continuously 
for  12  months  since  April  1958.  We  sold 
$1660.00  more  milk  with  the  some  number 
of  cows  than  the  year  before.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  26%  increase  in  money.  My  veter¬ 
inarian  bill  is  just  about  half  .  .  cows  are 
healthier  and  better  producers.  90%  of  my 
cows  are  being  settled  on  the  first  service. 
I'll  olways  feed  Buckeye  grass  every  day 
of  the  year." 


Edgar  Smoot,  large  Jersey  Breeder  in  Utah 
says,  "Since  feeding  my  cows  green  gross 
from  the  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator,  I  find 
almost  every  one  of  them  on  DHIA  Reports 
producing  more  butterfat.  Their  condition  is 
excellent.  I  can  see  a  big  difference  even 
in  the  calves  thot  are  getting  green  feed. 
The  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  is  proving  one 
of  the  best  investments  in  our  operation." 


SEND  fOR  ACTUAL  FARM  iXPeRI£^E_^P^^ 

I  Without  obligation,  sand  litaratura  to; 
GRASS  INCUBATOR  DIVISION  | 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO 

Dept.  FQ 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Address 


I  City  .... 
I  County 
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This  3tf  X  4fi'  Stran-Master  on  an  Indiana  dairy  farm  is  insulatad  and  powar> 
ventiiatad.  wHh  24  stanchions  and  wida  canter  and  sida  aisias.  Stran-Master 
dairy  buHdings'are  also  availabla  for  Ioom  housing. 


STRAN-STEEL  EXPANDABLE  BUILDINGS  FOR  EXPANDING  DAIRY  HERDS 


When  efficient,  profitable  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  requires  herd  expansion,  Stran- 
Steel  pre-engineered  buildings— 
colorful,  low  in  cost  and  fast  rising- 
fit  a  farmer’s  growing  needs.  When 
more  space  is  needed  for  stanchion 
barns  or  loose  housing,  it’s  a  simple 
matter  to  expand  length  or  width. 
This  is  the  practical  way  to  hedge 
your  bet  on  what  tomorrow’s  space 
requirements  may  be. 


You  need  pay  only  25%  down,  take 
five  years  to  pay  the  balance.  Once 
up,  maintenance  is  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  with  a  Stran-Steel  building. 
Color— vinyl-aluminum  or  vinyl-base 
coatings  applied  at  the  factory- 
lasts  for  years  and  years,  costs  less 
than  you’d  spend  for  painting. 
Choose  from  nine  new  Stran-Satin 
Colors.  For  more  details,  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  today— or  call  your 
nearby  Stran-Steel  dealer. 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  FQ-3 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I’m  interested  in 
a  building  approximately. _ ft.  x _ ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


NamA 

Address 

Phone 

City,  State 

STRAN-STEEL  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


PLANNED 
maintenance 
protects  your 
investment 


You- save  money  and  get  the  best  use 
from  powered  equipment  when  you  in¬ 
stall  Hobbs  Hour  Meters.  They  enable 
you  to  follow  manufacturer  mainte¬ 
nance  recommendations  on  TIME  —  for 
better  performance  artd  longer  service. 
True  electric  timing  instruments,  they  in¬ 
dicate  in  HOURS  and  MINUTES  — 
not  just  revolutions! 

Avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  unscheduled  down-time.  Hobbs  Hour 
Meters  are  low  priced  and  easy  to  install. 

•  WRITE  for  Catalog  600 


^kn  lA/-  A/obbi  CatpLOtaUxm 


A  Divitton  of 

I  STEWART-WAINEi  CORPORilTION 

S069  YALE  BLVD.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


thr  calvfs  are  brought  to  feedlot  weight  on 
pasture,  with  supplementary  grain  feeding, 
if  necessary,  during  the  summer.  In  winter 
they  stay  in  the  feedlots,  fed  on  silage  with 
increasing  amount  of  grain — sorgo,  barley, 
or  corn — and  a  protein  supplement,  as  they 
go  to  the  finishing  lot.  They  enter  the  fin¬ 
ishing  lot  at  about  750  pounds  and  stay 
there  for  80  days,  when  they  should  have 
reached  950  to  1 ,000  pounds. 

The  Manure  Cure 

One  field  on  the  Dodson  farm  is  still  known 
as  the  Blowing  Forty.  Looking  at  this  lux¬ 
uriant,  alfalfa-rich  pasture,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  eight  years  ago  wind  erosion 
was  at  one  time  so  bad  that  Highway  54 
was  blocked  off,  impassable  with  drifts  of 
dust  from  this  field.  The  forage  cover  has 
now  stopped  wind  erosion,  but  the  heavy 
Kansas  rains  still  can  cause  washing.  Gul¬ 
lies  cut  into  this  soil  overnight  during 
heavy  rains.  Lewis  VVilk  has  his  own  rem¬ 
edy.  He  builds  manure  dams  across  the 
gullies,  indeed  across  any  depressions  in 
the  field.  “It’s  the  best  thing  I  know  for 
land  that’s  cut  up  a  bit,”  he  said.  “It  works 
two  ways.  The  gulley  silts  in  behind  the 
manure  pile,  and  the  water  is  spread  out 
o\er  a  wider  area.  The  water  carries  the 
nutrients  from  the  manure  over  the  fields, 
at  the  same  time  the  gulley  is  filling  in.  We 
put  manure  across  the  gullies  about  every 
20  feet.  T  hey  mend  real  fast.”  He  pointed 
to  several  strips  of  land  where  the  alfalfa 
was  thin  and  the  brome  heavy.  “Those 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  machines 


MIX  ’N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.- 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built- it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IV^ 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 


HOPPER  SCALE 


The  same  “Mix  'n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
-with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IVi 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb, 
capacity  bins  respectively. 


j _ CUX  AND  MAIL  TODAY —  - - - 

THE  DUPLEX  MILL  t  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  FD,  Springfield,  Ohie 
I  Phpiit:  FAirfax  5-S58P 

I  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked: 

I  n  Mix  ’n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale 
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were  gullies  a  year  ago,”  he  said. 

Leon  Dodson  stood  with  him  and  they 
looked  at  the  ex-Blowing  Forty.  “Last  week 
we  bought  two  calves,”  Dodson  said.  “That 
whiteface  cost  $67.  The  black-and-white 
over  there  cost  $28.  For  those  calves  we  will 
grow  everything  but  the  protein,  and  with 
alfalfa  silage  we  grow  most  of  that.  To 
Bnish  them  we’ll  have  to  buy  some  grain 
and  minerals  and  antibiotics,  but  most  of 
that  calf  when  he  goes  will  have  come  from 
this  pasture.  If  we  can  top  out  our  feedlot, 
selling  around  three  every  week,  we  are 
doing  w’hat  the  big  feedlots  do — selling  reg¬ 
ularly.  We’re  doing  it  smaller  and  better. 
It’s  the  best  way  to  sell  forage  I  know.” 


NINE  YEARS  OF  ALFALFA 

{Continued  from  pa^e  91) 
showed  that  the  phosphorus  content  was 
low.  Twice  this  has  been  restored.  Recently 
the  lime  and  potassium  needed  replenishing. 
The  exact  amounts  used  have  meaning  only 
for  this  held  and  crop;  the  important  lesson 
is  that  the  needed  nutrients  were  added. 
This  fertilization  came  before  the  stand  be¬ 
gan  to  thin  out  or  weaken. 

The  factors  w’hich  make  this  field  a  use¬ 
ful  example  are:  The  soil  and  the  alfalfa 
are  right  for  each  other,  the  alfalfa  grows 
strong  and  the  soil  no  longer  blows.  The 
seeding  time  was  right — a  result  of  many 
parts  of  good  farming  practices,  and  a  few 
parts  of  good  luck  with  the  weather.  Har- 
!  vesting  has  been  timed  to  get  the  best  feed 
w’hile  favoring  the  needs  of  the  crop  to  grow 
and  recover  from  each  cutting.  Fertilizers 
have  restored  the  nutrients  lost  from  the  top¬ 
soil  before  the  plants  began  to  suffer  from 
mineral  deficiencies.  Three  tons  of  lime  and 
about  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  have 
been  used.  The  brome  grass  planted  with 
the  alfalfa  has  persisted,  but  has  not  com¬ 
peted  harmfully  with  the  alfalfa  where  the 
alfalfa  made  a  good  stand. 

The  second  growth  of  the  fourth  crop¬ 
ping  sea.son  went  to  seed  and  remained  on 
the  land.  The  third  growth  each  year  pro¬ 
vided  late-autumn  pasture. 

The  cuttings  have  yielded  more  than  14 
tons  of  digestible  nutrients,  including  more 
than  three  tons  of  digestible  protein. 

To  paraphrase  a  popular  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  ditty,  the  Dodsons  have  “let  the 
management  fit  the  land,  the  management 
fit  the  land.” 


How  we  gauge 

the  strength  of  our  plastic  pipe 


Here  in  National  Tube’s  Research  Laboratory,  we  conduct  a 
series  of  tests  to  measure  the  performance  of  USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe  under  severe  pressures.  For  instance,  this 
is  a  stress  rupture  test,  commonly  called  a  sustained  pressure  test. 

Several  lengths  of  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  are  placed  in 
a  steel  box  filled  with  heated  water,  the  pipe  is  then 
subjected  to  internal  water  pressure.  Working  together,  the 
forces  of  water,  heat  and  pressure  greatly  exceed  the 
strain  of  normal  service.  Tests  like  this  help  us  develop 
a  plastic  pipe  that  gives  top  performance  on  your  farm. 

USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls  like  a  hose, 
resists  most  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs  eflSciently 
in  a  temperature  range  of  -90F.  to  -I-120F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

Lightweight  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths 
up  to  400',  in  diameters  from  )/2  to  6'.  Insert  fittings 
are  also  available.  For  information,  write 
National  Tube  Division,  United  States  Steel, 

525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


V&CAXXJVif  Company  of  America  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 


National  Tube 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


Columbia-Goneva  Steel  Division,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 


CONTROL  OF  MEN.  MACHINES. 
MATERIALS, 

LIVESTOCK 


with  Commaire  Citizens  Band  Two-Way  Radio 
Only  $179.50  each,  list 

Send  for  literature 


multi-purpose  high  pressure  sprayer 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 


13. 


Spray  fruit  trees 

Control  livestock  pests 

Control  mosquitoes  around  yard 

Apply  liquid  fertilizers,  control  weeds 

Spray  row  crops 

Disinfect  poultry  houses 

Clean  dairy  barns 

Control  brush 

Control  road  dust 

Spray  water-soluable  paints 

Qean  farm  implements 

Control  flies 

Have  emergency  Are  protection 


ONE  OF  JOHN  BEAN'S  "3  Rs" 

IS  PERFECT  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS 

The  versatile  Royalette,  the  new  Royalier  and  the 
famous  Royal  .  .  .  three  series  of  sprayers  and  more 
to  choose  from  in  the  complete  John  Bean  line!  Pump 
capacity,  tank  size,  mounting,  accessories,  etc.  are  a 
matter  of  choice.  Select  capacities  from  3  to  60  g.p.m., 
1 0  to  1 000  gallon  tank  sizes,  pressures  up  to  800  p.s.i. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  catalogs  of  your  choice. 


No  other  equipment  on  your  form  or  ranch,  excepting  your  tractor,  can  do 
so  many  jobs  so  well.  The  John  Bean  Royalette  is*  equipment  you'll  use  year 
around  —  a  sprayer  that  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  hours  of 
labor  saved. 

You'll  value  thq  Royalette’s  dependability,  easy  operation  and  low  upkeep, 
too.  Only  John  Bean  pumps  have  lifetime  Sapphite  cylinders  —  so  hard  that 
spray  materials  can  cause  no  wear.  Pump  pressures  up  to  400  lbs.  are  at  your 
disposal  —  enough  to  drive  through  matted  hair  to  cattle's  hides,  ideal  for 
tough  cleaning  jobs,  and  ample  for  all  types  of  boom  and  hand-gun  spraying. 
New,  low  cost  Royalettes  offer  the  widest  range  of  pump  and  tank  capacities 
available,  plus  a  complete  selection  of  spray  booms  and  accessories  and  10 
different  mountings,  including  skid,  trailer  and  power  take-off  models. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  — MAIL  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  ORIANOO,  FLORIDA  •  SAN  X>SE.  CALIFORNIA  * 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on: 

Q  Royalette  All-Purpose  Sprayers 
□  New  Royalier  Sprayers 
Q  Famous  Royal  Sprayers 
Q  Aircrop  Sprayers  and  AHachments 
Q  Farm  Sprayers 
Q  Speed  Sprayers  for  Orchards 
O  Registered  SHUR-RANE  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


Name _ 

Address. 

Town _ 

State _ 


BEAN 
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Model  54B-IND30 


For  all  crops ! 
GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


When  it  comes  to  sprinkler  irrigation  systems,  farmers  depend  on 
Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps  to  get  the  best  soil  moisture  content 
for  finest  yields.  These  are  the  pumps  which  are  backed  by  the 
combined  experience  of  more  satisfied  users  than  for  any  other  make. 

Gorman-Rupp  has  introduced  more  design  features,  year  after 
year — every  one  a  result  of  practical  field  experience.  Pumps  are 
designed  to  match  engine  power  for  top  performance — and  at  low 
operating  costs. 

Ask  your  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Distributor  about  the  com¬ 
plete  package  units:  pump,  engine,  exhaust  priming  device,  strainer — 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you.  Also  pumps  for  belt  drive  and  for  tractor 
P.T.O.  Or  write  direct. 

THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 


305  Bowman  Street 


Mansfield,  Ohio 


FLUSHING  SOWS 

(Continued  from  paue  76) 

The  whole  term,  from  fertilization  to  farrowing,  is  more  than  4}/2 
times  that  long.  All  sorts  of  things  can  happen.  Doctors  advise 
against  untested  diets  for  humans,  and  the  same  is  true  for  gilts’ 
diets.  They  need  more  testing.”  Dr.  Casida  paused  again.  “I 
wouldn’t  say  a  thing  about  farrowing  bigger  litters  with  restricted 
feeding  and  flushing.  No  test  I  know  of  proved  to  me  that  our 
feeding  schedule  increases  the  number  of  pigs  at  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  our  schedule  has  hannful  results 
later  in  the  tenn.  We  need  further  tests  and  I’m  making  no 
predictions.” 

The  experimenters  at  Wisconsin  went  on  to  see  how  short  a  flush¬ 
ing  period  would  still  get  extra  ova.  They  found  14  days  of  full 
feeding  gave  the  same  2.5  egg  improvement  over  unflushed  gilts  as 
with  gilts  flushed  three  weeks.  Ten-day  flushing  averaged  less  than 
two  extra  eggs,  and  six  days  only  1 .4  more  eggs.  At  the  .same  time 
they  discovered  that  energy  in  the  ration  is  the  factor  that  can  be 
regulated  to  start  off  extra  eggs. 

However,  these  facts  still  leave  a  breeder  with  the  big  question — 
do  I  get  more  pigs? 

Larger  Litters? 

The  extra  pigs  in  large  litters  are  the  result  of  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  at  all  stages  of  development.  Optimum  conditions  in  the 
heat  cycle  start  off  many  eggs.  Optimum  conditions  at  breeding 
get  many  eggs  fertilized.  Later  optimum  conditions  carry  the  fer¬ 
tilized  eggs  along  through  early  cell  div'isions,  attachment  to  the 
uterus,  development  and  growth  in  the  uterus,  and  through  the 
crisis  of  birth.  After  that  there  may  be  12  healthy  pigs.  Then  the 
sow,  unaware  of  optimum  conditions,  may  plop  down,  and  then 
there’ll  be  six  healthy  pigs! 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  about  optimum 
conditions.  What  seemed  like  the  optimum  condition  for  pro¬ 
ducing  extra  ova,  heavy  feeding  all  along,  was  an  especially  poor 
condition  for  early  survival.  Therefore,  a  feeding  program  close  to 
optimum  all  around  for  gilts  starting  on  a  pregnancy  is  regarded 
as  a  real  breakthrough  by  fellow  scientists. 

Dr.  Martin  Stob  of  Purdue  University  explained  it  this  way.  “In 
each  of  the  stages  of  development,  from  ovulation  to  birth,  there 
are  critical  periods.  By  the  25th  day,  the  developing  litter  has 
started  growing  in  the  position  from  which  it  won’t  budge  until 
birth.  You  ?night  say  it  has  passed  through  four  major  stages  and 
their  critical  periods:  ovulation  during  heat,  fertilization  at  breed¬ 
ing,  cell  division  while  the  embryo  is  unattached,  and  successful 
implantation  and  early  growth  in  the  uterus.  That  is  an  important 
span  of  time  in  the  life  of  an  embrv'o.  From  the  view  of  feeding, 
these  stages  are  very  important.  I  would  say  in  later  stages  of 
embryo  life,  deaths  tend  to  be  due  to  disease  rather  than  feeding.” 

Present-day  Advice 

Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  university  specialists  who  advise 
fanners,  though  cautious  about  guaranteeing  bigger  litters,  rec¬ 
ommend  trying  limited  feeding  and  flushing.  .\t  Wisconsin,  Dr. 
Robert  Grummer,  chaiirnan  of  the  animal  husbandry  department, 
advises  not  to  start  limited  feeding  as  early  as  in  the  experiments. 
He  suggests  four  or  five  months  of  age  as  a  practical  time  to  start, 
which  still  leaves  about  three  months  for  limited  feeding  before 
flushing.  The  experimental  gilts  in  Wisconsin,  however,  did  quite 
well  on  limited  rations.  They  gained  a  pound  a  day  before  flushing, 
and  almost  1 .9  pounds  per  day  on  the  high  lard  rations. 

Dr.  Richard  Hollandbcck,  extension  specialist  at  Purdue,  rec- 
o;nmends  flushing  gilts  raised  on  pasture  with  two  to  three  pounds 
of  a  high-energy  feed,  such  as  corn.  “I’d  also  advise  restricting 
high-energy  feed  for  a  sow  towards  the  end  of  her  lactation,”  Dr. 
Hollandbcck  said.  “This  way  she  will  use  up  body  fat  while  nurs¬ 
ing.  7'hen,  flushing  before  breeding  is  definitely  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  haven’t  been  any  flushing  experiments  with  mature 
sows,  hut  I’d  say  the  findings  on  gilts  apply.  Gilts  and  sows  are  the 
same  animal.” 

Dr.  Hollandbcck  added  that  hogmen  often  flush  sows  without 
realizing  it  when  they  keep  feeding  the  same  amount  all  the 


“Get-away”  counts 
in  the  race  to  market,  too 


Many  feeders  depend  on  vita¬ 
min-rich  Clovite  to  get  their 
feeder  calves  off  to  a  good  start. 
They  find  it  sharpens  appe¬ 
tites,  keeps  animals  “on  feed” 
and  gaining.  Quickly  overcomes 
vitamin  deficiencies.  Builds  up 
resistance  to  feedlot  diseases. 

Clovite  is  a  high-potency, 
palatable  vitamin  feed -supple¬ 
ment.  Provides  those  impor¬ 
tant  nutritional  factors  which 
mixed  rations  often  lack.  Rich 
in  vitamins  A,  D  and  B12.  Also 


supplies  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
niacin,  choline  and  pantothenic 
acid.  Special  formulation  con¬ 
serves  vitamin  strength,  in¬ 
sures  uniform  consistency.  Use 
1  lb.  Clovite  per  iOO  lb.  feed, 
or  as  recommended  by  your 
veterinarian. 

Get  calves  in  condition  fast. 
Speed  gains.  Protect  health. 
Get  a  supply  of  Clovite  from 
your  veterinarian. 

You’ll  soon  see  the 
results. 


consult  your 
veterinarian 

he  knows  best 


lovK?: 


Clovite' 


FORT  DODGE 


Fort  Dodge.  Iowa 


High-potency  vitamin  supplement 
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while  pigs  are  suckling.  “While  a  sow’s  milk  flow  is  heavy,  a  ration 
of  six  to  eight  pounds  of  dry  feed  daily  will  make  her  lose  weight, 
since  she  isn’t  getting  enough  to  put  out  all  that  milk  and  still  keep 
up  her  body.  Later,  when  she  is  being  dried  off,  the  same  amount 
of  feed  provides  more  than  she  needs  for  nursing  her  pigs  and  for 
keeping  up  her  body.  The  excess  flushes  her.” 

Natural  flushing,  by  feeding  relatively  high  rations  while  the  sow 
dries  off  is  at  its  fullest  between  weaning  and  rebreeding.  “If  you 
wean  pigs  at  five  weeks,”  Dr.  Hollandbeck  said,  “you  can  be  more 
exact  about  flushing.  I’d  still  feed  a  sow  at  the  same  level  as  when 
she  was  nursing.  By  skipping  one  heat  period  before  rebreeding, 
she  gets  a  full  three-week  flushing  period.  After  breeding.  I’d  cut 
the  ration  from  about  8  |X)unds  to  about  4  pounds  per  mature  sow, 
increase  it  slowly  the  first  month  to  two,  and  keep  stepping  it  up 
faster  from  there — about  the  middle  of  her  tenn — till  she  gets  8  to 
10  pounds  of  concentrates  at  farrowing.  A  gilt  should  also  get 
more  concentrates  the  last  half  of  her  term,  so  her  pigs  will  be  of 
fair  size  at  birth.” 

Dr.  Hollandbeck  emphasized  that  although  feeding  is  important, 
having  a  fonnula  for  flushing  doesn’t  mean  you  can  throw  away 
the  nile  book  on  other  management  musts,  and  still  farrow  large 
litters.  “For  instance,  it’s  important  to  let  a  boar  seivice  a  few  gilts 
on  their  way  to  market  at  the  start  of  the  breeding  season,”  he  said. 
“The  sperm  a  boar  carries  while  inactive  becomes  weak;  freshly 
produced  spenn  do  a  better  job  of  fertilization.” 


A  Real  Back  Saver! 


Flushing  on  Silage 

Dr.  C.  VV.  Johnson  and  others  working  in  the  animal  husbandry 
department  at  Iowa  State  developed  a  way  to  limit  energy  when 
feeding  corn  silage.  They  varied  the  ration  by  feeding  different 
amounts  of  corn  silage  balancer. 

They  feel  the  ideal  time  to  start  feeding  silage  is  about  three  to 
four  weeks  before  breeding,  and  to  flush  about  two  weeks.  They 
used  four  to  five  pounds  per  animal  of  the  20  percent  protein 
balancer  for  flushing.  They  cut  this  to  2y2  to  3  pounds  tlie  first 


•  One-piece,  pre-assembled  re> 
verse  corners  with  built-in  wear 
plate.  Easy  to  install 

e  V/t"  cold-rolled  corner  pins  an¬ 
chored  by  heavy  steel  channels 

e  Big  30  lb.  cast  iron  corner  wheel 
has  7  full-depth  reinforcing  ribs 
and  2  bronze  bushings  with  lubri¬ 
cating  grooves 

e  Double  safety  features  include 
safety  slip  clutch  and  bolted 
sprocket  hub  to  protect  against 
overload 

Pay  Only  20%  Now 
Clay’s  Purchase  Plan  lets  you  in¬ 
stall  your  Barn  Cleaner  now  and 
pay  the  balance  while  you’re  en- 
jov'ing  its  benefits. 

Clay  .specializes  in  planning 
more  efficient  and  economical 
farm  layouts.  For  helpful  tips,  ask 
your  local  Clay  Dealer  or  mail 
coupon  directly  to  Clay... today! 


.  .  .  and  time-saver,  too. 

Just  push  a  button  and  your 
Clay  Barn  Cleaner  goes  to  work! 
In  a  few  minutes  the  day’s  accu¬ 
mulation  of  manure  .  . .  liquid  and 
all .  .  .  is  loaded  in  your  spreader. 

Extra  Advantages 
But  the  saving  of  time  and  labor 
isn’t  the  only  reason  why  more 
farmers  are  buying  Clay  Barn 
Cleaners.  They’ve  found  they  get 
more  for  their  money  with  the  top 
(juality  and  lasting  durability  built 
into  every  unit . .  .  plus  the  many 
extra  advantages  only  Clay  offers. 

Exclusive  Features 
For  instance,  consider  these  ex¬ 
clusive  Clay  features: 

•  Most  durable  heavy  duty  chain 
made.  Weighs  over  8  lbs.  per  foot. 
Resists  stretch  and  corrosion 
e  Heavy-duty  Va"  straight-shoulder 
pins  welded  to  flat  chain  links  so 
they  can't  turn  ...  or  wear 


Clay  Silo  Unloadars 


Clay  Crop  Dritrt 


More  ortd  more  cottlemen  throughout  the  world  ore  turning  to  Santo 
Gertrudis  beef  cattle,  finding  they  can  get  more  production  at  economical 
cost  with  this  breed.  Having  expanded  from  Texas  to  more  than  45  states  of 
the  Union  and  39  other  countries  in  less  thon  two  decades,  the  Santa  Ger¬ 
trudis  breed  is  continuing  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  thrive  in  a  wide 
variety  of  environments. 

With  Santa  Gertrudis  you  get  hardiness,  ruggedness,  maximum  efficiency 
in  roughage  utilization.  On  abundance  of  milk,  high  dressing  percentages, 
natural  resistance  to  insects,  tolerance  to  heat  yet  ability  to  easily  thrive  in 
cold  weather,  more  weight  at  weaning,  and  with  all  this, a  docile  temperament. 

Investigate  Santa  Gertrudis.  Purebred  herds  are  established  all  over  the 
world,  and  hundreds  of  cattlemen  are  using  purebred  Santa  Gertrudis  bulls 
in  commercial  cow  herds  of  other  breeds. 


^HBUTTOMFABM' 


Cloy  Milking  Parlors  Clay  Mechanical  Feeders 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

801  FULTON  STREET  •  CEDAR  FAILS,  IOWA  i 
Plca.se  send  free  planning  kits  on:  j 

O  Barn  Cleaner  O  Crop  Driers  | 

Q  Silo  Unloaders  O  Mechanical  Feeders  | 

Q  Milking  Parlors  Q  Hog  Equipment  | 


Write  for  Free  Information  and  Color  Photographs 
Department  6 


Free  Planning  Booklets 
contain  dozens  of  tips 
for  making  your  work 
easier 


AdDHES! 


KINGSVILLE.  TEXAS 


SOLAR  ' 
MllkMInder 


1865  -1960 


two-thirds  of  gestation  for  sows,  while  gilts 
got  3  to  3}/2  pounds  of  balancer.  This  is 
about  70  percent  of  a  full  feed. 

For  the  last  third  of  gestation,  when  the 
embryo  pigs  grow  fastest,  tlicy  T-'d  four  to 
five  pounds — the  same  as  for  uushing.  Gilts 
gained  at  least  80  to  100  pounds  during  the 
entire  gestation  period,  which  is  adequate. 
( In  fact,  several  university  researchers  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  gestation 
period,  overfeeding  should  be  avoided.) 

The  previous  year.  Dr.  Johnson’s  re¬ 
search  group  full  fed  a  group  of  gilts  and 
sows.  Compared  w'ith  them,  the  group  on 
limited  silage  ration  flushed  with  extra 
balancer  farrowed  1  /a  more  pigs.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  speak  badly  for  the  Iowa  plan. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Self,  who  took  part  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  experiments  and  who  is  now  at 
Iowa,  agrees  that  using  silage  is  a  good  way 
to  limit  feed  intake,  which  in  turn  is  likely 
to  benefit  litter  size. 


A  Breeder’s  Reaction 
Verne  Hoffman,  Jr.,  of  Acarnpo,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  he  is  considering  a  limited  ra¬ 
tion  with  flushing  for  the  gilts  in  his  100-sow 
herd.  “The  size  of  first  litters  is  unpredict¬ 
able,”  he  said.  “Flushing  might  help  fill  out 
the  small  litters.”  His  one  reservation  about 
the  new’  program  is  that  until  now  he  has 
gone  on  the  principle,  the  larger  the  gilt 
before  she  is  bred,  the  better.  His  gilts  have 
been  weighing  250  to  275  pounds  at  third 
heat. 

The  sows  under  Hoffman’s  care  also  are 
heavy  after  weaning  because  he  creep  feeds 
pigs,  so  he  probably  mis.ses  out  on  natural 
flushing.  Howev’er,  he  culls  sows  heavily  for 
litter  size,  and  they  have  been  averaging 
10  good-sized  pigs  per  litter.  “If  some  of 
these  sows  come  up  with  any  bigger  litters, 
I’ll  get  rats,  and  there’ll  be  trouble  rais¬ 
ing  them,”  Hoffman  remarked.  (Dr.  Self 
said  that  fear  of  extra  large  litters  making 
for  small  pigs  is  common  among  swine 
men,  but  that  in  actuality  this  fear  is  not 
necessarily  based  on  fact.  Big  litters  can 
have  larger  individual  pigs. ) 

To  Hoffman  the  actual  effect  of  in- 


Direct  cooling,  largest  cooling  plate 
and  Controlled  Flow  Expansion  combine 
to  save  you  dollars  cooling  milk  I 


Here's  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Solar  Milk  Minder: 

It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or  layers  of 
metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  separates  milk  from  the 
refrigerant  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate,  with  more  than  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  This  permits  direct  cooling  of  larger  areas  than  other  tanks.  You 
cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly,  because  Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circu¬ 
lates  just  the  right  amount  of  refrigerant  through  the  cooling  plate  when 
milk  temperature  changes.  When  cooling  is  done,  the  system  returns 
its  refrigerant  to  a  reservoir  .  .  .  power  shuts  off.  There’s  no  waste  as 
in  systems  which  flood  the  cooling  plate. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparisons,  the  Milk  Minder  cooled  milk  for  1/3 
the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same  conditions. 

Ask  a  Solar  Dealer  to  show  you  one  in  operation,  or  write  us. 


Solar  Permanent 

TOMAHAWK.  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  540 


Non-Clogging  •  Easy-To-Clean  otIM .fi t  J 

New  principle  of  de-  jW 

sign  converts  more  feed 
to  marketable  weight.  \  ^  /  ’ 

Rate  of  feed  flow  ad-  \  V  /  / 

justs  quickly  —  no  tools  \  \  •  '  / 

needed.  Feed  does  not  ■ 

pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.  Provides  ultimate  in  sanitary 

feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs  wipe 
8  jaw-shaped  “Kumfort  Kups”  clean  as 
they  eat.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent  clog¬ 
ging.  Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See  Tour  Dealer  or  Write 

FAIRFIELD  ENG'G  &  MFG.  CO. 

FAIRFIELD  10.  IOWA  PHONE  8 


Solar  Permanent  FTtto 

Tomahawk,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  following; 

□  Milk  Minder  Tank  □  Milk  Minder  "95"  Vacuum  Tank 

□  110-Gallon  Tank  □  Milk  Minder  Portable  Pipeline 

□  "Lo-Por"  Strainer  □  Easy  Financing 


SOLAR 

MllkMInder 


Name. 


Address. 


City  or  Town. 


.State. 


EMERSON 

ELECTRIC 


EMERSON  ELECTRIC  P0RTARC180 


is  designed  for  efficient,  economical  work  on  tools,  imple¬ 
ments  and  other  farm  equipment ...  at  a  mighty  low  price! 
This  versatile  unit  cuts,  brazes,  solders,  welds . . .  can  be 
used  with  twin  carbon  torch.  The  Portarc  180  can  easily 
be  carried  by  one  man  ...  it  weighs  only  68  lbs.  It  delivers 
maximum  amperage  for  any  of  6  welding  heats  up  to 
180  amps,  using  all  types  of  %/'  to  -Vie"  AC  rod  sizes.  A 
dependable  EMERSON  ELECTRIC  8"  four-bladed  fan, 
provides  effective  cooling. 


Wr/te  today  for  prices  and  receive  FREE  WELDING  SELEC¬ 


TOR  GUIDE .  .  .  gives  working  data  you  need  in  seconds! 
Dept.  W-549 


EMERSON 


ELECTRIC 


of  St.  Louis  Since  1890 

•  ioe  FLORISSANT  AVE.  •  ST.  LOUIS  SS.  MISSOUR* 


creasing  litter  size  is  important.  Before  he  changes  the  rations  for 
mature  sows  he  wants  to  find  out  whether  a  flushing  program  adds 
only  to  small  litters  or  whether  it  would  also  increase  the  burden  on 
the  sows  that  are  already  heavy  producers. 

Hoffman  now  handfeeds  his  gilts  on  pasture  with  eight  pounds 
of  concentrates  in  the  form  of  ground  cereal  tailings,  barley  and 
milo,  so  cutting  down  on  energy-rich  feed  won’t  be  hard  for  him. 

Handfeeding  is  not  the  only  way  to  limit  feed.  Dr.  Casida  and 
'  co-workers  at  Wisconsin  cut  the  energy  to  about  75  percent  by 
j  adding  corncobs  to  the  ration,  fed  free  choice.  The  cobs  were  a 
quarter  of  the  ration,  by  weight.  Mechanical  feeding  with  either 
bulky  rations  or  with  metered  feed  is  a  possibility,  too,  although 
,  on  limited  rations,  a  timid  sow  may  go  hungry. 

I  A  Review 

First  of  all,  it’s  clear  that  fat  sows  should  be  on  every  farmer’s 
not-wanted  list.  I'he  Wisconsin  research  revealed  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  for  full-fed  gilts  to  lose  not  only  part  of  their  developing  pigs, 
but  also  entire  litters.  Although  fatness  hasn’t  definitely  been 
proved  a  cause  of  early  death,  the  only  clues  so  far  point  to  it. 
They  also  suggest  it’s  not  inherited  obesity  that’s  the  bugaboo — 

I  it’s  overeating  fatness. 

Second,  the  new  schedule  allows  earlier  breeding  of  first-litter 
gilts.  Flushing  overcomes  low  ovulation  during  the  first  heat  periods 
of  a  gilt,  and  according  to  Wisconsin  experiments,  limited  feeding 
can  bring  on  first  heat,  and  similarly  second  and  third  heat,  earlier. 
If  the  gilts  grow  out  well — and  it  seems  so  far  they  do — earlier 
j  breeding  is  all  to  the  good.  Besides  making  a  gilt  productive  earlier, 
it  establishes  good  breeding  habits  which  will  stay  with  her  for  life, 
j  Finally,  there’s  the  assembly  line  argument.  Ford  can’t  turn  out 
1  cars  at  the  end  of  the  production  line,  no  matter  how  many  men 
stand  ready  with  fenders  along  the  way,  unless  someone  puts 
frames  on  at  the  start.  And  sows  can’t  farrow  pigs,  unless  eggs  are 
I  started  down  the  oviducts,  no  matter  how  good  the  boar. 

_ 


MacKISSIC  FEED  PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


FOUR  MODELS  AVAILABLE 

•  Truck  Mounted  Commercial  Model 

•  Trailer  Mounted  Commercial  Model  * 

•  Two  Trailer  Models  with  PTO  Drive 

^  Illustrated  Above 

Write  today  for  full  information  on  these  MacKISSIC  Models. 
See  how  you  can  profit. 

The  A.  E.  MacKISSIC  CO. 

Parker  Ford  *  Pennsylvania 


no 


Let’s  keep  the  record  straight  I 


Even  when  Synovex  was  implanted  at  10  times  the  recommended 
rate,  no  measurable  hormone  tissue  residue  could  be  found 
in  the  meat  of  slaughtered  animals. 


•  THE  NATURAL  HORMONES  IN  SYNOVEX  ARE  COMPLETELY  METABOLIZED  BY  THE 
ANIMAL.  There  is  no  hormone  residue  in  meat  after  slaughter  because  the  natural 
hormones  in  Synovex  are  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the  animal’s  body  and  eliminated 
from  the  body  just  as  the  hormones  produced  by  the  animal’s  own  glands.  The 
natural  hormones  in  Synovex  do  not  result  in  residue  in  meat  after  slaughter  any 
more  than  the  hormones  that  normally  circulate  in  an  animal’s  bloodstream. 

•  SYNOVEX  DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  SYNTHETIC  "HORMONE-LIKE"  CHEMICALS.  Synovex 
does  not  contain  stilbestrol,  hexestrol,  benezestrol,  dienestrol,  or  any  other  synthetic 
"hormone-like”  substance.  This  is  an  often  misunderstood  difference  —  but  an  all- 
important  one.  Synovex  contains  only  natural  hormones  that  are  completely  metab¬ 
olized  by  the  animal  and  are  used  up  as  they  produce  their  growth-stimulating  effect. 

•  THERE  ARE  NO  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  SYNOVEX  WHEN  USED 
AS  DIRECTED.  The  recent  government  ruling  that  restricts  the  use  of  stilbestrol 
and/or  arsenicals  in  the  fe^  or  water  of  food  animals  does  not  apply  to  Synovex 
implants.  One  reason  for  this  is:  even  when  Synovex  was  tested  at  10  times  the 
normal  rate,  no  measurable  hormone  tissue  residue  could  be  found  in  meat  after 
slaughter.  This  is  a  proved,  documented  fact! 

•  SYNOVEX  IMPROVES  FEED  CONVERSION  AND  BOOSTS  RATE-0F-6AIN.  You  get  a 

double-barreled  profit-builder.  For  example:  when  you  implant  steers  with 
Synovex-S  or  heifers  with  Synovex-H,  you  get  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  every 
lb.  of  feed... up  to  V4  lb.  extra  weight  gain  per  day.  Of  course,  not  all  animals 
respond  to  Synovex  to  the  same  degree.  A  lot  depends  on  breeding,  feed  and  man¬ 
agement.  With  Synovex,  some  of  your  animals  will  improve  more  than  others  both 
in  rate  of  gain  and  feed  conversion.  The  overall  improvement  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  Synovex-implanted  steer  or  heifers,  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  ration  fed.  The  point  is,  Synovex  gives  you  higher  profits  lot  aher  lot, 
season  after  season,  in  fat  cattle  production. 


SYNOVEX-S  for  STEERS  SYNOVEX-H  for  HEIFERS  SYNOVEX-L  for  LAMBS 

*  up  to  V?  lb.  extra  gain  per  doy  *  up  to  Yj  lb.  extra  gain  per  day  *  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed 

*  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed  *  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  feed  *  lombt  reoch  market  up  to  30  doys  fatter 

*  savings  up  to  5c  per  lb.  of  gain  *  heifers  reach  market  faster  *  average  daily  gains  up  to  30%  higher 

Synovox  it  tafo!  Tho  naturally-occurring  hormones  in  Synovex  implants  are  com¬ 
pletely  metabolized.  There  is  no  hormone  tissue  residue  in  meat  after  slaughter. 

Easy  to  use.  You  implant  each  steer,  heifer  or  lamb  only  once . . .  each  implant  lasts 
entire  feeding  period.  For  best  results,  feeder  stock  should  be  free  from  parasites 
and  feedlot  disease  and  fed  a  balanced  high  energy  ration. 


"QUESTION  A 
ANSWER"  BOOK  about 
Synovex-S,  H  and  L.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  to: 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veter¬ 
inary  Department,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


SynovoK  ha*  b*«n  coop*ratlv*ly  d«v*lop*d  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  4k  Son*  and  th*  Syntax  Group. 
Synov*x  I*  a  raEl*t*r*d  Squibb  trademark. 

COUn  Mathleson  Chemical  Corporation,  1960 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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SILAGE  UNLOADERS 

{Continued  from  pa«e  61) 

<‘ssary  to  protect  the  working  parts  from 
dust  and  moisture.  After  running  some 
time,  these  motors  get  overheated.  A  sealed 
continuous  rating  motor  is  expensive.  If  it 


is  not  sealed,  it  may  fail  from  dust  and 
corrosion.  Intermittent  use  of  silo  unloaders 
is  the  common  practice  and  a  thirty  to  forty- 
five  minute  run  is  usually  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  So  a  limited  run  motor  may  do,  if  the 
operator  is  careful  not  to  overrun  it. 


If  there  are  motors  to  be  started  in 
sequence,  the  switches  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  cannot  be  started  in  the 
wrong  order. 

Probably  it  is  simplest  for  the  power 
cable  to  go  over  the  top  of  the  silo  and 
down  the  side.  However,  this  requires  a  lot 
of  cable  which  may  have  to  be  of  larger 
size  to  avoid  line  loss  of  power.  Also  this 
cable  is  expensive.  The  alternative  is  to  run 
the  cable  through  the  silo  doors,  when  it 
must  be  moved  down  with  the  unloader. 

Most  unloaders  have  a  plug  on  the  un¬ 
loader  to  control  each  motor.  This  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  safety  of  the  motor  but  does 
not  provide  maximum  safety  for  the  man 
making  or  breaking  a  connection  at  the  silo 
unloaders.  The  ideal  method  is  to  have  a 
switch  box  on  the  unloader  to  control  it 
whilst  inside  the  silo.  Few  unloaders  do. 

There  is  probably  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  effectiveness  of  hubs  with  fins 
and  rubber-tired  wheels.  In  both  cases,  the 
more  the  merrier,  especially  if  they  are  sep¬ 
arated,  and  the  wider  apart  they  are  the 
better.  The  suspended  driving  ring  is  an¬ 
other  means  of  getting  the  necessary  rota¬ 
tion,  usually  neither  better  nor  worse. 

The  amount  of  control  you  have  from 
the  base  of  the  silo  will  depend  on  the 
suspension  of  the  unloader.  When  there  is 
a  cable  suspension  the  unloader  can  be 
hoisted  to  the  top  to  fill  the  silo;  when  there 
is  none  it  must  be  removed,  taken  apart, 
and  reassembled  at  the  top.  Those  w’hich 
hang  in  the  top  of  the  silo  will  take  up 
space  in  the  silo  which  is  especially  vauable 
at  the  time  of  silo  filling.  This  is  true,  even 
for  those  unloaders  which  lift  clear  into  the 
dome  of  the  silo. 

You  can’t  accurately  fix  output  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  cable  a  set  distance,  because  of  wide 
variations  of  silage  density  in  any  silo. 

It  is  well  to  discover  if  a  supporting 
mechanism  at  the  top  of  the  silo  is  included 
or  optional  at  extra  cost.  Some  unloaders, 
while  non-suspended  in  operation,  can  be 
lifted  by  a  cable.  Non-suspended  unloaders 
have  a  set  depth  of  cut,  and  may  be  less 
apt  to  plug  the  impeller  by  overfeeding 
from  the  dipping  mechanism. 

The  dependability  of  the  cable  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  safety  of  the  machine  and 
the  people  working  under  it  w'hen  it  is  sus¬ 
pended.  Most  manufacturers  supply  cor¬ 
rosion-resistant  cable.  Even  so,  the  full 
length  of  all  cables  should  be  examined  reg¬ 
ularly  for  kinks  or  broken  strands.  A  worm- 
drive  winch  to  wind  up  or  let  out  cable 
prevents  accidental  nmaway.  The  worm- 
drive  must  be  turned  before  the  cable  drum 
will  revolve.  The  pawls  on  a  rachet-type 
winch  may  stick  open. 

Some  of  the  larger  components  of  the 
unloader  may  not  pass  easily  through  a  silo 
door.  These  will  have  to  be  taken  over  the 
top  or  through  the  donner  in  the  roof.  The 
not  uncommon  practice  of  as.sembling  an 
unloader  in  an  empty  silo  and  then  hoisting 
it  to  the  top,  is  convenient,  but  expensive  in 
terms  of  the  silo  space  taken  up  by  the 
assembled  unloader. 


SURE  THEY  ARE 


You  wouldn't  hove  cows  like  this  in  your 
herd,  but  under-feeding  a  good  cow  will 
short  your  milk  check,  just  os  over-feeding 
is  waste  of  good  money. 

THROW  AWAY  THAT  WASTEFUL 
FEED  SCOOP  AND  USE  A 

FEED-o-METER 

TO  AUTOMATICALLY  FEED  GRAIN  BY 
MILK  OUTPUT 

SAVE  LABOR,  MONEY  AND  TIME 

THE  FEED-o-METER  CAN  BE  USED  IN  ANY 
BARN  ON  ANY  FEED  PROGRAM 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
INFORMATION  ON 

FEED-O-METER 

MIlK-o-METER 

AND  OTHER 
TTSK  PRODUCTS 


TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

2711  S.W.  2nd  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


FO 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


-STATE- 
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BIGGER  YIELD 

BETTER  HARVEGT  in  every  season 

WITH 

HESSTON 


CORN..  .  Soybeans . . .  Milo-Maize. .  .Millet 
it’s  the  HESSTON  CORN  HARVESTER 


up  to  4  rows  at  V2  the  price 


The  amazing  Hesston  Corn  Harvester  on  your 
combine  lets  you  harvest  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  at  a  time;  shell  the  grain;  shred  and  spread 
leaves,  cobs  and  stalks  all  in  one  operation. 
Same  header  works  equally  well  in  all  four  crops. 
Has  time-proven  features  that  make  it  the  most 
practical  and  economical  way  to  harvest  corn 
with  minimum  loss.  Available  for  29  models  of 
popular  S-P  and  pull-type  combines. 


HAY.  .  Small  Grains  . . .  Seed  Crops  . . . 
Peas . . .  Mint 


it’s  the  HESSTON  220  WINDROWER 
saves  293  miles  of  field  travel  in  100  acres 


The  Hesston  Self-Pr»pelled  220  Windrower  with 
optional  hay  conditioner  cuts,  conditions,  and 
windrows  in  one,  low-cost  operation.  A  14-ft. 
Hesston  saves  you  nearly  3  miles  of  field  travel 
per  acre  compared  to  harvesting  with  tractors, 
7-ft.  mowers,  pull-type  conditioners,  and  rakes. 
Reduces  labor  costs  by  75%;  equipment  costs  by 
50%,  Produces  leafier,  more  nutritious  hay  . . . 
cured  fast  in  airy,  criss-cross  windrows.  Also  ideal 
for  cutting  and  windrowing  small  grains,  seed 
crops,  mint,  lentils,  etc. 


SMALL  GRAINS..  .  Flax . . .  Soybeans 
it’s  the  HESSTON  STRAW  CHOPPER 


eliminates  bunching 


The  new,  streamlined  Hesston  Straw  Chopper 
chops,  shreds,  and  spreads  straw  as  you  harvest! 
Improves  your  soil,  speeds  up  cultivation.  Free- 
swinging  hammers  prevent  slugging!  Hesston 
features  easy  four-point  installation —  with 
hammers  and  concave  reversible  for  longer  life. 
More  satisfied  farmers  use  Hesston’s  free- 
swinging  hammer  design,  than  any  other  chopper 
in  the  world! 


HESSTON  SOYBEAN 
ATTACHMENT  Eliminates 
loss  from  pod  cutting  and 
shattered  beans.  Increases - 
soybean  yield  up  to 
four  bushels  per  acre! 


HESSTON  ROW  CROP  SAVER 

Increases  your  yield  in 
standing  crops.  Saves 
up  to  90%  of  down 
milo-maize. 


HESSTON  PULL-TYPE 
HAY  CONOmONER 

"Tenderizes”  hay  vrith 
same  efficient  action 
as  Windrower-Conditioner. 
Belt  drive,  big  wheels, 
heavy-duty  construction. 


HESSTON  Manufacturing;  Co.,  Inc. 
495  King;  Street.  Hesston,  Kansas 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor 
on  the  Hesston  Corn  Harvester  □  Windrower  n 
Straw  Chopper  n  Soybean  Attachment  n  Row 
Crop  Saver  □  Pull-type  Conditioner  □  T  am  a 
farmer  □  dealer  □  student  Q. 


Namt _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State - 

MP5-360 
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Lifting  the  unloader  to  tlie  top  in  one  exercise  is  heavy  work. 
Some  handles  will  adapt  so  a  power  drill  may  be  used  to  wind 
the  winch. 

Some  manufacturers  rate  performance  from  obserxations  of 
their  unloader  in  service  on  farms  and  in  test  silos.  You  may  get 
more  or  less  than  the  rating,  depending  on  the  condition  of  your 
silage.  Some  manufacturers,  realizing  how  widely  variable  silages 
can  be,  have  prefern'd  not  to  rate  their  machine. 


Unloading  Rates 

I'he  physical  variations  in  the  silage  itself  have  a  far  greater 
(dfect  on  output  than  the  total  horsepower  or  mechanical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  unloader  itself.  Of  coui'se,  the  output  of  different 
machines  working  under  identical  silage  conditions  depends  pri¬ 
marily  on  horsepower,  and  the  volume  of  silage  loosened.  The 
silage  loosened  might  be  related  to  the  weight  of  the  unloader, 
especially  when  the  cutting  edges  move  slowly.  If  the  cutting  edges 
move  fast,  a  lighter  machine  of  similar  horsepower  should  have 
the  same  outpiit.  Nevertheless,  different  machines  have  widely? 
different  capacities.  'I'hey  also  have  different  power  recjuiremt'tiXs 
in  silage  removed  per  kilowatt  hour. 

riie  majority  of  manufacturers  recommended  certain  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  silage.  They  prefer  a  short  cut,  and  neither  excessive 
moisture  nor  excessive  dryness.  Sixty-five  percent  moisture  was 
commonly  mentioned  as  ideal.  Phey  all  said  the  silage  shoidd  be 
firmly  packed. 

Freezing  may  affect  both  the  silage  and  the  unloader.  Frozen 
silage  makes  starting  the  unloader  difficult  and  usually  reduces  the 
output.  If  an  unloader  is  left  on  the  silage  between  periods  of  use, 
it  may  fr«“(*ze  to  the  silage  and  be  difficult  to  start;  the  suspended 
typ<*  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  lifted  clear  between  uses. 

Although  a  silo  unloader  may  deliver  frozen  silage  notably  mors 
slowly,  it  can  take  out  silage  far  more  quickly  than  a  man  can 
deliver  frozen  chunks.  The  unloader  neither  digs  cavities  in 
the  center,  nor  leaves  a  shell  of  silage  on  the  walls  to  collapse 
later.  And  the  silage  thaws  quicker  when  broken  up. 

.Some  manufacturers  install  digging  knives  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  machines. 

Some  silo  unloaders  that  use  augers  h)r  removal,  use  heavy-duty 
flighting  or  double  flighting  or  even  triple  flighting  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  digging  auger.  I'his  is  necessary  b(‘cause  theie  is  tnore  silage 
to  move  on  the  outside  edge. 


Tops  in 
Material 
Handling! 
the  Cobey  51  -BF 
Bunk  Feeder 
Wagon 


DON'T  KNOW  WHAT 
I'D  DO  WITHOUT  MY 
COBEY  51-BF'S"  -Soys 

Carl  Cook  of  Republic,  Ohio 


good  blower.  And  my  Cobey's  haul 
and  unload  anything — ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  even  chopped  corn  stalks,  wheat 
and  oats — and  of  course,  grass  forage 
into  my  bunk  feeders.  I’ve  tried  other 
makes  of  forage  and  bunk  _ feeder 
wagons — They're  out!  Cobey  can’t  be 
matched!" 

You,  too,  can  have  the  same  matchless 
Cobey  features  working  for  you.  TAKE 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  A  POSSIBLE 
S800  SAVING  IN  YOUR  OWN 
POCKET  by  hlllng  out  and  sending 
the  coupon  below. 


"It's  the  greatest  year-around  material 
handling  wagon  I've  ever  seen — noth¬ 
ing  can  compare  with  my  2  Cobey’s. 

In  silo  filling.  I’ve  saved  2  extra  men 
— and  that  meant  $800  in  my  pocket 
— eliminated  the  3rd  wagon,  too! 

When  you  farm  460  acres,  take  care 
of  100  Holsteins,  120  ewes,  100  hogs, 
and  finish  out  20  head  of  beef,  fast 
low-cost  material  handling  is  vital — 
my  neighbor  and  I  ( just  the  two  of 
us),  have  chopped,  hauled  and  blown 
as  much  as  100  tons  of  silage  in  Vi 
day! — thanks  to  my  2  Cobey’s  and  a 

HERE  ARE  THE  EXTRAS  YOU  GET  WITH  51-BF'S! 

•  LOWEST  COST  PER  CU.  FT.  CA-  •  CHAIN-DRIVEN  CROSS  CONVEYOR 
PACITY!  Beats  any  comparable  NO  BELTS  TO  SLIP  —  WEAR  OUT! 

wagon. 

•  MORE  CAPACITY — 405  cu.  ft. — level 
full. 

•  LIFETIME,  LASTING  ALL-STEEL  CON- 
STRUCTIONI  Nothing  does  the  job 
like  steel. 

•  4  MAIN  CONVEYOR  CHAINS- 
PULLED  NOT  PUSHED!  Gives  posi¬ 
tive,  even  flow  of  material. 


•  EXTRA  STRENGTH  BUILT  INTO  FAC¬ 
TORY  ASSEMBLED  UNDERSTRUCTURE! 

No  time  wasting  breakdowns  here. 

•  FASTER  -  EASIER  CONTROLLED  UN¬ 
LOADING —  Main  conveyor  speeds 
adjustable  from  1 1/2  to  12  ft.  per 
minute. 

•  EASILY  CONVERTED  TO  REAR  UN¬ 
LOADING 


Horizontal  Unloaders— For  Pit  or  Trench 


Trpe  width  of 

of  of  bite  Corn  Grass  face  cut 
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source 


LOOK  AT  THIS  UNLOADING  VOLUME 

Here's  perforir.ance  that  really  pays  off  in 
lime,  work,  and  money  saved.  Cross  con¬ 
veyor  is  pulled  not  pushed  and  unloads  ai 
either  ground  level  or  bunk-feeder  height. 


loads 

separate 

wagon 


TktA  coupM  can  5oue  you  luuuhedo  o)  dotto^! 


loads 

separate 

wagon 


CORPORATION -Gallon,  Ohio 


Yes,  send  me  full  information  on  your  51 -BF  Bunk  Feeder  Wagon.  (FQ-A60) 


loads 

separate 
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wagon 
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See  remarks. 
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Progressive  feeders  are  switching  to  their  local  Dafhn 
Feedmobile  Service  because  they  get  the  benefits  of  complete 
grinding,  mixing,  molasses  blending  on  the  spot.  They  like  the 
time  and  work-saving  convenience  plus  the  dollars  saved  by 
eliminating  expensive  hauling. 


U  MOGKiSSIVII 

Start  to  switch  today  by 
sending  for  this  newly 
published  free  booklet. 
DAFFIN  MFG.  CO., 
3907  NORTH  PRINCE  ST., 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


OVER  500  FEEDERS  SWITCH 
TO  DAFFIN  MOBILE  MILLING  EACH  WEEK! 


CONVENIENCE 

ECONOMY 

PROFIT 


MODERN  FEED  MILLING  EQUIPMENT 


Some  unloaders  can  work  down  tw'o  doors,  others  may  be  dam¬ 
aged  if  they  are  not  reset  to  a  lower  door  at  the  appropriate  time 
before  the  second  door. 

Egg-Shaped  Silos 

If  all  silos  were  perfect  circles,  unloaders  could  be  built  to  fit.  But 
no  silo  is  perfectly  round,  and  the  door  and  door  frame  make  a 
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Remarks 


yes 


yes 


yes 


2,300 


1,950 


1,760 


3,150 


2,200 

2,000 


2,600 


.32,180 


1,633 


1,695 


2,995 


1,835 

(trailed) 

1,745 

|;3  pt.  hitch) 


1,725 


Self-contained  unit  pulled  by  tractor.  Loads  3,300  lbs.  in 
4  minutes  into  own  box.  Unloads  by  aueer  in  3  minutes. 
Hydraulic  controls;  rotary  ditter.  Can  also  mix  115  bu.  dry 
.ration  with  ensilate  while  unloadine. 


Discharie  14  ft.  hith.  Tractor-mounted  double  chain  ele- 
Tator  with  rotary  dieter.  Hydraulic  controls  and  hydraulic 
drive. 


Rotary  dieier.  Fourteen-inch  belt  conveyor  mounted  on 
tractor.  Hydraulic  controls. 


Rotary  diieer.  El|hteen-inch  belt  conveyor  mounted  on  truck 
chassis  or  own  wheels.  Hydraulic  controls. 


Rotary  dieeer.  Blower  type.  Hydraulic  unit.  Also  3-pt.  hitch, 
tractor-mounted  model.  Can  use  hydraulic  system  of  trac¬ 
tor.  Aueer  and  blower  same  on  both  models. 


Rotary  diner.  Rotary  chain  elevator.  Uses  separate  hy¬ 
draulic  motors  for  ditcer  head  and  elevator.  Hydraulic 
controls. 


LOUDEN  FEEDLOT  EQUIPMENT 
SAVES  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Mechanized  equipment  saves  valuable  time,  work  and  operating 
costs.  It’s  important  for  the  progressive  farmer  to  consider 
modem  equipment  now  —  to  determine  how  he  can  cut  costs 
immediately  or  by  gradual  mechanization. 

For  example,  Louden  feedlot  equipment  can  help  make  your 
feeding  or  dairy  operation  more  efficient. 


A  Leudan  Silo  Unloodar 

handlot  all  kinds  of  tilago  including 
short  or  long  gross.  Rests  directly  on 
the  silage  and  feeds  fluffy  silage  into 
the  Louden  Bunk  Feeder. 


Bunk  Feeder  efficiently  dis¬ 
tributes  all  kinds  of  ground  feed  in 
addition  to  corn  silage  ond  short  or 
long  gross  silage  from  the  silo  uit- 
loader.  Plan  now  to  mechanize  your 
feedlot  by  installing  Loudon's  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  and  Bunk  Feeder. 


lef  the  louden  feodfef  engineer  Aefp  you  plan  your  feeding  operafienf 
Ike  _ 

3211  W.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  lewo 
Please  send  me  information  on: 

MAOWBiy  COMPANY 

SILO  UNLOADER  □  MILKING  PARLOR  □  BUNK  FEEDER  □ 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  □  BARN  CLEANER  □ 

Name 


1 

■ 

Address 

1 

1 

City 

State 

L. 
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BIG  NEWS  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND 


New... Big  capacity! 
New  Safety! 
New  Speed ! 


Exira-wid*  trough  and  hopper — a  full 
20^^"  wide— give  you  extra-big 
capacity  for  any  crop-handling  job! 


New" 545" 
has  all  three! 


Safe,  fast,  easy  for  one  man 
to  move  about  and  use — that’s 
New  Holland’s  rugged,  new 
Model  545  Elevator!  Custom- 
designed  for  dairy  and  beef 
farmers  who  want  to  put  away 
a  lot  of  grain  fast.  Good  for 
those  who  put  up  hay,  too! 

Simplicity  itself  in  design! 
Fully  adjustable  balance  with 
any  combination  of  optional 
equipment.  New  winch  and 
cable  multiply  your  lifting  ef¬ 
fort  80  times!  “Locks”  at  any 
elevation  you  want.  Available 
in  26'  to  52'  lengths,  with  a  full 


New  tofaty  lock  datign  holds  trough 
firmly  to  chassis.  It  can’t  bounce  off 
or  twist  off! 


line  of  attachments  to  handle 
any  elevating  job. 

Compare  New  Holland’s  new 
“545”  All-Purpose  Elevator 
with  all  comers.  It  wins  on  all 
points!  See  your  New  Holland 
dealer — he’s  got  flexible  finance 
plans  that  make  it  so  easy  to 
own!  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa. 


End  Backbreaking 
‘  Work  with  New 
Holland  Farmstead 
Mechanization! 


Easy-lifI  hoppor  foadw  folds  right  over 
on  the  elevator  trough  for  transport 
or  storage. 


m 


New  HoxsIsAMD 

*Rt^  in  GfQQslQnd  f^tming'* 


flat  place  which  the  radial  arm  must  pass.  The  unloacler  must 
follow  the  outside  wall  closely.  In  all  cases,  the  thrust  of  the  dig¬ 
ging  mechanism  against  the  silage  forces  the  unloader  outward. 
This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  cable  being  so  placed  that  the 
unloader  always  tends  to  swing  against  the  silo.  If  no  cable  is  used, 
the  slant  of  the  driving  wheels  may  force  the  unloader  outward,  oi 
springs  on  guide  arms  may  press  from  the  opposite  wall.  Lastly, 
the  surface  of  the  silage  may  be  cut  in  a  cone  shape,  using  gravity 
to  force  the  unloader  against  the  silo.  With  any  of  these  methods, 
out-of-roundness  becomes  serious  only  when  excessive.  Silo  un¬ 
loaders  that  drive  by  a  suspended  ring  tolerate  the  least,  and  non- 
suspended  unloaders  tolerate  the  most  out-of-roundness. 

Maintenance  requirements  vary  for  different  unloaders.  All  the 
manufacturei-s  quizzed  have  replaceable  bearings  on  their  models. 
All  of  the  manufacturers  provided  service  either  directly  oi 
through  their  dealers.  A  few  recommended  regular  inspection  by 
their  service  man.  All  conceded  that  fanners  could,  if  they  wen- 
able,  make  their  own  repairs. 


Safety 

Power  silo  unloaders  have  a  built-in  safety  factor,  as  few  peojile 
get  close  to  the  machine  while  it  is  working.  If  a  fanner  has  to 
overcome  clogging  or  failure,  he  will  want  totally  covered  gears  or 
belts  and  as  much  protection  as  possible  from  open  driving  or  dig¬ 
ging  parts.  Few  of  the  unloaders  cover  belts  or  augers  for  the 
protection  of  the  man  in  the  silo.  Any  exposed,  rapidly  moving 
part  is  a  hazard.  Its  safest  to  stay  away  from  a  moving  unloader. 

Horizontal  Silos 

A  horizontal  silage  unloader  attacks  the  end  of  the  pile  rather  than 
the  top,  and  takes  from  a  vertical  rather  than  a  horizontal  face. 
.All  the  specially  built  unloaders  for  horizontal  silos  cut  down  on 
the  pile,  and  then  elevate  the  fallen  loosened  material  to  a  vehicle. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  type  over  the  tractor-scoop  is  that  they 
remove  all  the  silage  they  loosen  and  leave  the  pile  solid. 

When  removing  silage  from  a  horizontal  silo,  it  is  doubly  neces- 
sar\’  to  keep  air  out  of  the  pile.  Air  can  penetrate  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  much  faster  than  down  through  them.  So  it  is 
essential  that  the  rotary  cutters  turn  downward,  leaving  a  smooth, 
sealed  face  on  the  pile.  That  they  do  is  their  great  advantage  over 
the  tractor-scoop  which  may  well  be  able  to  remove  silage  at  an 
equally  fast  rate,  but  tears  up  the  pile.  With  the  scoop  the  price 
is  paid  not  in  initial  investment  but  in  the  reduced  quality  of  the 
silage  which  remains  in  the  pile. 

Some  machines  for  unloading  horizontal  silos  arc  mounted  on 
a  tractor  in  such  a  way  that  the  tractor  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  jjurpose  except  perhaps  as  a  self-propelled  chain  elevator. 
But  this  tractor  is  usually  small  or  old,  and  therefore  not  a  major 
investment.  The  trailed  unloaders  have  the  advantage  that  they 
can  be  quickly  detached  from  the  tractor  and  it  is  available  for 
other  purposes. 

All  the  special  unloaders  have  the  advantage  over  the  scooj)  that 
they  remove  silage  from  the  whole  face  and  not  just  from  the 
bottom.  They  also  can  reach  to  the  top  of  a  higher  pile. 

With  all  the  special  unloaders  it’s  possible  to  separate  top  spoil¬ 
age  and  discard  it,  or  mix  it  in.  Discarding  it  is  better  practice. 
With  a  scoop  the  removal  of  spoilage  from  a  silo  which  is  above 
six  or  eight  feet  in  depth  has  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Another  imjjortant  ix>int  is  that  the  scoop-type  unloader  re¬ 
quires  a  solid  bottom  whereas  the  specialized  unloaders  will  work 
on  any  bottom  that  does  not  get  soft  from  churning. 

Higher  Mathematics 

Silo  unloaders  have  become  more  important  than  just  a  means  of 
emptying  a  silo.  The  mechanization  of  filling  silos  has  been  long 
established.  The  silo  unloader  has  now  extended  mechanization 
into  the  chore  part  of  farm  work.  Since  silo  unloaders  have  become 
more  depiendable,  the  amount  of  silage  made  has  increased  greatly 
because  we  can  now  mechanize  the  whole  process  from  the  field 
to  the  feedbunk.  In  a  sense,  two  plus  two  has  become  much  more 
than  four. 
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TWO  WYETH  PRODUCTS 
CUT  POULTRY  LOSSES 


INJECTION  BICILLIN  FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  procaine  penicillin  G.  Wyeth 


CUTS  PNEUMONIA-CAUSED 
SHIPPING  FEVER  LOSSES 


This  month  and  the  months  to  come 
mean  increased  incidence  of  disease 
among  your  flocks.  Take  steps  now 
to  reduce  such  losses. 

Each  envelope  of  Bicillin'® 
Poultry  Formula  (dry)  contains 
25,000,000  units  of  benzathine  peni¬ 
cillin  G  to  provide  fast  germ-killing 
action.  Bicillin  Poultry  Formula 
(dry)  stops  losses  caused  by  blue- 
comb  (mud  fever)  and  C.R.D. 

Treatment  is  easy  too!  Just  tear 
open  the  sealed  aluminum-foil  enve¬ 
lope  and  add  the  contents  to  drinking 
water. 

For  organisms  that  are  not  stopped 
by  penicillin  alone,  there  is  Bicillin- 
SM.  It  provides  benzathine  penicillin 
G  and  dihydrostreptomycin  sulfate 
for  fast  effective  treatment  of  sinus¬ 
itis,  C.R.D.,  and  associated  infec¬ 
tions.  Bicillin-SM  is  supplied  as  a 
sterile  powder  to  produce,  when 
water  is  added  as  directed,  an  aque¬ 
ous  suspension  of  10,000  units  ben¬ 
zathine  penicillin  G  and  50  mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin  base  per  cc.  for 
injection. 

AVAILABLE:  Bicillin  Poultry 
Formula  (dry)  in  packages  of  2 
envelopes;  Bicillin-SM  in  500-cc. 
bottles. 


Shipping  cattle  or  other  farm  animals 
this  month?  Protect  your  investment 
by  using  Injection  Bicillin  For¬ 
tified.  Injection  Bicillin  Forti¬ 
fied  cuts  losses  caused  by  shipping 
fever  or  pneumonia,  so  prevalent  in 
fall  shipments. 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified 
provides  high  immediate  concentra¬ 
tions  of  penicillin  in  the  tissues  to 
fight  the  disease-causing  organism. 
These  concentrations  are  followed  by 
long-lasting  penicillin  blood  levels 
that  are  maintained  in  the  system 
for  6  to  9  days — providing  the  animals 


More  and  more  farmers  are  calling 
on  their  veterinarian  to  discuss  the 
use  of  Injection  Sparine — the  all¬ 
purpose  tranquilizer.  This  is  the  tran¬ 
quilizer  that  has  proved  its  value  to 
ranchers,  sheepmen,  hog  raisers, 
dairymen,  horsemen— anyone  who 
owns  animals. 

Injection  Sparine  safely  reduces 
the  tension  and  nervousness  associ¬ 
ated  with  handling.  Dehorning  a 
cow?  Castrating  a  bull?  Have  ewes 


with  protection  during  shipment. 
And  Injection  Bicillin  Fortified 
supplies  this  dual  antibiotic  action 
with  one  injection! 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  is 
also  effective  in  reducing  losses  caused 
by  swine  erysipelas,  foot  rot,  navel 
ill,  calf  diphtheria  and  actinomy¬ 
cosis  (lumpy  jaw).  It  is  available  as 
a  stabilize  aqueous  suspension  of 
penicillin  in  10-  and  50-cc.  vials 
(300,000  units/cc.);  in  1-cc.  Tubex"- 
sterile  needle  units  (600,000  units  cc.); 
and  in  4-cc.  disposable  syringes 
(2,400,000  units/syringe). 


that  won’t  accept  their  own  lambs? 
Plan  on  doing  any  hoof  trimming  or 
shoeing?  Worried  about  hysteria  in 
your  sows  at  farrowing?  Injection 
Sparine  can  facilitate  all  of  these 
procedures.  Talk  to  your  veterinar¬ 
ian  now.  Let  him  explain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Injection  Sparine  for 
your  particular  problem. 

Injection  Sparine  is  available 
only  from  veterinarians. 

Wyeth  Laboratories,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


INJECTION  SPARINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 

Promazine  Hydrochloride,  Wyeth 

Proves  All-Purpose  Tranquilizer  For  Farm  Animals 


To  Keep  Animals  Healthy  Economically 

RELY  ON  WYETH  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUaS 


A  Century  of  Service 


Dr.  Wallis  Answers 


YOUR 

QUESTIONS 

ON 

VITAMIN 

D 

NUTRITION 


Q: 

A: 


Q: 

A: 


How  can  I  be  sure  each  pound  of  my  feed  has  the  same  amount 
of  vitamin  D  as  the  next  p^und  will  have? 

Uniform  distribution  depends  mainly  upon  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  vitamin  D  concentrate,  proper  mixing  methods  and 
efficient  equipment.  By  careful  management,  mixing,  adequate 
for  all  practical  purposes,  can  be  readily  achieved.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  small  particle  size  and  free-flowing  characteristics  of 
Fleischmann’s  FIDY  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  help  tremendously 
in  getting  good  distribution. 

At  what  age  of  animal  is  vitamin  D  most  important? 

Lack  of  adequate  vitamin  D  can  be  disastrous  at  most  any  age. 
Formerly,  vitamin  D  deficiency  was  thought  to  occur  only  in 
young  growing  animals.  Research  has  now  shown  that  mature 
dairy  cows  need  vitamin  D.  Difficulties  from  inadequate  vitamin 
D  have  also  been  observed  in  older  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

0)*  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  daily  feeding  of  a  higher 
level  of  vitamin  D,  8,000  units  per  pound  of  feed  or  more,  and 
the  possible  control  of  milk  fever  without  having*  to  feed  the  mas¬ 
sive  doses  recommended  for  the  short  period  before  freshening  ? 

A I  Recent  careful  research  provides  reasons  why  benefits  from 
year  around  feeding  of  higher  levels  of  vitamin  D  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Older  cows  have  previously  unrecognized  difficulties 
in  absorbing  and  utilizing  calcium.  Extra  vitamin  D  helps.  The 
results  of  clinical  and  practical  studies  on  the  control  of  milk 
fever  by  fortifying  regular  dairy  rations  at  higher  levels  are 
very  encouraging. 

Does  artificial  drying  lessen  the  vitamin  D  content  of  hay? 

A*  Figured  on  a  dry  matter  basis,  the  vitamin  D  content  of  arti¬ 
ficially  dried  hay  is  probably  about  the  same  as  was  in  the  green 
forage  before  drying.  During  field  curing  vitamin  D  tends  to 
increase  but  the  amount  is  not  as  great  as  commonly  supposed. 
Reports  on  13  samples  showed  an  average  increase  of  only  115 
units  per  pound  during  field  curing.  Such  an  increase  in  vitamin 
D  in  a  whole  ton  of  hay  would  be  worth  only  about  V4  cent. 

Ql  What  is  the  difference  between  brewers  dried  yeast  and  irradi¬ 
ated  dry  yeast? 

Aj  Brewers  dried  yeast  is  a  by-product  from  the  brewing  of  beer 
and  ale  which  is  used  in  feeds  mainly  as  a  source  of  the 
B-complex  vitamins  and  protein.  FIDY  Irradiated  Dry,  Yeast 
is  a  primary  grown  yeast  which  has  been  subjected  to  ultra¬ 
violet  irradiation  under  carefully  controlled  conditions  to  pro¬ 
duce  vitamin  D2.  It  is  used  in  four-footed  animal  feeds  solely  as 
a  source  of  vitamin  D.  . 

xf.  0.  UjaUu. 

For  more  complete  answers  to  any  of  these  questions  write  to 
Dr.  G.  C.  Wallis,  Director  of  Nutrition,  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  625  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y, 


Fleischmann's  Fidy  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 

rich  in  vitamin  D  for  foiir-footod  animals 
another  fine  product  of 

Standard  Bi’ands  Incorporated 


MARIE  SCOTT,  RANCHER 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

of  her  neighbors,  turned  this  to  her  own  advantage.  She  acquired 
good  land  for  defaulted  taxes,  pledging  her  own  holdings.  Being 
in  debt  for  land  has  always  seemed  to  her  a  good  way  to  get  ahead. 

Some  of  Marie  Scott’s  neighbors  say  that  she  has  gone  “land 
crazy.”  She  does  not  agree.  “All  I  want  is  to  run  a  good,  big  outfit,” 
she  says.  “You  can’t  run  a  good  outfit  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
land.  Why  shouldn’t  I  buy  land  if  I  can  get  it  at  the  right  price?” 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Loraine  Harney,  whose  ranch  takes  a  pie  slice 
out  of  the  edge  of  her  holdings,  says  that  Marie  Scott  has  three 
interests,  and  three  only.  She  wants  more  land,  wants  to  fence  it 
all  in,  and  wants  the  best  cattle  in  Colorado. 

Marie  Scott  has  a  particular  fancy  for  fences.  The  year  around, 
weather  permitting,  she  has  crews  repairing  old  fences  and  build¬ 
ing  new  ones.  The  fencing  is  the  standard  stock  type — 3  to  5 
strands  of  barbed  wire,  hung  on  wood  or  steel  posts.  Marie  Scott 
estimates  that  she  has  300  miles  of  fences,  including  16  miles  along 
the  main  highway.  Her  gates,  too,  are  of  the  best,  on  hinges,  with 
chain-and-spike  for  closing.  Bridges  across  the  streams,  gullies  and 
irrigation  ditches  are  of  stone  or  plank,  well-built  and  well-kept. 

Her  ambition  to  own  the  best  cattle  in  Colorado  is  close  to 
realization.  “The  best  cattle  on  the  Western  slope,”  a  member  of 
the  Cattlemen’s  Association  of  Colorado  said  of  her  Whitefaces. 
And  everv’body  knows  that  West  Slope  cattle  are  far  and  away 
better  than  the  best  East  Slope  stock! 

She  has  an  intuition  for  a  good  animal.  She  can  look  at  a  wet 
calf  and  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  feeder  it  will  make,  what  it  will  be 
as  a  yearling,  and  what  it  will  grade  when  it  goes  to  the  yards.  She 
buys  bulls  anywhere  she  can  find  a  good  one— at  the  sales,  at  the 
shows,  and  from  ranchers  in  Texas  or  Colorado  or  Utah  who 
happen  to  have  a  good  animal.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  she 
sent  her  cattle  to  market  in  Denver  or  Kansas  City,  grass  fat  at 
eighteen  months  or  two  years.  “I  quit  finishing  beef  two,  three 
years  ago,”  she  says,  “when  the  price  of  calves  jumped  in  the 


Work  your  fields  Every  Day,  Every  Season 

with  ARPS  HALf-TRACKS 

In  just  10  minutes  you  can  eliminate  non-working  days  due  to  bad  weather 
and  soil  conditions.  That's  all  the  longer  it  takes  to  equip  your  wheel  tractor 
with  low<ost  Arps  Half-Tracks.  In  only  ten  minutes  you  have  increased  your 
tractor  drawbar  power  by  over  400%l  How?  By  eliminating  wheel  slippage 
and  resultant  power  loss.  Plus  —  you've  added  these  "crawler"  features 
at  only  a  fraction  of  crawler  tractor  cost. 

lAr  SupeT  Ttaetton  —  in  mud,  snow,  ice,  sand,  swampland,  and  even 
dry,  hard  soil  —  permits  working  eariler  in  Spring,  later  in  Fall  .  .  . 
even  in  Winter. 

★  Stay-On-Top  Flotation  -  i„  light  soils,  wet,  loose  ground  and  I 
snow.  Working  during  wet  seasons  and  in  muddy  areas  lets  you  get 
year  'round  use  from  your  tractor. 

lAr  Incteased  Stability  —  safe  footing  on  hillsides,  rough  terrain  and 
rocky  soils.  Perfect  for  hauling  heavy  forage  harvesters  and  hay  balers 
through  low  spots  and  up  steep  grades. 

Availabim  In  off-steef,  or  rubber-befted  tracks 
for  ovary  popular  mako  of  tractor.  Just 
state  your  present  tractor  model  and  we'll 
rush  full  information,  Arps  Corporation, 

Now  Holstein,  Wise,,  Dopt.  FQ 

TkENCHERS  •  HALF-TRACKS  •  BULLDOZERS  •  UTILITY  BLADES- 


eastern  markets.  A  year  ago  I  got  $130  a 
head  for  calves  here  at  the  ranch;  that 
beats  keeping  them  a  year  longer,  putting  a 
lot  of  grass  and  work  into  them,  and  getting 
only  slaughterhouse  prices.” 

Marie  Scott  is  proud  of  her  endless  acres, 
the  mountain  framed  by  her  picture  win¬ 
dow,  her  fine  fences  and  bridges  and  her 
irrigated  pastures.  But  above  all,  she  is 
proud  of  the  handjjicked  herd  of  White- 
faces  on  the  home  ranch,  Alpine  Meadows, 
at  Ridgeway.  At  calving  time,  in  late  May, 
the  herd  of  300-odd  are  brought  near  the 
corrals  and  barns  so  that  each  calf  can  be 
hel|M*d  into  the  world  by  a  competent 
bovine  midwife.  A  weak  or  ailing  calf  gets 
|M‘rsonal  attention.  Last  spring  two  cows 
died  from  larkspur  poisoning.  A  Holstein 
nurse  cow’,  bought  from  a  dairyman,  took 
care  of  the  two  calves,  and  they  didn’t  miss 
a  feeding. 

In  the  late  evening  hours,  after  a  long 
day  on  the  range,  Marie  Scott  finds  time 
to  number  and  record  each  calf  in  a  little 
hlack  book.  The  book  is  rarely  referred  to 
thereafter,  for  she  has  the  amazing  faculty 
of  knowing  and  remembering  each  calf, 
each  cow,  and  the  good  and  weak  points 
of  each.  I  hat  is  how  Lum,  the  “biggest 
steer  ever  raised  on  the  West  Slope  of  the 
Rockies,”  got  his  start. 

Lum  was  no  ordinary  calf;  Marie  Scott 
saw  that  as  soon  as  he  was  dropped.  “Lum 
had  all  the  points  of  a  choice-grade  steei- 
the  minute  he  was  born,”  she  said.  “I  had 
always  wanted  to  see  how  big  I  could  grow 
a  steer,  and  I  saw  that  Lum  had  the 
makings.” 

Lum  had  no  special  feed.  As  a  calf  he 
filled  himself  every  day  on  mother’s  milk 
and  in  time  took  to  the  timothy,  clover 
and  newly  green  grass  in  the  mountain 
meadows.  His  first  winter  he  did  get  special 
dis|)ensation  of  running  with  the  bulls, 
which  got  a  small  extra  ration  of  oats.  Lum 
grew  and  grew.  He  widened  out,  developi'd 
enonnous  shoulders  and  quarters,  and  be¬ 
came  the  marvel  of  the  West  S1o|K‘.  When 
he  was  seven  years  old  and  weighing  2.500 
pounds  he  developed  what  Marie  Scott 
thought  might  be  cancer  eye.  She  sold  Lum 
for  $22.10  per  cwt.  He  went  on  the  Coney 
Island  circuit  of  California,  his  eye  re¬ 
covered,  and  he  finally  found  a  pennanent 
home  in  Disneyland,  where  he  is  now  ex¬ 
hibited  with  a  dwarf  .Mexican  cow.  He 
weighs  an  estimated  3,300  pounds.  “He’s 
so  fat  he  has  to  be  helped  to  his  feet.” 
Marie  Scott  said.  “When  I  had  him  I  never 
allowed  him  to  get  too  fat.  It’ll  be  the 
death  of  him.” 

Marie  Scott’s  feeding  •  management  is 
somewhat  her  own  secret.  When  she  was 
finishing  cattle  for  the  market  she  fed  little 
else  than  the  grass  and  hay  from  her 
meadows  and  pastures.  At  odd  times — and 
this  is  her  secret — the  bulls  and  cows  get  a 
ration  of  oats.  I'he  native  gras.ses  have  been 
supplemented  by  clover  and  timothy  seed- 
ings,  and  under  irrigation  produce  a  lush 
forage.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  run  together 
in  the  mountain  pastures.  “I’ve  had  good 
luck  running  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same 


Feed  more 
than 

35  head? 

You'll  profit 
with  Papec's 
Silo  Unloader 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  any  farmer  who  feeds 
a  herd  of  more  than  35  head  will  save  money  by  using  a  silo  unloader. 
The  larger  your  herd,  the  greater  your  savings  —  in  both  time  and  labor ! 

With  this  Papec  Silo  Unloader  in  your  silo,  you  have  no  more  hand¬ 
pitching,  no  more  twice-a-day  silo  climbing.  Just  push  a  button,  and  the 
silage  starts  moving  to  your  cattle.  Handles  loose  or  hard-packed  grass, 
sorghum,  and  corn.  Heavy-duty  ice  cutters  available  for  frozen  silage. 

The  PAPEC  Silo  Unloader  is  easily  moved  and  levels  automatically 
for  even  unloading.  Costs  just  pennies  a  day  to  oi)erate.  See  it  at  your 
dealer’s  soon. 


PAPEC 

MACHINE  COMPANY  •  ShortSfille,  N.Y. 


BEST  IN  FEED  AND  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 

FORACE  HARVESTERS  •  UTILITY  HARVESTERS  (Flail  Typt)  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  PORTABLE  FEED  MAKERS  •  FIELD  SPRAYERS 
ROLLER  MILLS  •  CROP  DRYERS  •  SILO  UNLOADERS 
SELF-UNLOAOINC  WACONS  •  ELEVATORS  •  CLIPPER-MULCHERS 
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World  "s  Largest 
and  Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 

producing  •xclutively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

and  alliad  products 


JUMBO  NUMBERS  BOTH  SIDES  V/a"  HIGH 
deeply  stamped,  black-filled,  easy-to-read! 
ALUMINUM  TAG 

J  "y  A  Tempered,  '/»"  thick  —  size 

— wearability  guoron- 


Unit  as$<«- 
kl«d  in  30 
saeonds  with 
sauial  plitr 
eostiny  $1. 


$goo 

DOZ. 


WELDED  CHAIN 

40",  Bright  finish  twisted  link. 

STEEL  FASTENER 

EXTRA  heavy  "S”  hook  —  '/«” 

thick.  _ 


AUCTION  SALE  TAGS 

HASCO  STYLE  6-136  Auction  Togs.  28-gauge  sheet  metal. 
IVl"  lithographed  reading  surface,  large  black  jumba 
numbers  1"  high.  Easily  read  from  10  paces.  Punched 
hole  allows  easy  fastening  with  hog  ring.  Printed  from 
1-1000  in  sets  of  100's — no  sets  broken. 
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Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


•  Economical  —  efficient  —  fireproof  —  durable 

•  Free-flowing,  smooth  bolt-free  inside  surface 

•  Side-draw,  "cradled"  hopper  —  prevents  bridging 

•  Extra  strong  “Ring  Frame"  construction  —  easy-to-erect 

•  Provides  years  of  safest  possible  feed  storage 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 


R^JSS  Galvanized  Steel 

BULK  FEED  TANKS 

Designed  to  adapt  to 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  SYSTEMS 


Attention  Dealers^A  few  open  tenitorles  avelUble.  Write 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1201  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


you  profitj 
when  you 


BUY 


STARLINE 


H ADVAOD 


ILLINOIS 


SILO  UNLOADER 
&  AUGER  FEEDER 


pastures,”  Marie  Scott  says.  “They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done,  that 
sheep  would  spoil  the  grass.  I  regulate  the  number  by  the  grass 
stand  and  move  them  when  the  grass  gets  thin.  The  best  thing 
about  sheep  with  cattle  is  that  the  sheep  clean  out  the  poison 
weeds,  which  are  a  real  danger  to  cattle  in  the  mountains.” 

While  most  of  her  neighbors  have  gone  to  jeeps  and  tractors  for 
winter  feeding,  Marie  Scott  stays  with  horses.  “It  takes  a  little 
more  time,”  she  says,  “but  last  winter,  when  the  snow  was  extra 
deep,  it  paid  off.  A  good  many  cattle  around  here  didn’t  get  fed 
during  the  worst  storms,  but  we  didn’t  miss  a  feeding.” 

Marie  Scott  operates  one  of  the  largest  irrigation  projects  on  the 
West  Slope,  some  2,000-odd  acres.  Here  in  Ouray  County  was 
probably  the  first  irrigation  in  Colorado.  The  water  rights  on 
Alpine  Meadows  were  filed  in  1882  and  there  was  some  irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  1870’s.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  flooded  from 
ditches,  with  water  diverted  from  the  mountain  streams.  The 
ditches,  especially  in  the  high  mountain  areas,  are  marvels  of  eye¬ 
ball  engineering.  Little  land  leveling  has  been  done — the  one 
necessary  condition  is  a  source  of  water  higher  than  the  field  to  b(‘ 
irrigated.  Melting  snows  and  the  spring  rains  bring  on  the  grass 
early  in  May  and  the  pastures  are  good  until  the  snow  flies. 
Haying  starts  in  late  June  and  continues  ail  summer. 

W'hen  the  snows  melt  and  the  grasses  have  a  good  start,  the 
cattle  are  driven  or  trucked  to  the  mountain  pastures.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  Marie  Scott  has  her  maximum  working  force,  never 
more  than  fifteen  men  in  addition  to  the  fence  gangs.  At  a  moun¬ 
tain  camp,  usually  an  old  ranch  house,  one  or  two  men  will  “batch” 
and  care  for  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  irrigation  and  the 


Starline  FINGERTIP-FEEDING  gives  you  — 

•  A  matched  unloader  and  feeder  that  fit  almost  any 
size  or  arrangement  of  silos  ond  bunks. 

•'  An  exclusive  Twin  Drive  unloader  with  double  augers 
and  a  patented  thrower  that  delivers  more  silage  faster. 


!  fences.  They  keep  the  bears  and  other  vaiTnints  at  a  distance  and 
shift  the  stock  to  the  good  grazing. 

Marie  Scott  has  eight  camps,  and  spends  the  summer  riding 
!  a  jeep  or  her  spotted  pony,  Smokey,  on  tours  of  inspection.  She 
J  rarely  spends  more  than  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  coming 
^  down  to  the  home  ranch  at  Ridgeway  only  for  supplies  or  business, 
j  All  the  mountain  camps  are  equipped  with  electricity,  permitting 


STARLINE 


Since 


'Whatever  your  paint  spray  needs  . . . 

Campbell-Hausfeld  has  the  unit  for  you." 

TIm  CaapktII-HaitItli  Ca.,  Ifl-T,  Rallraai  Ava.,  Harriaaa,  Ohia 


Chad  for  spacial  litaratura  if  studant  Q 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


STARLINE,  INC.,  DEPT.  602 

HARVARD,  ILUNOIS 


Yas,  I'd  lilta  mora  information  on  "Fingartip* 
Faading"  with  a  Starlina  Silo  Unloadar  and  Auger 
Feeder. 


NEW  RUGGED  Campbell-Hausfeld 

HIGH 

PRESSURE 

tank 

UNITS 


ideal  for  all  farm 
Hi  Volume 

air  power  requirements 


a  Rugged  twin  cylinder  air  compressor  (2^*"  bore  x  2"  stroke) 
.  .  .  delivers  5.4  CFM  at  45  psi. 
a  Up  to  100  psi  continuous,  150  psi  intermittent, 
a  1  HP  electric  motor  with  automatic  pressure  switch,  or  3  HP 
gasoline  motor  with  constant  speed  unloader, 
a  20  gallon  tank.  Stationary,  or  mobile  with  10"  rubber  tired 


Offers  years  of  trouble-free  high  volume  air  delivery  for  fast 
sales,  satisfied  customers.  Write  for  Bulletin  HP  100  today ! 


I  the  lonely  herders  the  solace  of  radio,  refrigeration,  and  lights. 

She  owns  relatively  few  cattle  herself.  The  300  cows,  bulls  and 
j  calv’es  on  the  home  ranch  are  her  main  herd.  Her  most  profit- 
I  able  operation  is  the  rental  of  pasture  and  the  sale  of  hay.  She  may 
!  own  an  interest  in  a  hefd,  or  pasture  sheep,  and  cattlo  under  all 


A  small  initial  investment  puts 
any  Starline  Labor  Saver  on 
your  farm. 


*  Equipment  built  to  handle  all  kinds  of  chopped  silage 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


*  Products  backed  by  over  75 
years  of  barn  equipment 
know-how  and  the  assurance 
of  dependable  parts  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  future. 
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BROWER 


Big  capacity.  Holds  250  bushels 
shelled  corn. 


7  tons  of 


CATTLE  FEE 


30  ft.  of  trough  space.  Fourteen  to  eighteen 
head  can  eat  at  once. 


^  One  Filling  Feeds  100  Cattle  for  a  Week 
^  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 
^  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

^  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  with  a  big 
7-ton  weathertight  hopper.  Feeds  100  cattle  for 
a  week  on  one  filling,  saves  over  a  hundred 
hours  labor  in  a  year's  time.  You  make  big  feed 
savings  too — the  special  designed  trough  all 
but  eliminates  feed  waste.  Even  more  important, 
it  keeps  feed  clean,  fresh,  more  palatable  .  .  . 
cattle  eat  more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable 
gains.  Built  to  give  15  to  20  years  of  service,  of 
heavy  rust- resisting  steel  .  .  .  ruggedly  braced 
throughout. 


Feed  available  around  the  clock.  Cattle  keep 
busy  at  the  trough  all  through  the  day.  Even 
timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn’t  been  worked  over.  Helps  eliminate 
runts. 


BROWER — World's  largest  Line  of  Livestock  and  Poul¬ 
try  Equipment.  Mail  caupon  below  for  free  circulars. 
Check  items  in  which  you  are  interested.  Send  to 
Brower  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  5174,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

p~|  Kleen-Feed  Cottle  Feeder  Q  Brewer  Hog  Equipment 

[~~]  Calf  Creep  Feeder  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 
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FRONT  END 

DISCHARGE 
'  Reversing  takes 
only  seconds. 


These  Drive 
Sprockets  always 
pull  on  the 
loaded  chain. 


REAR  UNLOADING 


%  all  types  ensilage,  even  long  cut  grass, 
and  aerates  feed  for  better  palatability. 


sorts  of  arrangements — so  much  per  head, 
so  much  per  pound  of  gain,  so  much  per 
day — any  arrangement  that  is  profitable. 

One  of  her  biggest  customers  is  Charley 
Redd,  of  La  Sal,  Utah,  who  is  also  one  of 
her  best  friends.  Charley  Redd  has  had  as 
many  as  8,000  sheep  and  600  cattle  on 
Marie  Scott’s  pastures  at  one  time.  He 
trucks  the  stock  to  the  more  distant  ranches, 
drives  some  from  his  home  ranch  to  Marie 
Scott’s  western  holdings  in  Utah. 

Marie  Scott’s  Day 

Marie  Scott  has  no  superintendent,  no  fore¬ 
man.  no  partner,  no  second  lieutenant.  She 
carries  everything  under  her  battered  hat, 
does  all  the  managing  and  a  good  bulk  of 
the  labor  herself.  One  neighbor  said,  “The 
w'ork  she  does  would  kill  off  three  men.” 

Johnny  Howard  is  Marie  Scott’s  right- 
hand  man,  cook,  dishwasher,  housekeeper, 
choreboy,  and  cowhand.  Sunburned  and 
snowbumed  to  a  rich  mahogany,  he  has  no 
teeth  and  shaves  not  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  Completely  loyal,  he  watches  over 
Marie  Scott  like  a  guardian  angel.  Johnny 
is  probably  the  only  person  Marie  Scott  ac¬ 
tually  needs  in  her  self-sufficient  life. 

Business  is  conducted,  literally,  on  the 
run.  either  on  foot  or  on  Smokey.  A  familiar 
sight  is  Marie  Scott  tearing  off  across  the 
range  with  a  man  in  close  pursuit.  The  man 
is  a  lawyer  or  a  cattle  buyer  or  a  land  agent 
talking  over  a  business  matter.  She  tells  a 
caller,  “I’m  too  busy  to  stop  and  talk  with 
you.  Come  along  and  you  can  speak  your 
piece  while  I  doctor  this  sick  calf.” 

May  18  of  this  year  was  an  especially 
busy  day,  even  for  Marie  Scott.  In  the  late 
afternoon  of  the  day  before,  a  black  storm 
had  boiled  up  out  of  the  west  and  dumped 
two  inches  of  water  on  the  West  Slope.  The 
cows  were  dropping  calv’es  all  over  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  corrals  at  Alpine  Meadows,  and 
it  was  not  until  midnight  that  Marie  Scott 
turned  in.  She  could  not  sleep  for  worrying 
about  a  calf  that  didn’t  seem  to  be  quite 
right  when  she  helped  him  into  the  world  at 
ten  o’clock.  About  2:30  she  called  Johnny 
and  the  two  of  them  went  to  the  barn.  They 
worked  with  the  calf  for  an  hour  with  no 
success.  She  was  up  again  at  5 : 00,  had  a  cup 
of  coffee  while  standing  at  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  went  to  work  on  the  calf  again.  Finally 
she  brought  the  Holstein  nurse  cow  in  from 
the  pasture ;  the  calf  took  the  teat  and  began 
to  drink.  Johnny  was  up  and  about  and 
Marie  Scott  set  him  to  moving  some  hay 
into  the  bull  corral.  She  saddled  Smokey 
and  rode  off  to  inspect  the  irrigation  ditches, 
which  were  overflowing  from  the  heavy 
rain.  At  9:00  she  renewed  an  insurance 
policy  while  she  checked  on  the  sick  calf. 

•After  a  number  of  odd  chores  she  drove 
her  pick-up  to  Montrose,  30  miles  away,  to 
see  her  lawyer  and  sat  down  for  the  first 
time  that  day  while  she  ate  a  quick  lunch. 
She  hired  two  truckers  to  haul  her  herd  to 
a  mountain  camp,  stopped  at  the  grocers- 
store  and  ordered  a  case  of  tomatoes.  She 
always  buys  her  canned  goods  by  the  case — 
no  less.  The  g^roceryman  said  he  had  no  full 
case,  but  would  rob  his  shelves.  Marie  Scott 


at  rate  of  1500  lbs.  per  tnin.  and  over. 


UGHTHING 

^CfiCnON 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

LightiiinK  never  has  destroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security  System.  It  guards  against 
new  perils  of  metal  ducts,  piping,  etc.  Uses  most 
durable  materials,  all  UL  approved.  Low  points, 
neat,  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
device  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Holds  lightning  surges  to  less  than  line  voltage,  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  for 
five  years.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  3-0,  Wis. 


Model  "BEEF" 

ENSILOADER  . 

with  revolutionary  V-belt  drive.  No  ensilage 
loosened  except  that  which  is  loaded.  A  minimum 
of  moving  parts.  There  is  a  model  suitable  for 
every  size  operation 


300  HEREFORD 
BEEF  CALVES 


K  The  versatile  feed 

If  defies  comparison! 

”  W  i  ”  B  U  T  L  D  ”  T  H  E  BEST 

^^OSWAIT  INDUSTRIES.  IMCI 

■  ■  H.  L  OSWALT,  Jf.,  Pres.  -  Pfmnt  BR  6-3181 

V^VgaRDEN  city,  KANSAS-Box  274- F 
Mr.  R.W.  Blackwood,  Sales  Manager 

Please  send  complete  information  on: 

(  lENSILOADERf  lENSILMIXER  (  ) Student 
Name  _ 


•  One  top  Hereford  bull  and 
24  heifer  calves.  .$2,450 

•  25  Steer  calves,  ready  for 
grass  or  grain  —  $2,475 

$50  Down  dolivors  25  or  more 
calves  to  your  form  for  your 
approval.  Extra  Calves  $95. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

SPEERS  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Bdie  Vernen,  Pa.,  Ph.i  WA  Sill  I 
Maaibcr  A.  P.  H.  A. 


Address 

Town 


NEW  KNIGHT 

REVERSIBLE 


.  .  .  hay  .  .  .  tobacco  .  .  .  soy  beans 
—  You  can  dry  them  all  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with 


HARTZELL 
CROP  DRYING 
FANS 


MODEL 
15  REV. 


The  Safe  Crop  Moisture  Tester 
saves  you  money  ...  by  checking 
your  grain  when  you  dry.  store 
or  market.  Tests  all  grains  ac¬ 
curately.  Simple  to  operate,  port¬ 
able,  complete  —  nothing  else  to 
buy.  A  precision  instrument,  yet 
priced  within  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation.  _ 


Unloads  at  EITHER  End— ONE  unit 
for  ALL  material  handling  needs! 

Now  -  you  can  use  one  machine  for  harvest¬ 
ing  any  crop,  all  day  -  then  for  feeding  at 
chore  time.  Also  ideal  for  corn  picking, 
combining,  silo  filling.  4  to  6  ton  capacity. 
Finest  quality,  all  steel  construction . 


Berrees  Eaelpaunt  Co.,  1316-FQ  Sherman  Are.,  Kvaiistoii.  111. 

It’s  profitable  to  read 


FARM 

PROFIT 


If  you  don’t  receive  this  publication 
but  would  like  to,  call  on  your 
Massey-Ferguson  dealer  and  get  a 
free  subscription. 


KNIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

BRODHEAD,  WISCONSIN 

Without  obligation,  tond  litoraturo  to: 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


FERGUSON 


POST  OFFICI 


STATE 


said,  “Never  mind,  I  can’t  wait ;  have  a  case 
ready  for  me  next  week.” 

She  went  to  the  bank,  ordered  a  truck- 
load  of  barbed  wire  sent  to  Alpine  Mead¬ 
ows  ;  telegraphed  Charlie  Redd  to  send  his 
sheep  to  the  San  Miguel  Ranch.  “That’s 
the  one  I  just  bought,”  she  told  the  tele¬ 
graph  operator.  “Can’t  ride  across  it  in  one 
day.”  Back  at  Alpine  Meadows  she  checked 
on  the  sick  calf,  then  rode  out  to  round  up 
the  two  loads  of  cows  for  the  tnicks. 

At  dusk  she  helped  Johnny  get  a  quick 
supper,  checked  again  on  the  sick  calf,  fed 
her  cat  Ike  and  her  sheep  dog;  she  disjjosed 
of  a  tractor  salesman,  telling  him  she  was 
too  busy  to  talk  to  him. 

Marie  Scott  has  no  social  life  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  At  veiy  rare  intervals  she  will  put 
on  a  clean  pink  gingham  shirt  and  attend  a 
church  supper,  but  she  counts  the  time  lost 
unless  she  can  transact  a  piece  of  business 
between  the  chicken  and  the  pie.  When  sh(! 
was  young,  hei-  sister  says,  she  was  cute  and 
her  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  her  ready  wit 
attracted  a  good  many  suitors.  'I’hey  fol¬ 
lowed  her  around,  tiying  to  do  their  court¬ 
ing  on  horseback  while  Marie  Scott 
punched  cows.  They  all  gave  up. 

Although  she  thinks  like  a  man — and 
usually,  perhaps,  faster  and  surer  —  and 
works  and  lives  in  a  world  of  men,  she  has 
her  feminine  side.  When  she  was  .34  years 
old,  in  1929,  and  getting  along  in  land  and 
fences  and  cattle,  the  thought  occured  to 
her  that  she  properly  should  be  marri«'d.  She 
picked  out  a  likely  cowhand  on  one  of  her 
ranges  and  married  him.  His  name,  Robert 
Valiant,  was  all  romance,  but  there  was  less 
in  the  union.  After  seven  years  Marie  Scott 
bought  out  her  husband’s  legal  interests  in 
her  operation  and  suggested  that  he  ride 
out.  After  the  divorce  Mr.  Valiant  got  ex¬ 
tremely  homesick  for  the  ranch  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Marie  Scott  to  return  as  a  cow¬ 
hand.  He  died  at  PlaceiA’ille  years  later. 

She  is  well-spoken  of  eveiywhere.  “Marie 
Scott  is  an  (xld  one,”  they  say,  “but  honest 
and  fair  and  she  treats  her  help  right.”  Em¬ 
ployees  work  around  the  clock  for  her,  will 
fight  at  any  criticism  of  their  boss. 

One  marvels  how  one  small  red  head  can 
hold  all  the  details  of  a  multi-thousand  acre 
operation.  But  Marie  Scott  do<'s  it.  She  does 
it  by  working  around  the  clock.  Supersti¬ 
tious  people  on  the  West  Slope  have  an¬ 
other  explanation.  They  say,  “Marie  Scott 
never  sleeps — Marie  Scott  ain’t  human.'’ 


has  out€uif  outlasted 
and  outmoded 
every  other  shredder 
in  this  area 


The  Cut-All  60  outcuts  because  it  has  the  capacity  to 
efficiently  use  every  ounce  of  power  your  tractor  can 
pour  into  it. 

It  outlasts  because  it  has  heavier  castings  and  bear¬ 
ings,  thicker  steel  in  plates  and  frame,  better  anti¬ 
breakdown  protection. 

It  outmodes  because— from  its  safety-engineered  de¬ 
sign  to  its  slicing  cutting  action— the  Cut-All  60  has 
built-in  performance,  convenience  and  safety  features 
far  ahead  of  ordinary  shredders. 


Slip  clutch  at  blades  —  shocks  are  absorbed 
here,  not  passed  on  to  tractor. 


Mightiest  gear  box  on  any  shredder. 
Built  by  Brillion  exclusively  for  the 
Cut-All  60.  Inside,  heavy  beveled  steel 
gears  run  continuously  in  an  oil  bath. 


Feed  70  head  in  10  minutes  with 
a  P  &  D  Silo  Unloader.  Sold  on  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  bock 
guarantee.  Also  heavy  duty  auger 
bunk  feeders.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  Write 

P&  D  Sales  COa,  Plainfield  40,  III. 


□  SO.t-SIANO  ^ 

SKDf.S  □  POlVI-MOlCh 
(Write  name  ond  address  on  margin.) 


Roughest,  toughest  shredder  built. 
3/16-inch-thick  sides  absorb  sledge-like 
blows  of  rocks  and  trash.  Lasts  much, 
much  longer  than  ordinary  shredders. 


Q  I  am  a  student 


Low  cost  PUSH  BUTTON  mixing 
FASTER  unloading  with 

upi  lY  mixer 
ntLIA  BLENDER 


•k  You  get  hauling,  p.t.o.  mix¬ 
ing  and  blending,  and  unload¬ 
ing  in  one  unit  for  up  to  $400 
less  than  a  stationary  mixer  of 
the  same  capacity. 

k  Up  to  6,000  pounds  capacity 
— holds  120  bu.  — 145  cu.  ft. 
with  extension  sides  and  tan¬ 
dem  axles.  Low  to  ground  — 
64"  high — easy  to  fill. 


5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLS 

in  each  compartment! 

Mixes  and  blends  to  commercial  standards 
on  your  farm.  Also  available  as  attachment 
— add  Mixer-Blender  kit  to  your  Helix  Model 
100  auger  box  anytime.  Converts  to  bulk 
delivery  unit — discharges  33  in.  to  161^  ft. 


FRONT  OR 
REAR  DELIVERY 

BULK  DELIVERY 
ATTACHMENT 
available 


HELIX  CORPORATION  •  crown  point,  Indiana  •  dept.  2-u 


PERFORMANCE  TESTED  HERD  BULLS 


140  DAY  FEEDING  TRIAL 
CONFORMATION  GRADING 
CARCASS  EVALUATING 
FERTILITY  TESTING 


CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARMS 

Noblesville,  Indiana 
Write  For  Information 


Unload  Your  Trench  Silos  into  Trucks  —  Fast,  Economically 

with  the  }lkSSkR  LOD-EZY  Trench  Silo  Unloador 


Modal  H,  Hoovy  Duty 
Compotitivoly  prictd 


Qukkest,  host  way  to  unload  troncli  silos,  leads  *A  to  IVi 
tons  per  min.  doponding  on  material  and  conditions,  fully 
hydraulic,  1 -lever  control.  Hydraulic  digger  hood  elevates 
20  ft.  Cuts  full  6  ft.  width.  Diam.  of  digger  hood  24  in. 
fits  ony  low  profile  tractor,  3-point  hitch. 

No  drive-shafts,  universal  joints  or  long 
chain  drives.  Simple  hook-up  and  tnke-oll. 
Built  of  finest  mottriols  and  workmanship 
to  give  years  of  service. 

for  details  t  literature,  contact  fO 


Entire  unit  raises  36"  for  transport 


THE  VASSAR  CO. 

PERKINS,  OKLA. 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 

Pictured  to  the  right  is  our  waste  proof  "Steer 
Stuffer."  The  only  cattle  feeder  built  which  au¬ 
tomatically  shuts  off  the  flow  of  feed  fo  the 
cattle  when  there  is  still  feed  in  the  troughs. 

Available  in  either  65  bu.  or  100  bu.  cap.  Wilt 
take  care  of  up  to  40-1000  lb.  cattle. 

•  “SMIDLEY”  HOG  FEEDERS 
•  LAMB  CREEPS  •  PIG  CREEPS 
•  CALF  CREEPS 
•  AUTOMATIC  WATERERS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Polders,  Prices  and 
Name  at  Dealer  Near  Toe 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR.  •  MARTING  MFG.  INC. 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE.  OHIO  Phone  23971  BRITT,  IOWA  Phone  2031 


WEIGH-OUT  HOG  LOT 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

wasn’t  hard  to  stay  in  that  game,  either.  I 
figure  the  silo  saves  about  500  bushels.” 

Weighing  for  Market 
Mote  ships  his  hogs  at  210  pounds.  His 
weighing  is  only  a  matter  of  sorting,  one  hog 
at  a  time.  The  alley  that  leads  to  the  scales 
is  so  narrow  that  a  two  hundred  pounder 
can  barely  walk  through  without  scraping 
the  sides.  Still  Mote  had  trouble  at  first 
stopping  two  hogs  from  trying  to  get 
weighed  for  the  same  penny.  A  three-cor¬ 
nered  gate  that  wedges  between  the  hog 
about  to  get  weighed  and  the  next  one  in 
line  solved  the  problem.  Mote  described  the 
whole  operation.  “When  he  can  make  it,  I 
get  my  dad  to  come  down.  He  helps  me 
drive  the  hogs  to  one  side  of  the  fence.  Then 
we  scoop  as  many  as  we  can  into  a  catch 
pen  at  the  end  of  the  alley  leading  to  the 
scales.  Dad  puts  the  pressure  on  the  pen, 
and  I  start  weighing.  I  can  get  the  hogs 
into  the  pen  myself,  but  with  dad  helping, 
it’s  easier.  But  before  we  had  this  setup  it 
took  four,  five  men  to  do  the  weighing.” 

To  let  a  hog  on  the  scale.  Mote  swings 
the  cheese-wedge  gate  along  his  left  side. 
With  his  right  hand  he  grabs  the  handle 
bars  attached  by  thin  rods  to  the  sorting 
gate.  A  quick  check  of  the  scales  decides  if 
a  pig  is  ready  to  ship.  If  so,  he  goes  to  a 
holding  pen  on  the  right.  If  he’s  under- 
w’eight,  he  is  sent  down  the  alley,  back  to 
the  hog  lot. 

In  case  Mote  wants  a  second  look  at  the 
scales  or  an  exact  weighing,  he  can  use 
another  handle,  to  shut  a  shorter  gate  clos¬ 
ing  in  the  apron  of  the  scales.  Generally, 
however,  the  hogs  nm  through  the  weighing 
almost  without  stopping. 

At  first.  Mote  had  to  swivel  his  head, 
looking  from  the  pig  on  the  left  to  the 
balance  on  the  right.  Now  he  watches  a 
!  light  bulb  above  the  pig.  A  microswitch  on 
the  beam  lights  it  if  the  scales  balance. 

“We  used  to  have  to  monkey  around  with 
a  little  pig  slipping  into  the  wrong  pen,” 
Mote  said.  They’re  quicker  than  the  eye 
sometimes.  Now  that  doesn’t  happen,  and 
I  don’t  get  a  sore  neck.” 

When  the  last  hog  is  weighed.  Mote  takes 
the  handlebars  off  the  sorting  gate,  and 
pens  in  the  hogs  to  be  loaded  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  smooth  handling  causes  practi¬ 
cally  no  weight  loss. 

Costs 

Mote  used  labor  and  lumber  available  on 
the  farm  for  much  of  the  construction.  This 
was  especially  true  with  the  weighing  out 
setup.  “The  scales  were  the  only  thing  that 
cost  us,”  Mote  said.  “I  picked  them  up  at  a 
surplus  store  that  handles  stuff  salvaged  by 
wrecking  companies.  They’re  $1,200  scales, 
but  they  cost  me  only  $100.” 

The  manure  gutter  and  cleaner  installa¬ 
tion  was  done  mostly  by  hired  labor,  though. 
It  cost  Mote  $1,400,  not  counting  the  cov^er. 
Mote’s  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  feed  dis¬ 
tributing  system  was  roughly  $1300. 
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Hog  Management 

Don  Mote  buys  hogs  at  an  auction  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky  —  all  gilts  and  barrows 
weighing  around  80  pounds.  “I  like  to  buy 
’em  a  little  heavy,”  he  explained,  “to  get 
away  from  scours  on  this  high  moisture 
corn.”  He  pays  extra  for  quality  and  makes 
sure  he  gets  it  by  inspecting  carefully. 

From  Lexington  it’s  about  a  140-mile 
haul  to  the  farm.  When  the  hogs  arrive,  they 
are  inoculated  with  modified  live  cholera 
virus.  Then  they  are  put  on  a  ration  of  one 
half  dry  corn,  one  half  high  moisture  corn 
for  two  weeks.  After  that  they  get  wet  corn 
«*xclusively. 

Mote  raises  enough  corn  on  60  acres  to 
fill  his  Harvestore  to  its  8,000-bushel  ca¬ 
pacity — with  a  yield  of  1 30  bushels  per  acre. 
He  follows  a  corn- wheat-meadow  rotation 
with  heavy  fertilization.  Last  year  (the  first 
year  he  had  the  silo)  the  corn  came  through 
his  combine  at  19  to  20  percent  moisture, 
.\s  he  filled  the  silo,  he  ra«  water  with  it  till 
his  moisture  tester  read  26  p«rcent. 

After  two  weeks  on  the  farm,  when  hogs 
go  on  the  full  wet  com  ration,  they  are  de- 
womied.  Mote  uses  a  drug  proportioner, 
run  by  water  pressure,  that  automatically 
mixes  the  worm  killer  into  the  drinking 
water.  It  is  made  by  Vineland  Laboratories 
of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  and  cost  him  $165. 
He  installed  it  underground,  so  it  won’t 
freeze  in  the  winter. 

Six  hog-waterers,  automatic  units,  are 
placed  15  feet  from  the  feeding  trough. 
They  are  supplied  by  a  one-acre  pond  Mote 
built  behind  the  hog  lot.  His  fish  pond  is 
over  200  yards  from  the  lot.  and  Mote  fig¬ 
ured  it  woidd  cost  more  to  pump  water 
that  distance  than  to  build  another  pond. 

Besides  high  moisture  corn.  Mote  feeds 
a  32  percent  protein  mix,  free  choice,  in 
three  Jamesway  self-feeders. 

When  the  hogs  get  close  to  market  weight, 
Mote  weighs  about  once  a  week.  He  does 
his  own  hauling  in  a  borrowed  tnick  — 
straight  to  the  Cincinnati  Stock  Yards.  Be¬ 
fore  he  picks  up  the  next  tnickload  of  80 
pounders,  he  gives  himself  a  break.  The  con¬ 
crete  lot,  untrod  by  pig  hooves,  stands  a 
clean,  dull-grey,  and  Mote  goes  fishing. 

-  _ 


REPEAT  CUSTOMERS  PROVE  k  .  .  THE 

WHIRLWIND  FEEDER 


DOES  A  BETTER  JOB — LONfiER 


For  minaral  and  salt  faading.  It's  portable,  durable — 
All  steel  and  asphalt  coated  for  corrosion  protection! 
For  more  information,  see  your  local  Feed  Dealer  or 
write  .  .  . 

COLLIER  LIVESTOCK  FEEDER  CO. 

BOX  896-A.  RALLS.  TEXAS 


HARVEST  EARLY  TO  SEAL  OR 
SELL  AT  PEAK  MARKET  PRICES 


LENNOX 


Dfd-Bw  220 


GRAIN  DRYER 


Dries  Approximately 
100  Bushels  of  High 
Moisture  Grain  in  1  Hour! 


Makes  Crop  Drying  Practical  and  Profitable 
for  Small  as  Well  as  Large  Farms 


With  "Dri-Boy  230”  on  hand,  you  harvest 
when  you  want  —  independent  of  weather 
conditions!  You  save  field  losses,  har¬ 
vesting  when  grain  is  mature  with  high 
moisture  content-when  pickers  and  com¬ 
bines  work  best.  Drying  is  fully  controlled. 
The  "Blue  Magic”  LP  gas  burner,  high 
velocity  fan,  24"  drying  columns,  and  32% 
perforated  wall  area  give  maximum  drying 
efficiency.  "Dri-Boy”  is  the  lowest  priced 
recirculating  grain  dryer  with  a  capacity 
over  200  bushels.  Send  coupon  TODAY 
for  price  and  complete  details. 


1^  #  INOUSTRIKS  INC. 

LCawmWUXk  farm  Equipnitnt  Division 

Dept.  FQ-3,  Box  1294,  Oes  Moines  5.  Iowa 
RUSH  ME  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  "DRI-BOY  230  " 
|~~|  Start  sending  your  free  Information  Service 


(news  articles  on  crop  drying). 


Nome. 


Address . 
City . 


Slate 


lama:  □  Farmet.  □Teacher.  C  Dealer.  □Student 


Automatic 
Without  Labor 
Unattended 


Men  who  farm  for  money  are  the  best 
prospects  for  oBif  PropBllBQ 

^  ^  ■  Moves  the  System 


If  you’re  a  person  who  insists  that  a  farm  should  pay 
a  handsome  return  every  year,  you’re  a  top  prospect 
for  Self  Propelled.  If  your  land  is  inexpensive,  the 
rainfall  marginal  but  water  plentiful  and  labor  a 
problem,  you  are  the  perfect  prospect,  because  the 
addition  of  a  Self  Propelled  system  will  double,  triple 
and  in  some  years  quadruple  your  yields.  There  are 
now  hundreds  of  Self  Propelled  Systems  operating 
in  27  states  doing  just  that  —  automatically,  with¬ 
out  labor  and  unattended. 

Understanding  Self  Propelled,  its  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  its  economical  cost,  can’t  be  covered  in  an 
ad,  —  that’s  why  we’d  suggest  you  write  or  call  us 
collect  for  the  full  story. 


Self  Propelled 
hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  converts 
ordinary  pipe¬ 
line  pressure  to 
3000  lbs.  of  force 
applied  to  each 
wheel. 


•  Irrigate  40-160  acres 

•  Irrigate  High  or  Low  Crops 

•  Operates  on  Grades  of  5% 

•  Irrigate  More  Land  with  Less  Water 

•  Irrigate  with  Precision  up  to  4* 

•  Custom  Engineered  to  your 
Water  Supply,  Soil  and  Land 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

VALLEY.  NEBRASKA 


More  gross  income  because  Stormor  drying  enables  you  to  harvest 
early  and  avoid  field  losses,  while  Stormor  storage  enables  you  to 
hold  your  grain  for  the  most  favorable  price  situation. 

More  net  income  because  a  Stormor  system— which  can  be  auto¬ 
mated  for  push-button  operation— enables  you  to  dry,  store,  feed 
or  otherwise  handle  your  grain  more  efficiently. 


A  combination  of  Stormor  steel 
bins  plus  new,  steel-supported 
perforated  drying  floors  plus 
special  fans  and  supplemental 
heat  units  for  automatic  hu¬ 
midity  control.  Bins  made  of 
heaviest  gauge  corrugated  wall 
sheets  in  eight  sizes  from 
1,000  to  6,000  bushels.  Bins 
and  drying  equipment  may  be 
purchased  separately  or  as 
complete  units. 


BATCH  DRYERS 

Big  capacity  (750,  1,000  and  1,250  bush¬ 
els),  high  efficiency,  low-cost  drying. 
Dries  more  than  200  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  hour,  from  25%  to  15%  mois- 
tirre,  for  less  than  two  cents  per  bushel. 
Only  140  degrees  of  heat.  Operates  off 
PTO  or  electric  motor.  Automatic  safety 
controls,  push-button  operation. 


bTORMOR  STEEL  CRIBS 

^  Thousands  of  louvered  perforations  in 

V  heavy  gauge  galvanized  wall  sheets  per 

mit  natural  air  circulation  while  protect- 
ing  the  grain  against  the  elements,  birds 
—  -  and  rodents.  Can  be  equipped  with  cen- 

- - ter  ventilating  tube,  fan  and  supplemen- 

— — tal  heater.  Nine  sizes,  500  to  3,500 


■  Super  Steel  Bins  also  available 
in  sizes  up  to  20,000  bushels 

Start  building  your  Stormor  System  now. 
Finance  plan  available.  Rush  coupon  for  information. 


Dept.  Q4,  Box  348,  Fremont,  Nebr, 


Please  send  information  on  Stormor; 

G  Bins  □  Dryers  □  Cribs  □  Super  Bins 
C  Fans  and  heat  units  □  Perforated  drying  floors 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS  or  RFD 
CITY _ 


STATE. 
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ONE-STOP  FINANCING 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

what  a  man  needs  to  get  started,”  he  said.  “The  money  I  had 
saved  was  gone  pretty  quick  and  our  program  was  to  feed  every¬ 
thing  we  grew. 

“My  gilts  farrowed  their  first  pigs  in  August  and  I  had  to  buy 
all  the  feed  they  needed  until  about  the  first  of  September  when 
I  could  begin  to  snap  the  com.  Even  so,  it  was  February,  1959  be¬ 
fore  I  had  fat  hogs  on  the  market.  That  was  the  first  big  payday 
at  the  bank.  In  the  meantime  I  had  grown  and  harvested  a  crojj 
and  with  the  bank’s  help  bought  26  head  of  feeder  calves  in  the 
spring  and  another  49  head  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

“My  progress  the  first  year  was  real  good — measured  in  tenns 
of  net  worth.  I  had  managed  to  get  myself  in  debt  real  deep  but 
Bouslog  kept  telling  me  not  to  worry  about  the  debt.  ‘Just  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  future  and  on  your  net  worth,’  he  told  me.  That 
was  the  spring  of  1959.  In  July  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  hog 
market  and  when  we  sold  our  second  big  bunch  of  hogs  I  found 
I  had  been  pretty  much  trading  dollars.  We  had  the  com  sold 
for  about  $1.00  a  bushel,  but  I  had  nothing  for  my  time. 

“That  sure  takes  the  wind  out  of  you,  and  I’ll  admit  I  was  plenty 
discouraged  last  winter.  We  had  nearly  300  pigs  about  ready  to 
come  to  market  by  the  first  of  February.  The  best  ones  would  have 
weighed  right  at  200  pounds  at  that  time,  and  lots  of  folks  were 
saying  the  market  would  go  down  again  by  March.  I  was  ready 
to  send  them  in  when  the  bank’s  farm  letter  came  in  the  mail.  It 
said,  ‘Hold  hogs  to  somewhat  heavier  weights  in  the  next  4  to  6 
months.  Every  week  of  delay  will  give  the  market  that  much  longer 
to  react  to  the  shorter  supplies  ahead.’  That  was  just  the  encourage¬ 
ment  I  needed.  VV'hen  the  hogs  were  finally  sold  in  March  we  had 
made  more  progress  than  seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  earlier.” 

This  year  Olsen,  his  bank  and  his  landlord,  have  69  head  of 
feeder  cattle  that  were  bought  as  calves  last  fall.  “They  may  not 
make  too  much  money  but  our  feed  costs  are  pretty  low,”  Olsen 
explains  as  he  gives  a  knowing  glance  out  of  the  side  of  his  eyes. 
“We  fed  just  enough  grain  to  keep  them  growing  through  the 
winter.  This  summer  they  had  the  run  of  a  60-acre  creek  bottom 
pasture  and  a  full  feed  of  grain.  They’ll  go  to  market  about  the 
first  of  September  when  most  of  them  should  grade  low  choice. 

“I  don’t  see  how  a  man  could  get  started  in  the  farming  business 
these  days  without  something  like  this  complete  financing,”  Olsen 
said.  “One  of  the  things  that  helps  me  most  is  the  opportunity  to 
sit  down  with  Nye  Bouslog  each  fall  and  lay  out  plans  for  next 
year.  He  helps  me  keep  everything  in  balance  and  then  is  availabh* 
to  talk  things  over  any  time  I  need  him — although  I  don’t  see 
much  of  him  out  here  at  the  farm  unless  I  ask  him  to  stop. 

“When  I  need  additional  ‘nm-on’  I  let  Nye  know  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  When  hogs  or  cattle  are  sold  the  money  goes  to  the 
bank  for  credit  against  the  loan  balance.  I  pay  interest  only  on 
the  amount  I  am  actually  using.  This  gives  me  complete  freedom 
to  run  my  own  show  within  the  agreed  program.” 

They  Don’t  Come  Too  Big 

W'hile  the  banking  laws  limit  the  amount  a  bank  can  loan  to  any 
one  borrower,  by  the  use  of  correspondent  facilities — that  is  by 
calling  on  the  assistance  of  a  larger  bank  in  another  city — Ewing’s 
bank  is  able  to  accommodate  even  the  largest  operators. 

Take  Tilden  Burg,  for  example.  Burg  has  for  years  been  one  of 
the  largest  cattle  feeders  in  the  Midwest.  The  last  two  years  he 
has  established  his  position  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  winning  the 
carlot  cattle  com.petition  at  the  International  in  Chicago.  He 
needs  a  long  line  of  credit.  But  it  is  not  too  long  for  the  Union. 

The  Burgs  own  365  acres  of  good  land  and  operate  another  700 
or  so.  They  feed  out  between  1,500  and  1,800  head  of  cattle  each 
year  and  most  of  them  go  to  Chicago  as  high  choice.  Tilden  Burg 
has  purchased  Angus  calves  from  the  same  Nebraska  herd  for  nearly 
30  years.  The  calves  arrive  in  the  fall  and  tliey  go  on  full  feed  in 
drylot  right  away.  The  best  animals — consisting  of  several  carloads 
in  the  1,2(X)  to  1,4(X)  pound  weight  range — are  consigned  to  the 
International  Livestock  Show  the  following  fall.  By  that  time  they 
have  been  on  full  feed  for  over  a  year. 

Animals  not  good  enough  to  show,  or  lacking  enough  finish,  are 
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held  back  for  sale  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  following  year. 
Some  steers  will  have  been  on  full  feed  for  18  to  20  months  before 
they  are  sold.  Burg’s  cattle  top  the  Chicago  market  time  after  time, 
but  it  is  a  very  specialized  market  and  a  very  specialized  feeding 
jjrogram.  “We  never  use  hormones,”  Burg  says,  “and  the  feed¬ 
ing  program  is  based  on  com  and  linseed  meal.  You  can’t  make  top- 
quality  beef  on  any  other  feeding  program  that  I  know  of.” 

Last  year  at  the  low  point  in  Burg’s  feeding  program  his 
cattle  inventory  was  about  600  head — all  on  full  feed.  The  high 
number  at  any  one  time  is  around  1 ,500  animals. 

The  Burg  farming  enterprise  employs  4  to  6  men  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  At  the  peak  of  the  season  last  summer  they  had  16 
men  on  the  payroll.  “You  can  see  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to 
keep  a  program  like  this  rolling  and  I’m  happy  to  have  a  banker 
who  understands  what  it  takes,”  Burg  says. 

“Once  a  year  I  have  a  conference  with  my  bankers  and  we 
decide  what  to  do.  My  line  of  credit  is  too  big  for  The  Union 
National,  so  they  invited  I.  Frank  Green  of  The  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Peoria  to  come  in  with  them  on  a  correspondent 
basis.  By  using  a  good  correspondent  even  a  small  bank  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entire  needs  of  a  fann  plant  the  size  of  ours. 

“Our  credit  program  is  worked  just  about  the  same  as  any 
other  complete  line  at  'I’he  Union  National.  I  am  never  out  of 
debt  but  I  am  never  out  of  cattle  either.  I  pay  for  the  money  I  am 
using  and  only  for  the  time  I  am  using  it.  In  my  book  that  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  do  it.”  j 

Complete  financing  of  this  type  is  a  relatively  new  development  ‘ 
in  the  field  of  bank  credit.  The  system  is  similar  to  the  PCA  pro¬ 
gram  but  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  handled  direct  1 
through  the  checking  account. 

Not  all  banks  are  prepared  to  handle  fann  credit  on  this  basis. 
However,  a  growing  number  are  making  progress  in  this  direction 
and  are  providing  a  service  similar  to  that  of  The  Union  National’s 
complete  plan. 

THK  AUTHOR:  Earl  F.  Crnuse  is  president  of  The  Farm  Business  Council,  Urbana,  | 
Illinois. 


CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  dryers.  Campbell  Dryers  are  very  reason¬ 
able  in  cost,  yet  they  give  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience.  You 
get  better,  faster  drying  without  heat  damage.  You  get  top  perform¬ 
ance.  dependability  and  lower  operating  costs.  It  all  adds  up  to 
bigger  profits  for  you.  Continuous  flow  or  batch  operation.  Before 
you  buy  a  dryer,  get  the  interesting  facts  from  Campbell. 


i  distributed  by 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


People  and  Pesticides 

Bert  Dickinson  runs  a  156-acre  farm  at  Middleport,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
another  smaller  farm  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  It’s  unusual  for  one 
man  to  have  two  such  widely  scattered  farms.  But  these  are  not 
ordinary  farms.  And  Bert  is  no  ordinary  farmer. 

Bert  is  Dr.  Berton  Crosley  Dickinson,  an  agricultural  scientist 
at  Niagara  Chemical  Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation.  As  director  of  all  Niagara  field  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  conducted  east  of  the  Rockies,  he  has  these  research  farms 
under  his  wing.  At  Middleport,  pesticides  developed  by  Niagara’s 
research  department  are  evaluated  on  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
farm  at  Jackson  serves  a  similar  function  for  cotton  and  other 
Southern  crops. 

A  chemical  becomes  Bert’s  responsibility  when  it  emerges 
from  the  research  labo¬ 
ratory  labeled  “promis¬ 
ing.”  His  job  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  chemi¬ 
cal  that  “looks  good”  in 
research  will  make  the 
grade  under  practical 
farming  conditions. 

On  Niagara’s  farms 
and  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  any  state  where 
the  new  chemical  may 
have  value,  extensive 
field  tests  are  conducted. 

Effects  of  weather,  soil 
type,  pest  conditions  and 
a  host  of  other  practical 
variables  are  evaluated. 

While  Bert  is  checking  details,  state  and  federal  extension  work¬ 
ers  are  investigating  how  the  chemical  will  help  farmers  in  their 
area  solve  insect  or  weed  control  problems. 

At  the  end  of  this  time— usually  two  years-all  results  are 
tabulated.  If  the  chemical  lives  up  to  its  promise  both  as  to  effi¬ 
ciency  and  safety  and  if  it  fills  a  need,  the  results  form  the  basis 
of  registration  for  use  by  the  federal  government.  Where  regis¬ 
tration  can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  Niagara  production  and 
sales  forces  are  ready  to  make  the  new  pesticide  available  as  soon 
as  labels  are  approved. 

At  Middleport,  Bert  has  a  team  of  six  professional  “farmers” 
like  himself,  with  college  training  in  various  fields  of  agriculture. 
There  are  four  more  at  Jackson. 

Bert’s  credentials  to  head  such  a  group  are  impressive.  Born 
on  a  Connecticut  dairy  farm,  he  studied  entomology,  forestry  and 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  (B.S.,  1933).  He  fol¬ 
lowed  nine  years  of  forestry  pest  control  work  with  more  train¬ 
ing— in  economic  entomology  at  Ohio  State,  from  which  he  has 
his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

High  points  of  Bert’s  industrial  career  include  co-authorship 
of  the  Dimite  patent;  early  work  on  2,4-D;  evaluation  of  Pyrenone® 
insecticides;  and  development  work  on  carbamate  herbicides.  At 
Middleport  since  1956,  he  has  played  an  important  role  in  helping 
three  new  Niagara  products— THIOD AN®  insecticide,  ethion  in- 
secticide-miticide;  and  Tedion®  miticide— make  the  big  jump  from 
his  farms  to  those  of  growers  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  Middleport  and  Jackson,  Bert  has  a  keen  interest  in 
another  “farm.”  That’s  the  garden  at  his  home  in  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y.,  near  Middleport,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  daughter 
and  son. 

Niagara  depends  on  people  like  Bert  Dickinson  .  .  .  and  the 
pesticides  that  result  from  their  work.  The  more  successful  they 
are,  the  more  successful  we  are  in  helping  farmers  combat  insects 
and  disease  . . .  increase  the  productivity  of  their  land. 


Niagara’s  Or.  Bert  Dickinson,  in  experimental 
greenhouse  at  Middleport,  N.  Y.  research 
center. 
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AUTOMATE  FOR  GREATER 
FARM  PROFITS  ^ 
WITH 


BUCKET/ 
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COST-CONSCIOUS  FEED  LOT 

{Continued  from  pa^e  63) 

in  the  feeding  building. 

Separate  switches  activate  the  different 
motors,  but  they  are  locked  together  so  they 
must  be  started  in  sequence.  The  tube 
feeder  must  be  turned  on  first,  then  the 
switch  for  the  motor  operating  the  auger 
in  the  U  trough,  and  finally  the  silo  un¬ 
loader.  Each  motor  is  protected  by  an 
overload  switch.  Should  the  tube  feeder 
jam  (it  never  has)  the  overload  protector 
would  throw  off  the  switch  on  the  tube 
feeder  and  on  all  the  others.  There  are 
separate  switches  for  the  com  and  supple¬ 
ment  bin  augers. 

In  actual  feeding,  Erland  comes  out 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  and  starts  the 
silage  moving  into  the  tube  feeder.  He  then 
pushes  the  switch  button  which  starts  meter¬ 
ing  the  supplement  (Purdue  Supplement 
A)  into  the  silage  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  steer  per  day.  During  the  ten  minutes 
it  takes  to  feed,  Erland  watches  an  ammeter 
in  the  silo  unloader  line.  As  the  unloader 
cuts  away  the  silage  beneath  it,  the  ammeter 
needle  drops  and  Erland  lowers  the  un¬ 
loader,  which  is  suspended  by  cable.  “We 
are  thinking  of  automating  the  lowering 
of  the  unloader  which  could  be  easily  done”, 
Erland  said.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period 
the  power  is  cut  and  the  job  is  over. 

Once  a  week,  the  brothers  clean  off  the 
slab  in  front  of  the  sheds  and  around  the 
feeder  and  put  the  manure  onto  the  fields. 
This  job  takes  them  four  hours.  Every  four 
or  five  weeks,  they  take  a  full  day  to  clean 
the  slab,  clean  out  the  sheds,  and  distribute 
another  four  tons  of  corncobs  in  the  sheds 
for  bedding. 

“We  put  in  258  steers  in  September  last 
year,”  Bill  said.  “This  was  the  number  we 
all  figured  the  lot  should  hold.  Erland  be¬ 
gan  the  twice  a  day  feeding.  Then  he  no¬ 
ticed  the  silage  was  drying  out  before  the 
cattle  cleaned  it  all  up.  To  stop  this  waste, 
he  began  feeding  three  times  a  day.  When 
the  weather  cooled,  he  went  back  to  the  old 
schedule.  Then,  during  the  coldest  spell, 
Erland  found  the  silage  was  freezing  in  the 
feedbunk  and  the  steers  weren’t  cleaning  it 
up— so  he  went  to  feeding  three,  four  and 
even  five  times  a  day. 

“We’re  not  sure  whether  the  little-and- 
often  feeding  encouraged  them  to  eat  more 
or  whether  we  were  making  more  palatable 
silage  in  the  new  silo.  Anyway,  we  ran  out 
of  silage  before  we  finished  the  bunch  and 
had  to  shift  to  corncobs,  shelled  corn  and 
supplement.  We  were  able  to  run  this 
through  the  feeder  just  as  we  had  the  silage 
and  supplement. 


r  \  Ever  get  tired  of 

gambling  on  the 
weather?  One 
I  fellow  we  know 

I  ^  boosted  his  aver- 

I  ''y  age  corn  yield 

/j  k  from  45  to  7  5 

bushels  per  acre 
ff  through  irriga- 

tion.  He  found 
'"--C  ^  dependable 

DEMING  deep 
well  turbine 
pump  ideal  as  the  “heart”  of  the  system, 
with  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  both  low. 


WITH  THE  CLEANEST,  MOST 
EFFICIENT  METHOD  OF  HANDLING 
FEED,  GRAINS,  FERTILIZER  AND 
ALL  DRY  FREE  HOWING  MATERIALS 


Modtii  AvaiUbI* 
Al  Any  Htighi 


C<p«citi*t  from  SO  lo  3000 
BUSHELS  PER  HOUR 


Universal  Bucket  Elevators  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  factory  to  your  farm  giving  you  an  industrial 
quality  elevatoi  at  less  cost.  Universal  Bucket  Ele¬ 
vators  are  all  steel,  and  feature  loVv  horsepower 
requirements  Ball-bearings  are  greased  for  life, 
and  belt  mounted  buckets  assure  quiet  trouble-free 
operation 


guaranteed  SATISFACTION  WITHIN  | 
j  60  DAYS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  | 

I  Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed  foi  one  lull  year  | 

Send  today  for  FREE  information,  prices  and  layout 
sheet  so  we  can  help  you  with  your  problem. 


When  it  does  rain,  sometimes  it  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  just  when  your 
cellar  pump  is  working  the  hardest,  the 
lightning  crackles  again — and  out  goes  the 
power.  Rising  water  is  bad  enough,  but 
if  it  gets  into  your  pump  motor — more 
expense.  That’s  why 
you  might  consider 

the  DEMING  - 1||\ 

Submersible  type.  Hi  I  III” 

Safely  sealed,  it  can  n  III 

ered  by  water,  but 
will  start  pumping 

away  the  minute  * 

you  get  power  again. 


1328  Watdrieo  Read,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Phone  Colfax  6-3537 


The  Scottdel 


Supplement  Feeder 


AUTOMATIC 

|[j  ^ 

FEEDING  SYSTEMS 


So,  not  enough  water  ...  or  too  much 
water. ..  DEMING’s  eighty  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  making  quality  pumps  can  help 
you.  See  your  local  dealer,  or  send  for 
FREE  information. 


FREE  OFFER 

Please  send  complete  Information  on 
□  water  systems  □  Irrigation  pumps 
□  cellar  drainers 


Cost  and  Overhead 

“Another  thing  we  discovered,”  Bill  con¬ 
tinued,  “was  that  we  had  underestimated 
the  capacity  of  the  feedlot.  We  now  feel  we 
should  increase  the  cattle  numbers  to  325. 
We  know  we  can  handle  this  many  and  a 
bigger  number  would  reduce  the  overhead 
per  animal.  We  would  have  to  add  another 
silo  and  this  would  increase  our  annual  use 


Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  irinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 
automatically.  It  will  save  labor  and  cut  feed  costs  $10  to 
SIS  per  ton  below  bulk  feeds.  Ideally  suited  for  cattle,  hoe 
and  poultry  feedinf.  Grains  and  supplements  are  propor¬ 
tioned  accurately,  with  medical  attachment  available.  Timer 
can  be  set  up  to  2  hours,  with  automatic  shutoff.  Blender 
sold  separately  to  fit  any  erinder.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO. 

tex  1572-G  Reekferd,  III. 


CITV. 


DEMING 


The 


ii 

II  1  ' 

: ! 
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SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 

c  ost  from  $2,800  to  $3,150,  but  by  adding 
I  he  extra  steers  we  would  reduce  the  over¬ 
head  charged  against  each  animal  from 
SIO  to  $6.  We  will  also  have  extra  silage 
which  we  can  use  to  start  out  a  better  class 
of  cattle  in  the  spring  and  summer  which 
will  then  be  finished  on  corn.  This  should 
giNe  us  somewhat  cheaper  gains  on  this 
M'cond  batch.” 

The  original  plans  called  for  the  winter 
feeding  of  silage  to  rather  plain  cattle  fol¬ 
lowed  by  summer  feeding  of  corn  to  higher 
class  stock.  This  plan  was  shelved  this  year 
because  the  Rothenbergers  felt  the  cattle 
cycle  was  nearing  its  end  and  are  looking 
for  a  drop  in  price  before  fall.  “We  ran  the 
cost  figures  on  cattle  this  spring,”  Erland 
said,  “and  we  couldn’t  figure  it  any  way 
to  show  a  profit.  We  decided  to  hold  ofl 
until  September.” 

The  feeding  costs  of  the  first  batch  were 


broken  down  as  follows;. 

Feed  cost 

Silage  I  3  tons  at  6.93)  .  20.79 

Corn  ( 15  bu.  at  1.05)  15.75 

Supplement  (225  lbs.  at  4.00)  9.00 

Mineral  .20 

Building  and  Eejuipment . 10.77 

V'eterinars',  insecticide .  .22 

Death  loss  .  1.55 

Bedding  . 12 

Electricity . 09 

Interest . 3.62 

Marketing  cost  . 4.75 


Total  cost  66.86 

In  commenting  on  the  costs,  Bill  said,  “It 
cost  us  22  cents  a  pound  of  gain  we  put  on 
the  animals — 15  cents  for  feed  and  another 
7  cents  for  overhead.  We  had  figured  that 
if  feed  cost  us  1 7  cents  a  pound  and  over¬ 
head  8.  we  could  break  even  by  putting  on 
1 .9  pounds  a  day  if  the  selling  price  equalled 
the  buying  price.  You  can  see  how  over¬ 
head  eats  you  up  and  why  we  are  tempted 


The  new,  super 
Farm  Fans  designed  especially  for  use  with  the 
reliable  ORY-O-AAATION  system  of  grain  drying 
and  the  wider,  deeper  modern  bins  reach  a  new 
high  in  efficiency.  The  c.f.m.  output  is  obtained  at 
the  very  minimum  cost  per  wott. 

Available  with  leading  bins  in  16'^ 

— 1  ’/j  and  3  h.p.  and  20”— 4, 

5  and  Z'/i  h.p. 


NEW  BOOKLET  FREE 


Contains  valuable  information  on 
grain  drying-in-storage.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  today. 

FARM  FANS,  INC. 

424  $.  Pennsylvania  St.  *  Indianapolis  2S,  Indiana 


DAIRY  —  Unload  finished  feed  into  the 
barn  feed  room  or  bins  for  handy,  pro¬ 
tected  bulk  feed  storage. 

It  grinds! 
it  delivers 

Pay  yourself  for  feed-making  costs 
with  a  versatile  Gehl  Mix-All!  It  frees 
you  from  feed  hauling,  tiresome  waits 
at  the  mill,  week-end  feed  shortages. 
Mix-All  pays  for  itself  several  times  in 
one  year  .  .  .  out  of  savings  over  the 
cost  of  commercially' milled  feed. 

Poultry,  hog,  beef  or  dairyman  .  .  . 
you  can  cut  feed  bills  easily.  Just  put 
any  low-cost,  home-grown  crop  —  small 
grains  or  ear  corn  —  into  adjust-o- 
height  auger-feeder.  Fill  the  concentrate 
hopper  with  vitamins,  minerals,  medi¬ 
cation.  Milled  and  mixed  ingredients 
ride  the  vertical  auger  to  the  top  of  the 
2-ton  hopper.  The  center  auger  circu- 


HOGS  —  Portable!  Roll  your  Gehl  Mix- 
All  into  the  hog  yard  and  unload  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  directly  into  self-feeders. 

It  mixes! 
the  feed! 

lates  and  blends  .  .  .  turns  out  a  top. 
commercial-quality  formula,  uniform  in 
color,  texture,  performance. 

More!  Gehl  lets  you  pick  the  Grind- 
All  mill  size  you  need  —  either  10"  or 
jumbo  15"-capacity  model.  And  another 
Gehl  Mix- All  bonus  saves  the  grinder, 
saves  power:  pull  the  grinder  drive 
clutch  and  the  mixer  runs  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  grinder.  Unload  finished  feed 
pushbutton  style,  right  from  the  tractor 
seat  .  .  .  deliver  into  self-feeders,  bunks, 
bins  or  bags. 

Gehl  optional  equipment  includes 
crusher-feeder  with  large  17"  throat  open¬ 
ing  that  takes  bale  slices  like  a  breeze. 


GEHL 


GEHL  PTO  POWER  PARTNERS.. 

lift  the  burden  from  your  bach, 
make  your  tractor  payback  more 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
0«p».  MH-21-23,  Wait  Band,  Witconsin 

Please  send  me  feeding  fads  on  the  new 
□  Mix-All  □  Grind-All 


om  o  student 


23  60  !. 
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New  Low  Cost  FORAGE  MASTER 


Self-Unloading  Forage  Box 


Large 

Capacity 

Top 

Quality 

More 

For 

Your 

Money 


Cut  your  crop  hondling  costs  with  this  new'' 
lorger,  efficient  PTO  operoted  self-unload¬ 
ing  forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity  and 
finest  quality  construction.  83-in.  wide  in¬ 
side,  16-ft.  long  (including  cross  conveyor), 
72-in.  sides.  (Also  available  in  2-beater 
model  with  48-in.  sides).  Write  for  further 
informotion  on  our  full  line  of  1960  auto¬ 
matic  crop  handling  boxes.  They  are  the 
finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet  low 
in  price.  Get  full  details  naw. 


•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3-speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unlooding  for  convenient  operator  con¬ 
trol  and  open  end  design. 

•  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  pesitive 
action.  Also  removable  far  tractor  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 


FORAG^ 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dept.  F.9<i  Allenton,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master 
Model  3-B-72  Self  Unloader. 


City. 


Look!  Big  new  power... 
new  low  price 

Tmw  ‘UTTU  tMir 

only  $129  95 


F.  O.  B.  Factory 

CGmpUt*  with  16* 
BAK  ond  CHAIN 


COMPACT... EASY  TO  HANDLE... FTiaMiy LITTLE  GIANT  HAS 

BIG  SAW  FEATURES  Here  is  a  work-saving  tool  you  can  use  for 
dozens  of  jobs.  Compact  .  .  .  easy  to  use,  the 
LITTLE  GIANT  gives  you  the  quality  and  dependability  for  which 
Titan  is  famous.  Equipped  with  a  precision  built  engine  with  anti¬ 
friction  bearings,  big  gas  tank,  recoil  starter,  multi-position  carburetor, 
easy  action  thumb  oiler,  one  piece  tubular  steel  handle,  automatic 
clutch  and  many  other  TITAN  features  that  make  the  LITTLE 
GIANT  such  a  big  value.  Come  in  and  try  the  "Little  Giant”  .  .  . 
you’ll  see  why  campers,  farmers  and  wood  cutters  are  getting  big  rcsulu 

for  a  low-low  price.  ,  ,  ,  . . . 

Aik  for  Bullotin  114. 


propulsion 

"  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

407  MARION  AVENUE,  SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


to  put  in  another  silo  and  increase  the  numbers  from  258  to  325  tr 
cut  the  overhead  from  $10  to  $6  per  animal.” 

The  cost  of  the  feedlot  and  the  mechanical  equipment  to  run  it 
came  to  $25,268.  A  price  breakdown  of  major  components  runs; 


Two  cattle  sheds  (each  40x75  feet) . $4,987 

Concrete  (20,000  sqtiare  feet) .  5,666 

Silo  (24x60  feet) .  5,175 

Feed  bunk  (120  feet) .  783 

Feed  equipment — Unloader  .  1,530 

Bulk  tanks  .  227 

Augers  .  292 

Zero-Max .  120 

Motors  .  69 

U  Tube  221 

Feed  auger  and  tube  1,292 

Grading,  filling,  ditching .  1,656 

Fence  .  1,102 

Electric  wiring,  switches,  etc .  1,353 

Plumbing  533 

Cattle  chute  and  squeeze .  179 

Two  oilers .  114 


Total  . $25,299 


The  largest  single  item  is  the  cost  of  the  concreting.  Bill  said. 
“We  feel  that  concrete  is  necessary  where  the  concentration  of 
cattle  is  great.  With  $400  land  and  250  to  325  cattle,  at  least  10 
acres  would  be  necessary  for  a  feed  area  without  crowding.  Also 
we  have  a  mud  problem  at  certain  times  of  the  year — and  when 
cattle  have  to  wade  through  mud,  gains  are  affected.” 

Expansion 

The  next  addition  to  the  feedlot  will  undoubtedly  be  the  addition 
of  another  silo  at  the  cost  of  around  $5,000.  This  will  increase  the 
capital  investment  but  will  also  enable  them  to  feed  more  animals 
and  reduce  the  overhead  charge  per  steer.  Beyond  that,  the  Roth- 
enbergers  could  double  the  capicity  of  the  lot  by  adding  two  more 
silos,  two  more  shtxis,  another  20,000  square  feet  of  paving,  and 
an  extension  of  the  feeding  auger. 

Doubling  the  capacity,  however,  is  about  as  far  as  they  can  go 
with  this  unit.  Further  expansion  would  require  the  building  of 
another  unit. 

Increased  capacity  will  make  a  more  profitable  enterprise  of  the 
lot,  but,  as  it  stands,  the  Rothenbergers  have  already  accomplished 
a  big  job.  They  have  reduced  cost  of  production  and  enormously 
increased  the  productivity  per  man.  They  have  also  changed  the 
nature  of  the  labor  they  do.  As  Bill  said  when  commenting  on  the 
17  cents  a  day  electric  bill  for  feeding,  “The  hrst  couple  of  days 
my  son,  Ron,  and  I  got  up  in  the  silo  and  pitched  it  down  by  hand 
to  level  the  silage  for  the  unloader.  After  you’ve  worked  across 
that  big  silo  a  couple  of  times,  1 7  cents  a  day  seems  a  mighty  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  that  kind  of  work.” 


GUY  WILSON 
{Continued  from  page  87) 

The  1 10-foot  feed  bunk  is  a  full  5  feet  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
About  60  1,200-pound  steers  can  eat  on  each  side  at  one  time. 
The  extra  width  and  depth  serv'e  two  purposes:  to  accommodate 
the  center  delivery  auger  and  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  bulky 
roughage  feeding.  The  cattle  stand  with  their  front  feet  on  an  8- 
inch  by  10-inch  cement  curb  built  tight  against  each  side  of  the 
bunk.  This  prevents  cattle  standing  sideways  to  the  bunk,  block¬ 
ing  others,  and  fouling  of  the  bunk. 

In  a  control  shed,  Wilson  watches  the  finely  chopped  green- 
brown  haylage  {x>ur  from  the  silo.  He  picks  up  a  handful,  smells 
it.  It  smells  faintly  like  tobacco,  yet  sweet.  In  seven  minutes,  he 
switches  off  the  haylage  auger,  throws  a  lever,  then  another  switch, 
and  wet  shelled  com  with  a  mildly  fermented  aroma  spouts  from 
the  second  silo.  In  a  few  more  minutes,  two  lots  of  cattle  have 
been  fed,  but  Wilson  has  never  left  the  control  room.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderably  more  muscle  to  feed  the  silage  cattle  in  the  old  bam, 
where  the  hay  is  kept. 

The  hay  and  the  haylage  came  from  the  same  field  of  alfalfa. 
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JAMCSWAV 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP 


which  lias  some  red  clover  and  a  sprinkling  of  timothy  and  brome 
grass  in  it.  The  hay  was  field-cured  and  baled  without  crushing. 
It  has  tested  12  percent  crude  protein.  The  haylage  was  wilted  in 
I  he  window  to  43  percent  moisture,  chopped  as  fine  as  possible 
and  ensiled  in  the  sealed  silo  with  no  special  precautions.  It  has 
tested  1 7  percent  crude  protein. 

The  com  silage  and  the  high  moisture  shelled  corn  came  from 
adjacent  fields,  with  no  differences  in  seed,  management,  or  cul¬ 
tural  practices  before  har\  est.  The  shelled  com  was  ensiled  at  from 
25  to  32  percent  moisture.  The  silage  went  in  at  40  jjercent  mois¬ 
ture.  “I  used  to  want  my  silage  corn  to  be  the  tallest  and  rankest 
\  ariety  I  could  find,”  Wilson  stated.  “The  ears  didn’t  matter  much. 
Now  I  know  better.  I  want  100-bushel  com.  The  ears  are  what 
makes  the  beef  fat.  As  for  the  wet  shelled  corn.  I’m  curious  to  see 
if  it  will  feed  out  bushel  for  bushel  with  dry  corn.  Last  fall  we  got 
a  yield  of  what  amounted  to  115  bushels  an  acre  figured  at  No.  2 
corn  dr\ness.  At  the  wet  moisture  of  around  30  percent  we  got  a 
yield  of  133  bushels — a  gain  of  18  bushels,  if  it  feeds  out  equal.” 


to  find  out  how  Jamesway  push-button  equipment 
cuts  your  chore-time  costs  and  labor 


MILK  PRODUCTION 


PIPEIINE 

MILKER 


HERRINGBONE 
MILKING  STALLS 


SANI-KOOL 
MILK  COOLERS 


FEEDING  AND  CLEAN-UP 


Shrewd  Marketing 

Wilson  prefei-s  to  keep  his  operation  flexible.  He  expands  his  hog 
or  sheep  projects  if  occasion  warrants.  Last  year  he  bought  and 
fed  out  900  lambs.  Within  the  beef  enterprise  itself,  he  spreads  the 
risk  by  varying  his  feeding  program  to  suit  the  cattle  and  the  sea¬ 
sonal  demand.  For  fall  maikets  he  likes  to  produce  extra  fancy, 
long-fed  cattle  which  can  be  fed  even  longer  than  planned  if  the 
market  warrants.  Several  years  ago  he  had  cattle  ready  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  The  market  was  off.  Predictions  were  that  it  would 
get  worse.  Wilson  believes  that  strong  men  stand  alone.  He  held 
them  until  Christmas  Eve,  selling  them  at  1,450  pounds  average  at 
$4  a  hundred  more  than  the  September  price. 

In  late  summer  he  purchases  high  quality  heavy  feeder  steers 
that  can  be  finished  on  corn  and  corn  silage  before  the  following 
March  1st,  the  date  from  which  Indiana  personal  property  taxes 
are  figured.  His  steers  are  likely  to  be  from  any  part  of  the  country. 
He  now  has  three  batches  of  steers,  one  each  from  Virginia,  Texas 


AUGER 

CATTLE  FEEDER 


ELEVATORS 


VOLUMATIC 

SILO 

UNLOADER 


BIG  JIM 

SILO 

SYSTEM 


SHUTTLE- 

STROKE 

BARN 

CLEANERS 


- 

STANCHIONS 


QUALITY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


POWER 

FEEDERS 


FRONT  OR  REAR 
ROLL- AW  AY 


MAGIC  ARCH 
UNIT 


SHOTTIE  STROKE 
PIT  CLEANER 


HOG  PRODUCTION 


VENTILATOR 


COMPLETE 
•  PORK  FACTORY' 
EQUIPMENT 


ELEVATOR 


SHUTTLE-STROKE 

CLEANER 


crimps. . .cracks .. .or  crumbles  feed 
the  way  livestock  like  it! 

Watch  your  livestock  eat  more  and  gain  more  when  you  feed  grain  processed 
by  a  W-W  Roller  Mill.  It  makes  feed  more  digestible  by  crimping,  cracking, 
or  crumbling  every  kernel  just  the  way  you  want  it.  Reduces  fines  to  a 
minimum.  Handles  any  type  of  grain  —  corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghums,  wheat, 
etc.  Simple  to  operate.  Highest  quality  available... competitively  priced... 
yet  gives  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free  service. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  WITH  EAR  CORN  CRUSHER  ATTACHMENT 

A  new,  efficient  ear  corn  crusher  is  available  for  the  W  W  Roller 
Mill  so  you  can  process  kernels,  cobs,  and  husks  at  the  same  time. 

S.  :ic  VARIETY  OF  SIZES  INCLUOING  PTO  MODELS 

\  W-W  Roller  Mills  are  available  in  widths  from  6"  to 

\  _  36".  Rolls  are  10"  diameter,  made  of  chilled  white 

iron.  Can  be  regrooved  time  and  again.  Roller  ex- 
JE  change  regrooving  service  available  at  low  cost. 

/I  Units  available  for  any  type  of  installation  or  power 

systems  —  including  PTO.  Write  for  literature, 
T  aM  prices,  and  attractive  time-payment  plan. 


NEW  BOX 
FEEDER 


COMPLETE 
HOG  LOT 
EQUIPMENT 


FARROWING 

STALL 


LIQUIMATIC 

ELEVATOR 


FEEDERS 


3  TON  FEEDER 


F/RSr  IN  POWER  CHORING, 


Check  the  red  boxes  and  mail  us  this  ad  for  more  information  on  Jamesway 
Power  Choring  equipment.  JAMBS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  FO-90,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Nome . 

Address . 

Town . State . 

Q  I  am  a  student. 


FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 


•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  tand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


...DNE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


piTCMUK  gNCMCHIM  nOWOlUTm 
Fitchburg,  MoctochuMm,  Dept.  FQ>b8 


I  SeaiJ  my  free  copy  of  "How  To  Moke  Low-Cost 
I  Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to: 

I  _ 

I  Nome 


I  _ 

I  Address  or  ft.F.O. 


I  Town  State 

I  We  have  (Make  and  Model)  Tractor 


and  Montana.  He  frequently  buys  heifer 
calves  in  the  fall  for  light  wintering  with 
fattening  on  pasture  the  next  summer.  This 
year  he  has  107  Tennessee  heifer  calves 
being  lightly  grained  on  pasture. 

He  buys  plain  yearlings  or  2-year-olds 
late  in  the  fall  for  a  short  feed  of  heavy 
silage  and  limited  corn.  These  are  sold  in 
.\pril  or  May.  “Each  of  the  past  three 
years.”  Wilson  recalls,  “Fve  sold  1 84  short- 
fed  steers  on  the  early  spring  market.  Feeder 
prices  didn’t  vary  greatly.  Feed  prices  were 
much  alike.  But  our  labor  profit  in  1958 
was  $5,000.  In  1959  it  shrank  to  $3,000. 
This  year  is  was  $2,000.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we’ve  got  to  find  less  expensive  rations?” 

To  see  them  grow,  to  keep  them  continu¬ 
ally  hungry  yet  continually  filled,  to  push 
them  just  to  the  edges  of  their  appetites, 
such  gives  deep  satisfaction.  To  outguess 
the  market  brings  the  rewards.  He  enjoys 
the  gamble.  For  him  side  bets  make  it  more 
fascinating.  Right  now  he  has  a  Stetson  hat 
(his  favorite  and  frequent  w'ager)  on  his 
guess  that  hogs  will  sell  at  $20  in  December. 

Guy  Wilson  is  modest  about  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  attributes  his  success  to  a  habit 
of  keeping  one  eye  on  the  market  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  research  work  in  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  being  carried  on  at  Purdue. 

“More  exciting  new's  is  ahead  for  cattle¬ 
men,”  he  said.  “Within  a  few  months,  the 
animal  science  w’orkers  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  will  announce  their  results  with  tests  of 
vitamin  A.  Big  doses  of  the  vitamin  are  be¬ 
ing  tried,  not  just  on  dry  fed  cattle  but  on 
pastured  stock  as  well.  I’m  told  the  slow- 
doers  just  leap  ahead  in  gains.” 

If  it  gets  experimental  results.  Wilson 
certainly  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  give  it 
feedlot  application. 

CYRUS  McCORMICK 

{Continued  from  page  74) 

a  light  scythe  which  was  less  back-breaking. 

He  also  invented  a  hill-side  plow  which 
he  patented  in  1831.  This  implement  was 
designed  so  that  the  iron  moldboard  could 
be  reversed  while  the  share  remained  sta¬ 
tionary.  With  this  plow,  all  furrows  could 
be  turned  uphill.  Later  he  improved  the 
design  so  that  the  share  could  be  turned 
over  for  self  sharpening. 

Cyrus  and  his  father  built  and  sold  a 
number  of  these  plows.  They  advertised  the 
plow  as  being  “equal  in  point  of  fact  to  two 
ploughs,  being  double  and  without  any 
increased  weight.”  Cyrus  also  began  using 
an  advertising  device  which  was  to  be  a 
standard  part  of  his  advertising  techniques 
through  life — the  testimonial.  Colonel 
James  McDowell  was  quoted  as  saying  they 
were,  “the  best  ploughs  for  a  hilly  country 
ever  invented.”  Three  farmers  testified, 
“We  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  take  an 
important  stand  among  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  our  country,  as  we  have 
never  seen  a  hillside  plough  which  com¬ 
bines  more  decided  advantages.”  When¬ 
ever  a  plow  was  sold,  Cyrus  followed  up 


with  this 


GASOLINE 

METER 


697  METER  FOR 
GRAVITY  TANKS 


This  gasoline  meter  for  gravity  flow 
tanks  can  cut  your  tax  bill  plenty. 
Gets  you  full  benefit  of  gasoline  used 
for  business.  Aids  in  management. 
Counts  to  1 00  gallons  per  delivery — 
100,000  total.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to 
install.  Inexpensive.  Furnished  with 
necessary  piping  and  connections 
(3^''or  1').  Guaranteed.  See  your  oil 
man  or  write  Tokheim  Corporation, 
1626  Wabash  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


HOW  YOUR  MARGINAL  LAND 

CAN  GROW  PROFITS 


Plant  it  to  Western  Maine  EVERGREENSI 
In  addition  to  valuable  conservation 
benefits,  these  hordy,  northern-grown 
trees  will  fast  grow  into  profitable  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  or — for  long-range  profits — 
into  morket  timber.  Many  varieties  will 
thrive  on  poor  and  rocky  soil  with  mini¬ 
mum  core.  (Christmos  Tree  harvesting  often  starts 
in  just  5  years.)  Here  ore  a  few  sample  Western 
Maine  Wholesole  Prices  on  transplants; 

per  1000 

4-yr.  Douglas  Fir  $75 

3- yr.  Scotch  Pine  65 

4- yr.  Norway  or  White  Spruce  70/ 

(250  or  more  of  same  size  and  variety  at  1000 
rate.  For  less  than  250.  ask  for  eur  retail  price 
list.) 

FREE  BOOKLET  **A  (irowin$r  Opportunity** 


tellH  all  you  to  know  to  get  started 

making  your  Idle  or  waste  land  pay 
profit.  We*ll  also  Include  our 


vnotesale 


% 


Write  for  both  today. 


E8TERN 
AINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  FQ.80  Fryeburg,  Maine 


TAKES  ALLTHE  DANGER 
OUT  OF  CORN  PICKING 


PADDCfi^tn  DEI 

fCDCI 

uAnotK  PIU  Ktl 

ftnol 

Reverses  direction  of  snapping  rolls  and  automati¬ 
cally  unclogs  pull  type  pickers— from  tractor  seat! 

Completely  eliminates  dangerous  hand  unclogging  —  the 
nation's  No.  I  "in  the  field"  farm  hazard.  Easily  and  quickly 
connected  to  PTO  shaft  of  any  pull  type  picker.  Low  in  cost. 
Same  unit  can  be  used  to  ravarsa  hay  conditioners  and  post 
hole  diggers — and  to  reduce  your  tractor  PTO  speed.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

GARBER  SEEDERS.  INC.,  Dept.  921,  St.  Paris,  Ohio 
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SPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  LIQUID  FERTILIZERS 


the  sale  to  get  a  flattering  statement  from  a 
c  ontented  user. 

The  invention  of  the  reaper  and  its  suc¬ 
cessful  demonstration  caused  little  stir  even 
in  the  life  of  Cyrus  McCormick.  Any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  machine  could  only  be 
tested  during  the  brief  harv’est  period  of  the 
next  year.  Though  he  continued  to  think 
about  the  machine  and  tinker  with  it,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  number  of  other  activities 
—  farming,  the  building  and  sale  of  his 
plow,  the  attempt  to  push  his  father’s  hemp 
breaker,  and  above  all  the  disastrous  effort 
to  become  a  producer  of  iron. 

From  1836  until  1841,  Cyrus,  his  father, 
and  a  succession  of  partners  built  a  smelter 
and  produced  pig  iron  and  castings  from 
ore  found  in  the  Virginia  Valley.  Inexperi¬ 
ence,  poor  business  arrangements,  and  pro¬ 
longed  hard  times  doomed  the  project  to 
failure.  It  was  only  by  returning  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  the  reaper  that  Cyrus 
was  able  to  pay  his  own  and  his  father’s 
debts  and  become  financially  solvent  again. 

The  need  for  a  reaping  machine  could 
be  seen  in  any  grain  field  in  the  world.  In 
America  the  usual  practice  was  to  use  teams 
of  reapers.  First  came  a  muscular  sickle  or 
scythe  man  cutting  the  grain  and  laying  it 
in  bunches  on  the  ground.  He  was  followed 
by  two  or  three  bandsters  who  tied  the  grain 
in  sheaves  using  a  handful  of  straw  as  the 
binder.  Other  workers  gathered  the  sheaves 
into  a  shock  to  protect  the  grain  until 
threshing.  Finally  came  women  or  boys  with 
rakes  gleaning  the  stray  wheat  from  the 
stubble  and  carrying  it  to  the  bandsters  to 
be  tied  into  sheaves. 

Two  acres  a  day  was  fair  speed  for  a  cut¬ 
ter,  but  he  could  be  stimulated  to  greater 
effort  by  a  potent  drink  called  ra-al  Monon- 
galy.  A  barrel  of  water  and  one  of  ra-al  Mo- 
nongaly  were  standard  field  equipment  on 
some  farms  during  harvest.  More  abstinent 
farmers  might  fill  the  second  barrel  with 
an  alternative  suggested  by  the  Southern 
Planter,  “The  next  best  thing  to  the  ra-al 
Monongaly  to  string  up  the  nerves  of  those 
who  wield  the  scythe,  is  a  drink  composed 
of  five  gallons  of  iced  water  well  mixed 
with  half  a  gallon  of  molasses,  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.”  Me- 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL. 


4$  {*Skfti4r> 


P|  GREATER 
-  PROni 


^  ^  The  GRAHAM  SCHOOL  for  CATTLEMEN  Prepares  YOU  by  Visual  Classroom 

Demonstrations  and  Practical  "On  the  Farm”  Training  in  all  Phases  of 
W.  S.  GRAHAM  Breeding  and  Herd  Management  to  Increase  Earning  Power — 25%  More 

Calves;  20%  More  Milk! 

•  UNDERSTAND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS  OF  CATTLE  •  REGULATE  HEAT  PERIODS 

•  CORRECT  STERILITY  •  TEST  BULL  SEMEN  •  DIAGNOSE  PREGNANCY 

•  DELIVER  CALVES  SAFELY  •  REMOVE  AFTERBIRTHS  WITHOUT  PULLING 

Ask  for  names  of  Graham  Students  In  your  Locality;  talk  with  them. 

TIME  GIVEN  ON  TUITION  —  LIFETIME  MEMBERSHIP  —  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 
GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  :  GRAHAM  SCHOOL.  INC.,  Dept.  3FQ. 

_  A  J  Bonk  Building,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

UlC0VJ90irQKCtf  Gentlernsn;  Plnose  sand  complete  information  and  your  FREE 

i  48-page  School  Catalog. 

Garnett  State  Savings  Bank  Building 
GARNETT,  KANSAS 

(Founded  1909 — where  cattlemen  from  all  ports  of 
the  world  come  to  loom  more  about  the  cattle 
business.! 


Nome 


Address 


HAHN  TRAILER  SPRAYERS 


•  Aluminized-Steel  8-Row  Boom 

•  Aluminized-Steel  200-Gal.  Tank 

•  HAHN  Internal  Gear  Pump  Delivers 
up  to  20  g.p.m.  at  100  lbs.  pressure 


HAHN,  INC 

Send  me  new,  complete  Hahn  Sprayers  Buy¬ 
ing  Guide: 

NAME . 


from  the  originators  of  HI-BOV*  .  . 
Bought  by  more  farmers  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined!  , 


ADDRESS 


At  last!  You  can  own  a 
big  capacity,  fast  unload¬ 
ing,  long  lasting  all-steel 
bunk  feeder  for  less  than 
most  ordinary  wood- 
box  unloaders! 


LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


unloader — with  or  without 
power  beetars. 


125  to  325  Cu.  Ft.  Capacities  With 
Giant  4-Bar  Beater  to  Every  Panel 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continuous  renovation 

THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-l-L-E  TINE  HARROW® 
Excellent  far  preparing  graund  far  fertilizer, 
tap  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first 
pass  an  earn  and  similar  craps,  preparing 
seedbeds  behind  disk  ar  alane.  One  af  the 
mast  useful  farm  taals  ever  develaped. 
Requires  na  maintenance.  Write  taday  far 
FREE  literature. 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dept.  3-F  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


4-bar  power  beaters  thoroughly  mix-in  feed  supplements 
or  preservatives  .  .  .  exclusive  Convey-O-Matic  all-steel 
floor  floats  the  load  .  .  .  can’t  pack,  won’t  clog. 

e  Full  length,  steel  link  conveyer  Roer.  e  Hfgb  speed  crest  cenveyer  gives  3  le 
e  Cemplelely  self-cleaning,  self-  4  ft.  “gun-sbel''  delivery.  Exienslen 

aligning,  rust  end  cerresien  resistant.  Elevoler  eveileble  (extra)  where 

e  tests  lenger  because  body  is  eff-sfeet.  needed. 

in  11#  Wrife  taday  for  complete  information 


lOO/lOOMB 
Auger  Box 
Mixer- Blender 


CORPORATION  •  Dept.  2-R  •  Crown  Point,  Ind, 


CUTS  •  CRACKS  ^ 
GRINDS  •  NO  DUST 


STARK 

DWARFS 


Cormick  had  a  better  alternative;  substi¬ 
tute  horse  power  for  man  power. 

In  analyzing  his  invention,  McConnick 
argued  his  machine  owed  its  sucess  to  seven 
features  necessaiy  to  hanest  grain  prop¬ 
erly.  These  were  side  draft,  vibratmg  hori¬ 
zontal  knife,  divider,  fingers,  reel,  jjlatform. 


and  main  wheel.  The  side  draft  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  horses  from  trampling  the 
grain  to  be  cut.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
avoid  this  bothersome  problem  by  having 
the  horses  push  the  machine  rather  than 
pull  it,  but  all  of  them  failed. 

The  vibrating  horizontal  knife  exerted 
two  forces  against  the  grain,  a  forward  mo¬ 
tion  as  it  was  pulled  against  the  grain  and 
a  side  motion  as  it  slid  back  and  forth.  Rob¬ 
ert  McCormick  had  worked  with  a  series 
of  cutting  cylinders  and  found  this  method 
unsatisfactory.  Other  early  inventors  had 
tried  giant  scissors,  knife  reels  as  on  reel- 
type  lawn  mowers,  and  vibrating  horizontal 
knives.  Their  vibrating  knives  failed  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  incorporate  them  with 
the  other  features. 

The  divider  separated  the  grain  to  be  cut 
from  the  standing  crop  next  to  it.  Simple 
as  it  may  seem,  the  divider  gave  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick  trouble  —  his  first  model  had  a 
tendency  to  dig  into  the  ground. 

The  fingers  held  the  grain  and  kept  it 
from  vibrating  sideways  with  the  knife. 
McConnick  also  used  the  fingers  to  hold 
the  knife  in  place,  using  a  slotted  finger 
which  fit  above  and  below  the  knife.  The 
exact  design  of  the  finger  was  to  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  numerous  patent  battles  for  the  next 
several  decades. 

The  reel  with  its  bats,  which  extended 
the  length  of  the  cutter,  pressed  the  grain 
against  the  knife  and  swept  it  backward  so 
that  it  fell  onto  the  platform  where  it  lay 
jjarallel  to  the  line  of  travel. 

The  platform  provided  a  surface  on  which 
the  cut  grain  was  collected  and  from  which 
a  raker,  walking  beside  the  machine,  could 
rake  ofT  loose  sheaves  for  the  bandsters  to 
tie. 

The  main  wheel  provided  power  for  the 
cutting  knife  and  the  reel  through  cogs  and 
belts.  The  balance  of  the  machine  had 
alw’ays  been  a  tricky  problem  for  reaper 
inventors  who  recognized  the  necessity  of 
the  principle  of  side  draft.  Their  machines 
tended  to  pull  heavily  to  the  side  and  throw 
the  horses  out  of  line.  McConnick  eased 
this  problem  by  putting  the  single  main 
wheel  directly  behind  the  horses  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  machine  so  that  the  wheel  car¬ 
ried  most  of  the  weight. 

Each  of  these  seven  basic  principles  had 
been  used  in  other  machines  before  1831. 
McCormick,  however,  did  not  know  of 
them.  Except  for  the  principles  learned 
from  his  father’s  unsuccessful  efforts,  his 
machine  was  a  case  of  independent  inven¬ 
tion.  And,  above  all,  it  was  a  case  of  prop¬ 
erly  combining  the  separate  elements  into  a 
workable  whole. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  if  Mc¬ 
Cormick  had  never  lived,  or  if  he  had  failed 
to  surv’ive  his  father’s  doctoring  during  the 
yellow  fever  bout,  we  would  still  have  a 
mechanical  reaper.  Two  years  after  Cyrus 
McCormick  demonstrated  his  machine  on 
Steele’s  farm,  a  one-eyed  Nantucket  sailor, 
a  Quaker  named  Obed  Hussey  produced  a 
mechanical  reaper  on  the  farm  of  Judge  A. 
Foster  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Hussey 
machine  lacked  a  reel — it  used  a  man  rid- 


.State. 


Town. 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs.  I 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE  I 


f.O.B.  factory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGH  Model  SOO  comas  complete  for  . 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/tO  of  1%  occurocy.  ^ 
Fits  into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment.  | 
Reod  weight  from  normal  standing  position.  Also  • 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models,  * 
Clip  ad  now  ond  mail  for  all  the  details.  I 

PER0U8ON-HANK8  CORP.  ^ 

3140  W.  Lawrence  Ava.  Dapt.10-G,Chicago2S,  III.  | 


EXTRA  HEAVY-DUTY  TINES 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-V  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

epBE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 

■  KCC  and  complete  prices 


New — ruggedly  engineered  for 
tough  tilling  jobs  .  .  .  with  operating 
ease  and  trouble-free  service,  4  h.p. 
Kohler  engine;  recoil  or  rope  start¬ 
ing.  All  steel  tines.  24"  standard 
tilling,  adjustable  to  8".  Tine  extend¬ 
ers  for  tilling  up  to  40".  Free-swing¬ 
ing  depth  bar.  Optional  reverse  tine 
drive! 


Imairine!  Buphela  of  las- 
clous,  giant-size  apples, 
pea  rs ,  peac  hes  from  ST  A  K  K 
Dwarf  Trees  no  bigger  than 
a  lilac  bush... from  your 
own  backyard  orchard!  A 
riot  of  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  beautiful  all  year, 
with  quick  fruit  crop**,  often 
at2years.  Plant upto9tree8 
in  plot  only  20  feet  square. 


ARIENS  TRANS-A-MATIC 

Powerful  9  h.p.  or  16.5  h.p.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  engine  .  .  .  20"  or  28"  tilling 
widths  .  .  .  non-slip  differential  make 
the  Ariens  Trans-A-Matic  tillers  une¬ 
qualled  for  power,  traction,  depend¬ 
ability! 


Writ*  for  Starli  Fruit  Troo 
and  Landscape 


Show,  doxena  of  U.  S.  Patpntad 
Leaden  in  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tree,.  AIho  famoua  Stark 
Ornamentala,  Rosea,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

Ask  for  FREE  Sales  OUTFIT- 
shows  how  to  make  ex  tn  money 
taking  orders  in  spare  time. 


I  To:  Ariens  Co.,  117  Colument  St.,  Brillion,  Wis. 

I  Send  complete  informotion  on  Ariens  d  Super  Jet 
I  Q  Trons-A-Motic  odvertised  in  Form  Quarterly 


STARK  BRO’S 


stark  Bro’s  Nurseries,  Dtgt  2181. Louisiana,  Missouri 

Rush  1961  Edition  of  Stark  COLOR  CATALOG ...  FREE ! 


Nome 


Afams. 


Addrtnt 


City,  Zone. 


Stat». 


State. 


County. 


CHECK  HERE  for  Free  Money-Making  Outfit. 
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COWPOX-RINGWORK^ 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Hlu-Kote  dries  up  cowpoi 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.W.NAYL0BCt.,Msrrlt9.II.Y. _ 

HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  — TNRUSH 


Or.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.23  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Nayltr  Ct., Minis  1,N.Y. 


ELIMINATE 

SILAGE  SPOILAGE  AND  POND  LOSSES! 

Silage  is  worth  $8  to  $  1 2  a  ton  to  youl  Losses  can 
be  cut  70  per  cent  or  more  with  tough,  heavy 
gauge  (8  mil),  top  quality,  long  lasting  VINYL 
PLASTIC  covers.  Retain  the  high  feed  value 
and  palatability  of  your  silage  for  increasing 
milk  and  beef  production. 

How  much  does  pond  seepage  cost  you  ? 
STOP  LOSSES  wi*h  oond  liners  made  of 
durable  VINYL  PLASTIC  SHEETING. 

Trench  Silo  Covers  Bunk  Silo  Covers 

Stack  Silo  Covers  Tower  Silo  Caps 

Pond  Liners 

Write  now  for  information  and  Prices 

AGRICULTURAL  PLASTICS.  COMPANY 

266  Bellevue  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  ]. 


You  Get  More  Features  for  Faster, 
Easier  Fencing  With 
the  Shaver  Hydraulic 
Post  Driver 


Faster  driving  .  ,  .  front  mount  for 
easier  spotting  .  .  .  '/s  longer  stroke  .  .  . 
fingertip  control  .  .  .  quick 
adjustments  to  plumb  posts 
.  .  .  the  newly  improved  IfDS 
Hvdraulic  Post  Driver  is  your 
best  bet  for  fencing.  Set  iiy  to 
8t1  rods  of  posts  in  just  8(t 
minutes  with  fingertip  action. 

Mounts  or  detatdies  from  the 
tractor  in  minutes  with  no 
heavy  lifting.  Take  the  work 
and  sweat  out  of  fencing  with 
the  new  Shaver  HD8! 

FREE 


Write  for  free  liter, 
ature  amaslno  low 
price,  giving  name  A  addresa 
of  your  favorite  dealer. 


.Models 
to  Fit 
Most 

Row-Crop 

and 

4-Whrel 

Tractors 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


_  SURE! 

We  Are 
in 

Demand! 

Wi  fiailh  giiekir  at  Hiidiir  Wii|Mt. 

Wi  havi  airi  ■•ifiraity  —  lilt  “tail-iidirt", 

Wt  grediei  a  eareatt  daairad  by  paekar  and  eeniaaar. 
Wa  alsa  ihaar  gaai  araal. 

Moke  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choice. 
Write  — 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

Stuart,  Iowa 


ing  the  platform  with  a  sort  of  paddle  to 
do  this  work  and  to  shove  off  the  gavels  of 
grain — but  it  cut  grain  almost  as  well  as 
McCormick’s  reaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  battle  between  McCormick  and  Hussey 
over  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  machines 
sounded  over  the  grain  fields  of  America 
and  Europe  until  Hussey’s  death  in  1860. 
Hussey  patented  his  machine  in  1833.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  got  his  patent  in  1834. 

McCormick  did  not  fully  join  battle  with 
Hussey  until  after  the  iron  making  fiasco 
was  abandoned  in  1841  though  he  had 
never  lost  interest  in  the  reaper.  When  he 
came  hack  to  the  reaper  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  fortune  McCormick  did  so  with  all 
of  his  energy  and  dominating  personality. 
His  father  and  brothei-s  began  manufactur- 
in"  reapers  in  the  shop  at  Walnut  Grove — 
most  of  Cyrus  McConnick’s  time  was  taken 
up  with  promotion  and  sale.  He  licensed 
manufacturei-s  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
to  build  the  machine  on  a  royalty  basis.  He 
fnet  the  competition  of  Hussey  and  other 
manufacturers  by  improving  his  machine 
and  by  devising  a  seat  for  the  raker  to  ride 
on.  This  was  his  last  invention.  In  1847  he 
moved  to  Chicago  to  build  a  factory  and 
begin  the  second  part  of  his  career — that  of 
manufacturer,  capitalist,  empire  builder. 

This  second  half  of  McCormick’s  career 
is  filled  with  oddly  contradictory  aspects. 
The  invention  of  the  reaper  carried  with  it 
seeds  of  change,  and  Cyrus  McCoimick  was 
not  one  to  welcome  social  change  of  great 
magnitude.  His  reapers  were  freeing  men 
from  the  fann  to  work  in  factories  such  as 
his  own.  They  enabled  farmers  to  move 
west  and  take  over  the  prairie  country — 
they  and  the  new  steel  plow  which  John 
Deere  had  invented  to  cut  the  tough  prairie 
sod.  .And  all  of  this  sharpened  the  division 
between  the  industrial  North  of  which  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  almost  a  classic  example  (and 
which  he  disliked)  and  the  slaveowning 
South  which  was  part  of  his  very  marrow. 

In  the  jungle  warfare  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy  -American  capitalism  McCormick  be¬ 
came  a  master  battler.  He  had  become  one 
of  the  few  American  millionaires  and  a 
pillar  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the 
Democratic  party  by  tjfie  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  opposed  the  war  with  all  of  his 
])ower  both  before  and  during  the  conflict. 
He  became  thoroughly  hated  both  in  the 
North  and  the  South.  .And  the  need  for 
grain  and  the  lack  of  manpower  boomed 
his  business  and  made  him  vastly  richer.  It 
must  ha\e  been  with  mixed  emotions  that 
he  heard  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln’s  sec¬ 
retary  of  war,  say,  “Without  McCormick’s 
invention,  I  fear  the  North  could  not  win, 
and  the  Union  would  be  dismembered.” 
After  the  war,  McCormick  worked  with 
great  vigor  within  his  church  and  political 
party  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 

McCormick  became  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  reapers.  He  acquired  vast 
real  estate  holdings,  became  a  leading  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  building  of  the  first  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  and  in  the  ill-famed  Credit 
Mobilier,  but  he  retained  a  native  tough- 


Pdry  spells  cant  hurt  you-l 

-  V - : _ _ _ M 


\  when  you 


Skinner  sprinklers  are  the  best  crop  and 
pasture  insurance  you  can  buy.  They 
give  you  the  uniform  coverage  and 
proper  penetration  needed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  .  .  .  are  sturdily  constructed 
for  trouble-free  service  and  long  life  .  .  . 
and  ore  available  in  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  types  and 
sizes  to  meet  any  need. 

Write  today  for  full  details. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


...for  over  a  half  century 


^‘BIGLEVEL'TEATURES 


at  a  budget  price 


BERGER 

"Speed-a-liner” 

Dumpy  Level  only 

with  new  1 8-Power  Optical  System  $69.95* 


With  8-ft.  buildar’j  rod— $77.45 


Look  at  this  line-up  of  features  especially  designed  to  solve 
every  leveling  problem  around  the  farm:  an  18-TO\yer 
optical  system  with  ll'/j”  internal  fix:using  telescope.  Built- 
in  sunshade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  tele¬ 
scope  for  greater  protection  against  breakage  and  the  sun’s 
rays.  Horizontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw 
leveling  head  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  _  This 
rugged  construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straight  crop  rows  and  anything  that  needs 
“leveling  up.”  And  for  erecting  farm  buildings  and  for 
many  other  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  ea.sy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You'll  be  surprised  that  such  a  fine  instrument  could  he 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

■  I  on  yrUf.  "SPEED-A-LINER”  BUILDERS'  TRANSIT-LEVEL 

RLoU  nLfV.  18-power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $112.30* 

*Prlc*  Includes  stift  Isg  triped,  carrying  case,  accessories  end 
instruction  msnusl. 


For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


C.  1.  BERGER  B  SONS,  Inc.,  Dgpt.  FA 
37  Williams  St.,  Boston  19,  Mass. 

.  •  •**Sp««0<A*Lin«r**  Dumpy  L«v«l 
s  o  .**tp«pd-A-Lin«r**  Duildpr**  Transit-Lpvpl 

Namp  . 

Atfdrpts  . 

City 


Zpnp 


ttata 


ness  about  small  sums  and  an  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  stubbornness  about  sriving  in  on 
matters  which  he  considered  to  involve  his 
principles.  A  perfect  illustration  of  these 
two  qualities  occurred  in  March,  1862, 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  returning  from 
Washington  to  Chicago  by  train.  At  Phila¬ 
delphia  they  changed  trains  and  their  eight 
trunks  were  aboard  when  McCormick  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  being  charged  $8.70  for 
excess  baggage.  Since  he  had  not  been 
charged  such  a  rate  on  the  first  leg  of  his 
journey,  he  refused  to  pay  and  ordered  the 
trunks  removed.  The  railroad  officials  re¬ 
fused  since  it  would  hold  up  the  train  to  do 
so.  The  tnmks  went  on  to  Chicago  where 
they  were  put  in  the  baggage  room- -which 
burned  down  that  very  night.  McConnick 
sued  for  $5,500.  During  the  rest  of  his  life 
this  suit  continued,  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  back  to  a  lower  court  jjnd  on  up 
again.  Finally,  a  year  after  his  death  and 
23  yeai'5  after  the  incident,  McConnick 
w'on  and  his  estate  was  aw'arded  $18,000  to 
cover  the  loss  and  the  interest. 

I'hough  he  entrusted  the  operation  of  the 
big  Chicago  plant  and  the  investment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  his 
brothers,  William  and  Leander,  his  attitude 
toward  them  could  be  that  of  a  stern  task¬ 
master.  In  1857  he  wrote  William,  “Do 
you  and  L.  get  to  the  factory’  at  7  rc<^ularly 
and  keep  things  up  there  regularly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  responsibility  and  magnitude 
of  that  concern?  I  know  the  liability  to  get 
worse  and  worse  in  regard  to  promptness. 


and  if  it  is  anythin"  like  it  was  in  summer, 
it  is  bad  enough.  .  .  .  Retire  at  9  if  need  be, 
and  get  up  at  5  .  .  .” 

McConnick  waited  until  he  was  49  to 
marry,  and  chose  as  his  wife  Nancy  Fowler, 
who  was  26  years  younger  than  he— but 
who  was  in  every  respect  his  match  in  de- 
tennination,  drive,  and  even  in  business 
skill.  description  of  the  inventor  at  about 
this  time  was  written  by  McCormick  him¬ 
self  in  a  note  to  an  artist  who  was  doing  his 
portrait,  “.  .  .  my  hair  is  a  very’  dark  brown, 
eyes  dark,  though  not  black,  complexion 
fresh  and  health  good,  5  feet  1 1  '/j  inches 
high,  weighing  200  pounds.  .  .  .” 

Throughout  his  life,  McConnick  won  a 
fortune  from  the  business  world  and  honors 
from  the  leading  countries  of  the  earth.  At 
times  he  seemed  bent  on  collecting  honors 
as  a  satisfaction  to  his  vanity.  But,  in  his 
intensely  practical  way,  each  honor  was 
used  to  further  the  reaper.  Just  as  each 
invention,  such  as  the  self  rake,  the  wire 
binder,  and  the  twine  binder,  was  bought 
from  the  inventor  and  added  to  his  basic 
machine  to  make  it  a  more  effective  tool. 
The  invention  of  the  reaper  had  made  him 
a  great  man  and  his  lifelong  energies  were 
devoted  to  building  and  improving  it. 

He  took  from  life  eveiything  a  man  of 
inordinate  skill  and  great  energy’  could 
squeeze.  And  when  his  end  came  on  May 
13,  1884,  his  dying  words  were  “It’s  all 
right.  It’s  all  right.  I  only  want  heaven.” 


FIELD  MACHINERY 

{Continued  from  page  51) 
turn  deptends  on  that  old  unreliable,  the 
weather.  David  Link  theorizes  we  might 
be  able  to  outguess  even  the  weather.  He 
thinks  it  might  be  possible  to  analyze  the 
weather  history  of  various  areas  to  find  the 
variation  in  optimum  dates  for  all  the  op¬ 
erations  connected  with  one  crop,  like  plow¬ 
ing,  tillage,  com  planting,  spraying  and 
picking.  Then  by  using  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter  (which  will  do  a  lifetime’s  calcula¬ 
tion  in  minutes),  researcher  Link  believes 
we  can  come  up  with  answers.  Perhaps  we 
could  say:  “With  140  acres  of  corn  at  Ames, 
9  years  out  of  10,  a  farmer  could  do  e\’ery 
operation  at  the  optimum  time,  or  close 
enough  that  he  would  not  effect  yields,  if  he 
had  a  3-bottom  plow,  6-row’  cultivator,  6- 
row’  corn  planter,  15-foot  sprayer,  and  2- 
row’  picker-sheller.  (These  are  make-believe 
figures.) 

Improving  Efficiency 

Electronic  “brain”  recommendations  for 
machinery  size  are  fancies  still  reserv’ed  for 
the  future,  but  there  are  very  concrete  im¬ 
provements  that  can  be  made  today  to  the 
other  half  of  machine  capacity^field  effi¬ 
ciency: 

1.  Use  a  machine  to  capacity.  Fill  hop¬ 
pers  full  and  wagons,  too.  Make  the  speed 
as  fast  as  safety  and  the  proper  operation 
of  the  machine  will  allow.  Don’t  underload 
a  tractor.  Shift  into  a  higher  gear  and  lower 
engine  speed  when  doing  light  field  work. 

2.  Tit  to  “match”  operations.  For  in- 


We  cut  feeding  time  in  half 

and  doubled  our  herd  size!” 


•  •  • 

Ken  Cooley,  Rt.  2,  Fayette,  Ohio,  re¬ 
cently  installed  the  Clay  Silo  Unloader 
and  85-foot  Clay  Mechanical  Feeder 
you  see  at  the  left.  He  then  increased 
his  herd  from  75  to  157. 

Feeding  takes  only  15  minutes...  with 
electricity  doing  all  the  work.  “Before 
I  put  in  the  Clay  Pushbutton  System,” 
he  tells  us,  “it  took  half  an  hour  to 
feed  fewer  than  half  as  many  head.” 
You  can,  too! .  .  .  Just  flip  a  switch  and 
let  your  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  F'eeder 
do  your  feeding  chores  .  .  .  easier  and 
faster.  Big  9*  augers  handle  any  kind  of 
silage  .  .  .  grass  or  corn  .  .  .  frozen  or 
unfrozen.  And  with  Clay’s  convenient 
Purchase  Plan,  you  invest  only  20',' 
now,  and  pay  the  balance  while  the  feed¬ 
ing  system  is  saving  you  time  and  money. 

Free  Booklets  tell  how — 

These  helpful,  up-to-date 
booklets  on  Silo  Unlooders, 
•  \  Feeders,  Born  Cleaners,  and 

Ha  Crop  Driers  are  yours  for  the 
asking.  See  your  CLAY  Dealer 
...  or  moil  coupon  today! 


iStlOUMi^ 


BIGGEST  DUAL  SILO  UNLOADING 
AUGERS  on  market.  Two  9'heavy-duty 
ougers  deliver  more  silage  .  .  .  faster. 


TWO  FROZEN  SILAGE  CHIPPERS  on  front 
ouger  clean  the  silo  wall  better  than 
you  could  do  the  job  by  hand  ...  or 
with  any  other  silo  unloader. 


PRECISION -BUILT  TRANSMISSION.  All 

eight  heavy-duty  steel  gears,  Timken 
tapered  roller  bearings  run  in  oil. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  8°?  F-'ton  Street 

I  Cedar  rolls,  Iowa 

I  Please  send  free  planning  booklets  on: 

I  []]  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Mechanical  Feeders  O  Barn  Cleaners 

I  O  Crop  Driers  Q  Milking  Parlors  O  Hog  Equipment 


Name 


^HBUTTOH  fab^' 


I  Address 
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That's  what  they  said 
when  they  saw  these 

two  cutters  in  action. 


inipossible!^^ 


That's  what  they 
said  when  we 
told  them  about  the  low  prices. 


YOU’VE  GOT  TO  SEE  THEM  TO  BELIEVE  THEM! 


brand  new  6-foot  rotary  cutter  that  makes  hay,  too  brand  new  4-foot  rotary  cutter  at  a  lawn  mower  price 


What  a  bite!  Put  it  to  work  on  stalks,  pastures,  undergrowth — 
it’ll  cut,  shred,  mulch  everything  in  its  six-foot  path.  Raise  the 
hinged  side  and  it’s  ready  to  make  hay.  The  Gator  is  made  to  do 
it  all — year  after  year — and  always  come  back  for  more. 


You  don’t  baby  this  burly  beauty!  The  Scot  is  a  full  fledged, 
heavy  duty  cutter  that’ll  do  anything  from  clearing  land  to  mow¬ 
ing  lawns.  Ideal  for  smaller  farms,  single  row  cutting,  country 
estates.  It’s  a  little  giant,  but  it’s  yours  at  a  low  budget  price. 


LILLISTON 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


Write  for  literature  or  see  your  dealer.  We’re  sure  they’ll  amaze  you,  too  ! 

Albany,  Georgia  •  Waco,  Texas  •  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 


stance,  in  com  planting  the  ideal  is  to  have 
field  and  planter  so  matched  that  when  you 
get  back  to  your  source  of  supply  your  hop¬ 
pers  are  nearly  empty.  This  applies  to  any 
kind  of  distributing  operation,  like  spray¬ 
ing,  or  dusting.  It  might  even  apply  to  a 
mower  in  that  you  could  plan  to  sharpen 
or  replace  blades  during  a  meal  break,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  day,  rather  than  having  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  morning’s  work.  In 
planting  com,  it  can  be  shown  that  as  the 
row  length  increases,  the  field  efficiency  of 
the  planter  increases  until  it  is  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  where  the  planter  is  empty  at  the  end 
of  a  row,  if  a  refill  is  available.  Field  effici¬ 
ency  is  lowest  where  the  planter  runs  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  row  and  has  to  run  empty 
to  the  edge  of  the  field  for  a  refill.  “In  fact,” 
said  Link,  “many  operations  could  be  made 
much  more  efficient  by  merely  adding  an 
extension  to  the  hoppers,  or  by  judicious 
placing  of  corn  and  fertilizer  around  fields. 
In  many  cases  this  would  be  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  buying  a  larger  planter.” 

3.  Don’t  keep  men  or  machines  waiting. 

good  illustration  is  the  wagon  attached 
to  a  baler,  which  later  is  unloaded  by  an¬ 
other  tractor.  Its  actual  travel  looks  like  a 
figure  8.  The  top  circle  of  the  8  is  the  time 
on  the  baler,  the  intersection  is  where  the 
wagon  is  unhitched,  and  the  lower  circle 
of  the  8  is  the  time  it  spends  unloading. 
This  same  double  circle  of  travel  is  found  in 
most  kinds  of  harvesting — hay,  grains,  and 
silage,  even  fruits,  as  well  as  with  a  baler. 
The  time  the  wagon  takes  on  the  two  cir¬ 


cuits  has  to  be  equal,  or  one  operation  is 
going  to  be  kept  waiting  until  the  other  one 
catches  up.  Equal  time  in  each  circuit  may 
be  got  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  each 
wagon  so  more  of  the  harvest  is  removed  on 
each  circuit,  or  by  using  more  wagons,  or 
by  speeding  up  the  unloading  of  the  wag¬ 
ons.  Too  often  the  fanner  forgets  that  the 
unloading  end  of  the  operation  is  purely 
materials  handling,  and  it  often  determines 
whether  the  operation  is  efficient  or  not. 

4.  VV’atch  “Labor  Demand.”  This  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  labor  requirement.  Cer¬ 
tain  operations  have  a  high  labor  demand, 
with  a  low  labor  requirement.  The  labor 
demand  is  high  when  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  man  ready  at  a  certain  time.  If  he  is  not 
available,  the  efficiency  drops  rapidly. 

Making  chopped  hay,  for  instance,  has 
less  total  labor  requirement  than  baling  hay, 
but  chopped  hay  has  a  high  labor  demand. 
One  reason  is  that  wagon  turn-round  must 
be  well  timed.  With  a  baler  you  can  throw 
a  few  bales  on  the  ground  until  a  new 
wagon  appears,  but  with  chopped  hay  the 
chopping  and  blowing  has  to  stop.  Many 
agronomists  believe  chop|)ed  hay  is  the 
most  efficient  type  of  haymaking.  But  the 
labor  demand  factor  has  made  baled  hay 
more  popular. 

5.  Do  repairs  in  off  season.  This  is  the 
oldest  plea  for  efficiency  in  the  book,  but 
all  too  many  farmers  wait  until  the  corn  is 
yellow  on  the  stalk  before  they  fix  the  corn- 
picker,  or  start  to  sharpen  the  mower  when 
the  seed  heads  are  waving  goodbye  to  high 


protein  hay  in  the  meadow. 

6.  Don’t  forget  common  sense.  If  you 
have  150  acres  of  corn,  and  should  have  a 
6-row  planter,  don’t  forget  the  other  opera¬ 
tions.  A  4-row  cultivator  is  very  inefficient 
behind  a  6-row  planter.  It  may  pay  you  to 
go  to  8-row  for  both  or  stay  at  four. 

The  same  is  true  of  hay  —  the  mower 
should  match  the  crimper,  rake  and  baler. 
(Although  windrows  may  be  pulled  to¬ 
gether  for  the  baler.) 

7  Remember  that  increased  field  effici¬ 
ency  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  increased 
size,  especially  with  operations  with  a  nor¬ 
mally  low  field  efficiency. 

Overmechanized  ? 

Kenneth  Barnes  concluded,  “Many  people 
have  said  the  farmer  has  too  much,  too 
large  machinery.  But  our  results  have  shown 
that  the  progressive  fanner  tends  to  be  right. 
His  experience  has  shown  him  which  alter¬ 
native  is  the  right  one.” 

David  Link  said,  “One  of  the  big  factors 
is  to  decide  for  each  operation  the  import¬ 
ance  of  timeliness,  and  on  this  factor  the 
choice  of  size  of  machine  depends.  These 
factors  have  always  been  true,”  he  said, 
“the  effect  of  weather  and  the  effect  of  ma¬ 
chine  size.  But  only  today,  as  farming  be¬ 
comes  more  of  a  business,  have  researchers 
done  the  sort  of  analysis  that  helps  answer 
economic  decisions.” 

And  that’s  about  the  size  of  it. 
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Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


AN  ESTATE  PLAN  FOR 
JOHN  MAURER 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

in{?s  Bonds  (registered 
jointly,  John  and  Mary)  .  . 

4.  Fann  land; 

a.  160  acres  acquired  by  John 

by  inheritance;  title  in 
John;  vralued  at  $450  per 
acre  . 

b.  80  acres  purchased  by  John 
in  1940  at  $180  per  acre; 
unimproved;  titled  in  joint 
tenancy  with  Mary;  valued 
at  $450  per  acre 

c.  80  acres  purchased  by  John 

in  1950  at  $375  per  acre; 
unimproved;  title  in  joint 
tenancy  with  Mar>';  valued 
at  $450  per  acre . 

5.  Fann  improvements; 

(all  on  160-acre  tract) 

a.  Two  farm  homes  valued 

at  $12,000  each ;  one  occu¬ 
pied  by  John  and  Mary;  the 
other  by  Robert . 

b.  Other  improvements — two 

silos,  cattle  shed,  machine 
storage  shed;  central  far¬ 
rowing  house . 

6.  Machinery  and  equipment: 

Three  tractors,  two  two- 
plow  and  a  three-plow,  plus 
complete  line  of  held  equip¬ 
ment;  nitrogen  applicator 
for  a  two-plow  tractor; 
combine  (9-foot');  held 
chopper  with  corn  attach¬ 
ment;  picker-sheller;  batch 
corn  dr\-er;  l/a-ton  truck 
and  pick-up  truck ;  silo  un¬ 
loader  and  auger  feeder 
equipment . 

7.  Livestock:  80  head  of  regis¬ 

tered  Angus  and  20  sows .  . 

8.  Grain  and  feed  on  hand . 

9.  Automobile  and  household 

furnishings . 

10.  Life  insurance  (payable  to 
Mary)  . 


CHAROLit 

First  Charolais  Herd  in  Midwest 


PAX  PI6  PALACE 

tidnary*  round  design- 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
I  1  patented  Cone-over-Cone 

f  Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 

gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwMd  ^jatform 

ca^ty. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  F-1 700  Coldwater,  Ohio 

MiMiKMrirt  di  ton  Rm  d  (mIIxi  nd  Hslpiiint.  dim  Ms 
trUMdllMi  dMttlllad  HdiM,  III.,  iMaiClli.  Mi.,S  Mmi  filli,U. 


JUHAN  I«t  P.R.I.  STAR  CharoUls  in  U.S. 

Our  IVK  I.  n'cordH  arr  po.sitivr  proof  of  tho  amaziiiK  Krovtii  of 
Olciitanicv  Charnlais.  iVr  liavr  wriKlird  ALL  our  IiiiIIk  at  20.5 
■lays  of  OK*'.  The  .AVKR.ACK  has  Om'D  6S2  pounds. 

Frozen  aemen  available  from  our  proreny-teated  atre — 
JUHAN.  Periormance-Teated  bre^lnc  atock  for  aale. 

L.  A.  DEMOKEST  &  SONS 

Waldu.  Ohio  Phuneit:  SA  6-331»  or  SA  6-3635 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blue- 
prints  and  materials  list. 
Also  FREE  Elevato;-  Cata- 
l]^  log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
ELEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  e^ttra- 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exclusive  new  hoist.  Write  today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  752 _ MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


Poultry  House  Automation 
FREE  BOOKLET 

gives  full  information  on 
"Hart-Saw' 


fully  auto-H 
mated  poultry  house. 1 
Sizes  up  to  12,000  birds.! 
Costs  less  than  $3.50/bird] 
Reduces  labor 


complete 
60%.  Increases  egg  profits. 


NOWaalt's  Easy 
to  feed  from  a 

[Trench  Silo 

with 

SuN-MAsrnf 

TRENSLIGE  LOADER^ 
NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!  M 


MOLD,  INSECTS  ^ 
and  RODENTS 

steer  clear  of  stored  grain  that’s 
kept  cool  and  dry  with 

HARTZELL 

AERATION 

fans 


NOW!  FACTS  YOU  CAN 
DEPENO  ON  TO  HELP 
YOU  SPEEO  GAINS,  REDUCE 
SICKNESS,  INCREASE 
PROFITS!  — - 


Total  assets .  $300,000 

In  addition  to  the  assets  of  the  estate, 
the  estate  plan  must  also  take  into  account 
the  outstanding  debts,  the  administration 
expenses,  and  taxes  which  must  be  paid  at 
John's  death.  These  are  estimated  as 
follows ; 

Amount 

1.  Expense  of  last  illness . $  1,000 

2.  Funeral  and  burial  expenses.  ..  .  1,500 

3.  Ordinary  debts  outstanding.  . . .  2,000 

4.  Accrued  property  taxes .  2,500 

5.  Probate  and  administration  ex¬ 

penses  .  1 0,000 

6.  Estimated  death  taxes  (com¬ 

puted  on  the  assumption  that 
John  had  not  executed  a 
will)  .  19,200 


•  ONE  MAN  Operates  from  Tractor  Seat 

ONLY  the  SUN-MASTR  TRENSLIGE  Loader 
loads  with  feed  wagon  at  front  or  side  of  trac¬ 
tor.  or  on  top  of  bank.  ONLY  the  SUN-MASTR 
TRENSLIGE  Loader  prepares  feed  so  well. 
EASIEST  of  all  to  mount.  Just  attach  tongue 
clevis  to  tractor  draw  bar  and  slip  drive  shaft 
in  place. 

^  •  Fits  ANY  Tractor 

^j^//  ^  — Easy  to  Transport 

XfigJZ'  Hydraulic  control. 

,  Self-contained  system 

I  — POWR-PAK  pump 

and  heavy  duty  cylin- 
der.  Or  use  Hydraulic 
System  of 


BINDER  INCLUDED 

Get  10  to  15  expertly  edited,  profit  building  re¬ 
ports  each  month  based  on  research  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  beef  cattle  authorities!  Covers  10 
vital  areas  in  beef  cattle  feeding  and  production. 
Thousands  of  dollars  in  research  findings  for 
only  $36.00  yr. 

Send  for  Subscription  or  Samples 


RESEARCH  REPORTS,  INC. 

1601  E.  35th,  Indpis.,  Ind.  ^ 

□  Enter  my  order  for 
Cattlefax  at  $36.00  (1  year) 

□  Send  me  sample  reports  only 


•  ALSO  3  Pt.  Hitch  Model 

For  Larger  Farm  Tractors  equipped  with 
3-polnt  hitch. 

•  Many  Other  OUTSTANDING  Advantages 

It’s  patented.  Distinctly  different.  Field  Tested 
and  Proved  In  U.  S.  and  several  foreign 
countries. 

ITI7S  waiTe  today  for  frh  sook 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
■■Mil  5A9  So.  Kansas  Olathe,  Kansas 


ADDf»ESS. 


Total  debts, 


□  Chech  or  M.  0.  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me 


O/  PRECISION 
A)  BATCH  MIXING 


.H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS 

,'894  /  ^(jfjypjQjypiKg  COMPANT 


When  There’s  No  Will,  There’s  Still  a  Way 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  an  estate 
plan  for  the  Maurers  can  be  illustrated 
most  clearinaf  by  proceeding  first  on  the 
assumption  that  John  dies  without  a  will. 
If  this  should  happen,  what  disposition 
would  be  made  of  his  property?  In  Illinois, 
as  in  other  states,  there  are  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
an  estate  where  there  is  no  will.  Under 
the  Illinois  statute  of  descent  and  distri¬ 
bution,  it  is  provided  that  the  husband’s 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  ex- 
pt'nses,  shall  be  distributed  one-third  to 
the  wife  and  two-thirds  in  equal  shares  to 
any  surviving  children.  This  rule  would 
apply  only  to  property  which  Maurer 
owned  absolutely  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  would  include  all  the  property  e.xcept 
the  jointly  owned  land  and  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  proceeds.  These  would  be  owned  by 
Marv’,  the  survivor,  and  would  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  persuant  to  the  statute.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  she  would  not  be  required  to 
apply  these  items  to  the  payment  of  debts 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  John’s  estate.  The  rest  of  the  estate 
would  be  divided  between  Mary  and  the 
children.  Mary’  would  take  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  160-acre  farm  on  which  all 
buildings  and  improvements  are  located 
and  the  children  would  each  be  allotted  a 
two-ninths  interest  in  this  farm.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  estate,  after  payment  of  debts 
and  expenses,  would  be  divided  between 
Mary  and  the  children  on  the  same  basis. 
This  would  consist  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment,  livestock,  grain  and  feed,  the 
automobile  and  household  furnishings. 
Using  approximate  figures,  of  John’s  net 
estate  of  $263,800  Mary  would  receive 
$160,300,  leaving  $103,500  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  three  children. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  distribution 
of  John’s  estate  would  produce  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  result.  The  family  members 
would  seem  to  be  fairly  and  equitably 
treated.  The  federal  estate  tax  would  be 
minimized  since  the  maximum  marital  de¬ 
ductions  would  be  available.  With  respect 
to  the  Illinois  inheritance  tax,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  estate  would  pass  to  the  children. 
This  portion  would  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
$20,000  inheritance  tax  exemption  avail¬ 
able  for  each  child.  In  view  of  all  this,  what 
criticism  can  be  leveled  at  this  distribution 
of  John’s  estate?  Why  write  a  will? 


Top:  McCormick  Model  91  self-propelled  com¬ 
bine.  Lower:  Owatonna  self-propelled  center- 
delivery  swather. 


Top:  New  Holland  self-propelled  Haycruiser 
178.  Lower:  Hahn  self-propelled  “Hi-Boy" 
high-clearance  sprayer  and  defoliator. 


Go  Self-Propelled 


...with  Wisconsin-Powered  Farm  Equipment 

Wisconsin- powered  self-propelled  Engine  is  always  right  tl 
machines  provide  the  answer  to  to  go!  It  doesn’t  ne^  fiel 
modem  cost-cutting,  labor-saving  at  any  season.  No  water 
farming.  One-man  operation  saves  alkali-  or  lime-scaling  < 
manpower.  A  compact,  single-unit  and  water  jacket.  No  dry 
self-propelled  machine  is  highly  ma-  weather.  No  freeze-ups 
neuverable;  you  can  get  into  tight  freeze  in  cold  weather, 
comers.  You  always  see  what  you’re  Leading  builders  of  self 
doing;  you  don’t  get  a  “crick  in  the  machines  use  Wisconsin  1 
neck’’  looking  backward  from  a  trac-  cause  they  know  that  thi 
tor  seat.  One  machine  takes  the  place  service-proved  power  uni 

of  two;  you  save  your  tractors  for  for  the  machine  and  the 
the  “heavy-pull”  jobs.  self-propelled!  Talk  tc 

The  built-in,  custom-engineered  er.  And  write  for  free  En 
Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  tin  S-249.  Address:  Dep< 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE  46.  WISCONSIN 

World*$  Largent  BuU<Ur$  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
e-xta 


•  on  ensilage,  antibiotics,  grains, 

•  chopped  hay,  supplements, 

•  hulls,  mesquite,  cobs,  ear  com, 

•  pellets,  vitamins,  etc.,  and 

\  LIQUID  MOLAS5ESI 


Coverall 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COV'ERALL  is  water  proof,  rot-proof.  acid-prf>of.  Meets  KHA  spectft- 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Beat  Polyethylene  Sheetinic 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicaffo  51.  Ill.--Eatab. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  llae 

Prki  Pm  Sguri  FNt  (Mpni)  WIMs  AniliMi — IS  Ui.  Ft.  IMs 

2  Gouge  (.002) . U  Sq.  Ft.  |  3'.  4,  9  S  16ft.  widths  ~ 

4  Gouge  (.004), 

6  Gouge  (.006) 

8  Gouge  (.(X)6) 


What  Arc  the  Objectives? 

A  proper  appraisal  can  be  made  only  by 
focusing  on  what  John  'and  Mary  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  Knowing  farming  as 
they  do  and  knowing  how  impossible  it  is 
to  operate  fragments  of  a  farm,  they  would 
want  to  keep  the  farm  intact  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  unit  in  the  event  of  John’s  death.  This 
would  provide  the  maximum  economic  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  family.  If  John  died  with¬ 
out  a  will,  ownership  of  the  160-acre  farm 
would  be  divided  between  Mary  and  the 
three  children.  If  there  were  a  family  dis- 


20;  24:  &  32  ft.  widths 
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VIAL  CAPACITY 


PROVEN  BY  MANY 
YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED 
RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
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INC. 


60  BULLS 

ANY  BULL— ANY  TIME— 

ANY  WHERE 

Many  of  the  greatest  cows  coast  to  coast  are 
carrying  calves  to  NOBA  Bulls.  Top  Breed¬ 
ers  are  building  their  breeding  programs 
with  NOBA  Bulls. 

You  Too  Can  Breed 
the  NOBA  Way  Thru 
The  Miracle  Of  Frozen  Semen 

It’s  Low  Cost 
It’s  Convenient 

You  Get  All  The  Extras 

Fill  Your  Semen  Chest  With 
Bulls  Worth  Thousands  Of  Dollars 
But  Costing  You  Only  Pennies 


CLIP — SIGN — MAIL 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 
Box  1015 


Please  send  me  complete  porticulors  on  how  I  con  breed 
my  cows  to  NOBA  Bulls. 

Check 

Q  Holsteins  Q  Jerseys 

□  Guernseys  Q  Other 


Your  Nome  . . 
Your  Address 


agreement,  either  Robert  or  Susan  would 
be  free  to  sell  their  interest  in  the  160-acre 
tract  to  a  third  party.  In  fact,  either  could 
force  a  sale  of  the  farm  by  partition  jjro- 
ceedings.  Since  James  is  a  minor,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farm  and  other  property  would 
be  administered  by  his  guardian.  \Vhen  he 
reached  21,  he  too  would  get  control  of 
his  property  and  would  be  free  to  dispose  of 
his  interest  in  the  farm.  As  for  livestock, 
machinery,  and  other  personal  property, 
the  divided  ownership  would  raise  similar 
problems. 

When  we  say  that  the  principal  objective 
of  estate  planning  is  the  economic  security 
of  the  family,  we  are  simply  stating  a  gen¬ 
erality.  The  actual  preparation  of  an  estate 
plan  requires  specihc  decisions  as  to  who 
shall  take  control  of  the  property  upon  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  may 
not  be  an  easy  decision.  Most  certainly  it  is 
one  which  must  not  be  dictated  by  tax 
considerations. 

In  working  out  their  estate  plan,  the 
Maurers  need  not  be  concerned  about  the 
economic  security  of  Susan  and  her  family. 
They  are  doing  very'  well  and  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  they  will  need  to  rely  on  John’s 
estate.  Robert  and  his  family,  however,  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  fann  for  their 
livelihood  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  Robert  is  in  good  health,  he 
has  been  well  educated,  and  could  be  self- 
supporting  without  the  farm.  It  is  clear, 
howev’er,  that  without  John,  Mary  would 
rely  ujxin  Robert  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  fann  subject  to  her  general  super¬ 
vision.  Robert  is  only  24  and  has  not  yet 
attained  the  maturity  and  soundness  of 
business  judgment  which  will  come  with 
years  and  more  business  experience.  James, 
of  course,  is  still  v'ery  young  and  he  must 
be  provided  with  an  education.  Should  John 
die,  the  full  responsibility  will  be  Mary’s. 

In  analyzing  this  estate  jjroblem,  our 
principal  concern  focuses  on  Maiy.  It  will 
be  her  job  to  see  to  it  that  the  family  estate 
is  preserved  until  James  has  been  educated 
and  trained  in  medicine  or  some  other 
gainful  occupation  and  until  Robert  has 
attained  mature  business  judgment.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  be  done  which  might  jeopardize 
Mary’s  future  economic  security.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  she  be  placed  in 
a  jKwition  in  which  she  will  be  dependent 
u{x>n  her  children.  Taking  all  this  into 
consideration,  we  must  conclude  that  at 
this  point,  Mary  should  be  left  in  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  family  estate  in  the  event  of 
John’s  death. 

Marital  Deduction 

Before  outlining  a  specific  plan  for  the 
Maurers,  a  comment  upon  the  marital  de¬ 
duction  which  is  available  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  estate  tax  is  appropriate.  In  effect, 
the  marital  deduction  allows  a  husband 
to  transfer  up  to  one-half  of  his  estate  to 
his  wife  free  of  tax,  and  vice  versa.  Coupled 
with  the  exemption  of  $60,000  allowed 
under  the  federal  estate  tax,  it  provides  an 
opportunity  for  substantial  death  tax  sav¬ 
ings.  For  example,  if  a  husband  held  an 
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Clean,  sharp  permanent  mark 
every  time  with  Stone's  Tattoo 
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BLUE  NitrO'Shootef— Series  80— is  bif  and  versatile. 
Has  U-foot  loldinf  bar.  310-iallon  tank,  five  sprint 
tine  applicators  in  l-inch  or  IK  inch  site.  Perfect  for 
Fall  or  Sprinf. 


Dependable  Farm 
Equipment  Since  1886 


BLUE 


CO.,  INC. 


HUNTSVILLE  ALABAMl 
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fstate  of  $120,000  which  he  transferred  at 
his  death  to  his  wife  absolutely,  there 
would  be  no  federal  estate  tax.  The  mari¬ 
tal  deduction  would  be  allowed  as  to  one- 
half,  the  balance  would  be  offset  by  the 
$60,000  exemption.  To  qualify  for  the 
marital  deduction,  it  is  essential  that  the 
interests  transferred  to  the  wife  be  in  the 
nature  of  absolute  interests.  The  i^eneral 
rule  is  that  the  interest  which  passes  to  the 
wife  must  be  one  which  will  result  in  the 
inclusion  of  the  property  in  the  wife’s  ('state 
at  her  death.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  plan 
the  distribution  of  the  estate  to  {|ualify  for 
the  maximum  marital  deduction.  This  can 
be  done  where,  as  in  the  Maurer  family,  the 
circumstances  justify  placing  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  all  or  a  substantial  jjortion  of  the 
estate  in  the  suiA’iving  husband  or  wife. 

The  Maurer  Plan 

I’o  get  back  to  the  plan  for  the  Maurer 
estate,  it  develops  very  simply  from  the 
basic  premise  that  the  principal  concern 
at  this  time  is  the  financial  security  of 
Mary.  John  need  only  provide  in  his  will 
that  all  of  his  property,  real  and  personal, 


Gyro  140  —  4-row,  all  gear  driven  shredder 

Now^  shred  up  to  100  acres  a  day.  This  new  Gyro  shreds  4  rows  of 
cotton,  sorghum,  or  corn  stalks  .  .  .  clips  a  140''  swath  of  pasture, 
handling  1  ’/i"  stalks  with  ease.  40"  offset  on  each  side  makes  it  ideal 
for  orchards  and  work  close  to  fences  and  barns.  Uses  same  type 
heavy-duty  gears  (no  V-belts)  and  drive  shaft,  same  heavy  flywheel 
blades  and  carrier  as  other  famous  Gyro  cutters. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


Ik  I  H  Thank  you  Sirl  Wa  know  it  it 

olmotl  impottibl*  (o  boliovo 

whol  you  con  get  away  with*  wh«n 

your  •loclric  font*  it  hoekod  up  lo  Hm 


Gyro  windrowing  attachment 

Fits  the  Gyro  84,  66,  and  60.  Turns  these  heavy  duty  cutters  into  effi¬ 
cient  mowers.  Besides  throwing  up  a  neat  windrow,  the  heavy  cutting 
action  of  the  Gyros  crushes  the  hay  for  quicker  drying.  Thus  you  have 
a  three-in-one  operation:  mowing,  windrowing,  conditioning. 


^New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


•  Sloplo  fence  wire  lo  wood  potit— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Bruth,  weedt,  cropt,  rain, 

WON'T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line” 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

n  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

EtKiosed  find  payment  of  $29.S0. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BULLETIN  WITH  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


SERVIS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1000  Sinpleton  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Please  send  me  information  on  items  checked 


Address. 


Type  Tractor  Owned. 


Mitcallaieaas 

□  Pasture  Renovator 

□  Whirlwind  Terracer 

□  Hudson  Automatic  Row  Marker 

□  Dump-type  Rake 

□  Windrow 
attachment 


Hades 

□  Soil  Scraper 

□  Lone  Star  Blade  (light,  6') 

□  3-Way  Ditcher-Terracer  Blade,  6' 

□  Heavy  Duty  3- Way  Blade.  7' 

□  No.  7  Angledozer  (w.  Brush  Rake 
at’chment.)  (Row  crop  tractors) 


Citters 

□  Gyro  140'  Shredder  (Pull-type) 

□  Gyro  84'  Brush  Cutter  (Pull  type) 

□  Gyro  66'  Shredder  (Pull  6  lift  models) 

□  Gyro  M'  Shredder  (Pull  A  lift  models) 

□  E  60'  Clipper  (Pull  &  lift  models) 

□  BM-60'  Mower  (Belly  mount) 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept,  F4  Owosso,  Michigan 


GRINDING  GRAIN  Is  Old-Fashioned ...  and  Wasteful! 


More  Beef 
per  Bushel 

when  you  change  to 

Rolled  Grain! 


-.•/.•.‘■.•C-VAC;.' 


ROLLED  GRAIN  is  more  palatable,  more  digestible 
because  only  the  hard  shell  is  cracked — there’s  no  dust, 
no  waste  in  feeding  or  handling.  Feeders  report  up  to 
20%  better  feed  conversion  when  they  change  to  rolled 
grain.  AUTOMATIC  Grain  Roller  Mills  are  available  in  sizes 
to  handle  from  100  to  2200  '1>u.  per  hour — can  be  mounted 
overhead  to  discharge  grain  directly  from  bin  into  mixer,  feed 
truck  or  cart,  or  under  silos  and  high-moisture  bins.  Also  in 
bench  unit,  skid-mounted  or  portable  trailer  models,  as  shown 
below.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  specifications. 


^  m 


7^  Roller  Mills 

Automatic  Equipment  Mfg.  Go. 

)  Box  \\2,  Pender,  Nebraska 


u 


McDo^H 
GTEELCouiolinds. 
proter:t  both  end^ 
!t]  buyout  dlumihum 

j#L  imp<^tion  pities 

pIV  Remember,  McDowell  Cou> 

I  1  plings  and  fittings  are  the  STEEL 

ones.  They  offer  the  very  best 
f|jrTT~J~  protection  for  fragile  alumi¬ 
num  pipe  ends. 

JIFFY  JOINTS  {2  seconds) 

1-MAN  JOINTS  (no  tools  required) 

LEAK-PROOF  JOINTS  (water  pressure  seals  them) 
FLEXIBLE 

THE  STRONGEST  POINTS  IN  YOUR  IRRIGATION  LINES 
ZINCILATED  FOR  LONG-TERM  PROTECTION 
SALVAGEABLE  FROM  OLD  TO  NEW  PIPES. 


SII  ORANGE  NOSE  FOR 
EASY  IDENTIFICATION 


Need  help 
in  planning? 

Write  for  name 
of  distributor  in 
your  area.  His  en¬ 
gineer  can  aid  you. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa.  Dealers  wanted.Write  us  for  details. 


shall  pass  to  Mary  at  his  death.  As  the  estate  now  stands,  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  death  taxes  due  at  John’s 
death  from  about  $19,200  to  approximately  $21,950.  This  burden, 
however,  can  be  reduced.  The  joint  tenancy  property  which  passes 
to  Mary  outside  the  will  is  included  in  John’s  gross  estate  at  its 
fair  market  value  since  he  bought  and  paid  for  it.  This  includes, 
among  other  items,  the  two  80-acre  tracts.  John  and  Mary  may 
find  it  advisable  to  convert  these  two  tracts  into  tenancies-in- 
common.  In  that  case,  each  would  forfeit  survivorship  rights  in  the 
other  half  of  the  property  but  each  would  own  absolutely  an 
undivided  one-half  interest  in  each  tract.  Thus,  at  John’s  death 
only  one-half  of  the  value  of  each  tract  would  be  included  in  his 
gross  estate.  And  in  their  case,  the  joint  tenancies  can  be  changed 
into  tenancies-in-common  without  incurring  gift  tax  liability.  This 
step  would  decrease  John’s  gross  estate  by  $36,000  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  basic  family  objectives. 

The  next  item  to  consider  is  the  life  insurance.  For  purposes  of 
the  federal  estate  tax,  the  gross  estate  includes  all  life  insurance 
owned  by  John,  the  decedent,  at  his  death  even  though  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  payable  to  a  third  party.  Under  the  Illinois  inheritance 
tax,  on  the  other  hand,  life  insurance  payable  to  third  parties  is 
not  subject  to  tax,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  decedent  may 
have  owned  the  policy  during  his  lifetime.  John’s  insurance  is 
payable  to  Mary,  but  John  owns  the  policy.  To  remove  the  life 
insurance  from  his  gross  estate,  John  need  only  transfer  ownership 
of  the  policy  to  Mary.  By  doing  this,  the  gross  estate  is  reduced  by 
an  additional  $25,000.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  assumed  that 
this  transfer  to  Mary  can  be  made  without  gift  tax  liability. 
Another  item  which  might  be  transferred  to  Mary’  are  the  savings 
bonds.  If  all  these  items  were  transferred  to  Mary,  John’s  gross 
estate  would  be  reduced  by  $66,000  and  death  taxes  would  be 
reduced  to  approximately  $14,000.  At  the  same  time,  liquidity  of 
John’s  estate  would  not  be  adversely  affected  since  the  insurance 
and  savings  bonds  will  be  available  to  Mary  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  expenses  and  taxes  at  his  death.  Over  the  period  of  the 
next  several  years  it  would  be  desirable  for  John  to  gradually  in¬ 
crease  Mary’s  estate  through  periodic  gifts.  This  would  result  in 
additional  tax  savings  at  John’s  death. 

The  Will 

In  the  preparation  of  his  will,  John  should  designate  the  executor 
to  administer  his  estate.  In  this  case,  Mary  is  the  logical  one  to 
be  selected.  Costs  of  administration  can  be  reduced  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  will  waiving  the  statutory  requirement  of  a  bond 
for  the  executor.  It  should  be  noted  that  since  Mary  would  be  the 
sole  beneficiary,  it  is  likely  that  she  would  find  it  best  to  give  up 
the  executor’s  fee.  The  fee  would  be  treated  as  taxable  income  to 
her  and  the  income  tax  would  probably  be  greater  than  the  estate 
tax  saving  resulting  from  the  deduction  of  this  item  as  an  ad¬ 
ministration  expense. 

The  basic  plan  outlined  above  would  preserve  the  farm  intact 
upon  John’s  death.  All  assets  of  the  estate  would  be  available  to 
Mary  and  her  economic  security  would  be  assured.  Income  from 
the  farm  following  John’s  death  would  be  split  with  Robert  on  a 
sound  business  basis  in  accordance  with  a  standzrrd  lease.  Mary’s 
share  of  the  farm  income  would  be  enough  to  provide  for  James’ 
education.  Maximum  flexibility  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
farm  would  be  provided  since  Mary  could  make  this  determination 
depending  on  the  economic  status  of  the  children  as  the  years 
progress.  If  Susan’s  family  were  to  suffer  financial  misfortune, 
Mary  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  this  into  account.  If  James 
were  to  become  a  doctor  and  enjoy  substantial  economic  success, 
this  could  be  reflected  in  Mary’s  decision  as  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
position  of  the  farm. 

The  foregoing  proposal  leaves  some  loose  ends  to  be  gathered. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  plan,  certain  alternative  plans  must  be 
considered.  If  the  basic  plan  were  adopted,  Mary  would  have  an 
estate  consisting  of  her  undivided  one-half  interest  in  each  of  the 
two  “eighties,”  the  savings  bonds  and  the  life  insurance  policy 
upon  John’s  life.  Her  will  should  provide  that  if  John  survives, 
these  items  shall  pass  to  him.  It  would  certainly  be  preferable  for 
John  to  have  control  of  all  the  projjerties  in  the  event  Mary  should 


die  before  he  did.  In  that  case,  the  death 
tax  in  Mary’s  estate  would  be  nominal. 

John  and  Mary  should  also  consider  the 
possibility  of  simultaneous  death  or  death 
in  a  common  disaster.  In  that  event,  they 
would  wish  to  transfer  part  of  the  estate 
to  Robert  and  part  to  James.  The  best  pro¬ 
cedure  would  probably  involve  a  transfer 
of  the  160-acre  tract  and  the  personalty 
to  Robert  and  the  two  unimproved 
“eighties”  on  trust  for  the  benefit  of  James. 
Robert  would  be  allowed  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lease  the  trust  property  in  his 
fanning  operations.  The  income  from  the 
“eighties”  should  be  sufficient  to  support 
James  and  assure  him  of  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cation.  It  would  be  desirable  to  delay  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  trust  for  James  until  he  is 
thirty.  By  that  time  he  will  have  completed 
his  education  and  will  have  attained  suffi¬ 
cient  maturity  to  properly  manage  the 
property.  If  the  ownership  of  the  “eighties” 
were  divided  between  John  and  Mary,  pro¬ 
visions  of  their  respective  wills  would  be 
correlated  to  accomplish  this  plan.  The 
disposition  under  John’s  will  might  also  be 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  marital 
deduction  and  minimize  the  estate  tax. 

The  possibility  that  James,  a  minor, 
would  survive  at  the  death  of  John  and 
Mary  directs  attention  to  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  guardian.  Since  this  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  provided  for  in  one’s  will, 
John  and  Mary'  should  each  designate  a 
guardian  for  James  to  cover  the  eventuality 
that  the  other  may  not  be  living.  It  would 
be  logical  to  consider  Susan’s  husband  as 
the  ideal  person  for  this  assignment.  This 
matter  would  be  thoroughly  discussed  with 
him  before  the  wills  were  executed. 

A  few  final  observations  are  warranted. 
First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one 
rely  upon  his  family  attorney  for  the  prejia- 
ration  of  a  sound  estate  plan.  Only  an 
attorney  can  provide  sound  advice  upon 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  law  and  protect 
one  against  the  pitfalls  of  ill-considered 
transactions.  He  is  the  one  who  possesses 
the  skill  required  in  drafting  the  documents 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Second,  one  must  be  willing  to  pay  ade¬ 
quate  fees  for  the  professional  seivices 
which  are  essential  to  the  preparation  of 
a  sound  estate  plan.  The  question  of  fees 
is  a  matter  which  your  attorney  will  gladly 
discuss  with  you  at  the  outset.  Estate  plans 
do  not  come  in  size  thirty-six  to  forty-four 
to  be  taken  off  the  shelf  and  packaged  for 
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REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  Income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn 
highest  net  income.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons: 

•  Guernseys  are  the  earliest  maturing 
breed,  bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  re¬ 
turning  higher  lifetime  income. 

•  Guernsey  milk  is  always  in  demand  by 
distributors.  There’s  no  finer  milk  than 
Guernsey,  with  its  appetizing  golden  color 
and  delicious  flavor  ...  and  its  higher  total 
solids  —  more  protein,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  -  assures  consumer  acceptance.  Re¬ 
member  dis'rlbutors  pay  producers  on  the 
basis  of  total  soiids  -  not  on  pounds  of 
irilk  alone. 

•  Cuernsnys  are  easily  handled. 

*■  Cucmseys  ercsl  in  efficiently  converting 
grain  and  roughage  into  milk. 

•  Guernseys  fit  todays  modern  dairying 


methods  .  .  .  This  means  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  feed,  and  space  in  the  barn  and 
at  the  feed  rack.  Add  all  this  to  Guernsey’s 
early  maturity  and  high  lifetime  production 
of  the  finest  milk  ...  and  you’ll  find  the 
breed  that  gives  highest  dairy  profits. 


FREE  FACTS,  write  today 


,  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
I  622  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  M.  K. 

I  □  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a 
'  ^emsey  Herd,  and  a  copy  of  “Profitable 
I  Dairying.’’ 

I  □  Send  FREE  infermatien  about  extra  profits 
I  selling  nationally  advertised  Golden  Guern- 
I  sey  Milk. 


Start  Your  Registered 
Guernsey  Herd  Now! 


FROM  SELECTED  SEED 


YOUR  IDU  LAND  CAN  FAY  YOU  A  HAHDSOMC  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Go^  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SllDLINOS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW.  QUANTITY  PRICt  -  such  os:- 
SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCE-fnst  growing  Pet  1000 

Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed  col-  Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  seleaed  trees, 

lect^  by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  2-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  in. .  .  .$  35.00 

Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color.  3-yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12in. .  .  75.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in . $  25.00  BLUE  SPRUCE  Superior  Stock 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  4  to  8  in .  30.00  3-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in.  $  30.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8  to  16  in..  . .  45.00  3-yr.  S.  —  R.P.  6  to  12  in.  $  55.00 


Free  Cahlog 


complete  with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask 
for  our  famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


INDIANA,  PA. 


Rope-Wick  Oiler 


Complete^  miw!  Enivtelp  different! 

Vastly  Superior!  New-Type! 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC! 

Super-matic  action  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing 
element  fully  saturated.  No  pump !  No  valve  drip ! 
No  waste  of  oil  I  Insecticide  released  only  as  cattle 
rub.  5-GaI.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks.  No  service 


e  of  building.  Fill  ’em 


A  "Battar  Oilw"  At  A  ”B«tt«r  Prkn" 

WRITE  Per  Catalog  showing  complete  line  of 
Farnam  Oilers  from  $26.95  up.  Also  Insecti¬ 
cides  for  use  in  them.  All  at  new  low 

§  rices  I  Also  details  of  "SO-Day  Trial  Plan." 

ent  air-mail !  Mail  coupon  or  write  — 
fARNAM  CO.  "»»»  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


FTarnam  companies 

I  S701  Na.  29tli  St.  —  Omaha,  Nabraska 
I  Sand  CaMla  Oilar  Catalog,  now  low 

I  dotailt  of  ’'30-Day  Trial  Plan"  to 


pricat  and 


•  Addraat — -  —  j 

I  City -  -Stata  .-  | 
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NEW  Western  Bear  Cat 

CHOP-MASTER 


;  Twri 


FORAGE  HARVESTER  and  SHREDDER 

Here's  a  big  capacity  Chopper  and  Shredder  that  cuts 
green  feed  either  standing  or  windrowed  for  green 
chop  feeding  or  for  ensilage.  Handles  nearly  all  kinds 
of  grasses  and  forage  in  most  any  condition  of  tangle 
or  moisture. 

This  new  Bear  Cat  CHOP- 
MASTER.  like  several  other 
harvesters,  uses  the  flail-type 
patent  that  has  proved  best 
for  this  kind  of  work.  How¬ 
ever  —  the  Bear  Cat  CHOP- 
MASTER  has  13  points  of 
superior  construction  that 
make  it  as  outstanding  as 
the  Bear  Cat  Grinder  is  in 
its  own  fleld.  A  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  shows  all  these  CHOP-MASTER 
advantages.  Send  for  this  bulletin  before 
you  decide  on  what  chopper  to  buy. 


NOW 


■IG  72" 


WIDE  CUT 


•  Cull  IFNII  fMd 

*  Cuts  gross  silogt 


Mows  woods 

Shrods  stalks 
Tops  bMis 


NEW  BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 


GRAINand  ROUGHAGE 
MILL 

ALSO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

No.  4A 
TRAILER 
MOUNTED 
for  power  take-off 

Traveling  feed  table  is  especially  designed  for 
large  quantities  of  kN>se  or  baled  roughage. 
With  cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 
Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet.  dry,  snap  or  ear 
corn,  w'ith  farm  tractor  and  no  monkey  busi* 


Chop-Master  leavcD  alfalfa  field  with  smooth  clean 
appearance.  Powerful  blower  reaches  into  largest 
trucks  or  wagons. 


ness.  Furnished  with  nr  uithnut  trailer  mount 
and  jKiwer  take-off.  Nine  different  models 
and  sizes. 


For  fill  Information  and  name  of  yoir  dealer  and  distrikitor  near  yoi.  write  Dept.  FQ-60 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 

Manufacturers  of  fine  ranch  and  farm  machinery  for  over  half  a  century. 


INCREASE  FARM  PROFIT 

CUT 

Feeding  Costs 
20'°40% 


**  By  Grinding  your  Own  Grain 
and  Roughages,  you  can  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  stock 
animals  foster,  and  cut  feed¬ 
ing  costs  from  20  to  40%. 
I  Feed  heme  grown,  GROUND 
J  shelled  or  ear  corn,  oats, 
;  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  Stock  and  Poultry 
need  GROUND  FEED  the  year  ’round  to  produce  more  meat 
or  milk  at  less  cost.  A  BELL  Modem  Hammer-Mill  will  do  all 
your  Grinding  for  you,  at  surprisingly  low  cost;  as  little  as 
Va  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR,  ENGINE  OR  TRACTOR  POWER 
Bell  Hammer-Mills  are  adapted  to  be  used  with  any  kind 
of  power,  but  are  usually  equipped  with  Electric  Motor  V-Belt 
Drive.  Therooghly  Modern,  Life-Time 
construction,  with  Automatic  Stop, 

Blower,  Groin  Elevating  attachment. 

Dust  Collector,  Double  Spout  Sacker, 
os  desired. 


TWO  SIZES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  ^  Tlia 
Na.  10  Madium  Cappcity,  with  Z  H.P. 
EWc.  Matar.  ar  fha  Na.  ZO  MG  Co- 
poctfy  Mill,  ugifig  o  S  H.F.  alac.  Mafar, 
ar  7  la  10  H.^.-angina. 


Baoringi.  HARDENED  S»aal  Horn- 
mafft  ond  Homfiiar-pini,  aosily 
ifktarehoftgBablB  ond  ravaniW#. 

Scraam  ora  aotily  ond  gwidrfy 
>  chongaobla  from  ant  mw  la  on- 


ProctiMlIy  nothing  la  naad  ra- 
>  plocirkg  or  rapoir  fw  mony  yaof» 
of  ovaroga  waa.  Evan  Bcraani  ond 
catoting  port!  wiH  loat  olmoBt 


Ovof  o  million  Grinding  Mills 
>  hovt  boon  moda  by  this  Cam 
pony,  in  bwsinass  ovar  tOO  yaors. 
Saa  your  Daolar  or  writ#  us  diract 
far  compUta  inlarmotian _ 


for  the  Fastest,  Low  Cost  Job! 

woop's  so 


ROIAIIV  MOWER  SHREDDER 


The  most  used  mochine  on  your  farm! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing- 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged — for  the  toughest  job! 


MODEL  «  .  J 

MODEL  SI 

1  blale.  3-1  /{  It.  cit 

1  biiibs.  s  a  cbi 

MODEL  M 

MODEL  MiO 

1  bliie.  S  It  nt 

2  klito.  I-I/3  n  c«l 

30  Wood’s  models  to  clioose  from 
One,  two  ond  three  blades  —  mounted  and  pull  typP 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC  CO. 

1  3007  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


you.  Your  estate  plan  must  be  custom 
tailored  for  your  particular  estate  and  your 
particular  family  situation.  It  must  be 
based  on  a  careful  review  and  analysis  of 
your  family  objectives  and  property  hold¬ 
ings.  The  attorney  preparing  your  estate 
plan  must  exercise  the  same  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  as  the  physician  who  diag¬ 
noses  your  illness.  Your  estate  plan  requires 
the  same  degree  of  professional  attention 
as  your  health. 

Finally,  estate  planning  is  a  continuing 
process.  A  plan  which  is  wholly  satisfactory 
today  may  become  unsuitable  with  changes 
in  the  family  by  death,  illness,  or  marriage. 
Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  estate 
may  also  require  a  revision  of  the  plan.  An 
estate  plan,  once  adopted,  cannot  be  laid 
aside  and  forgotten.  It  must  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  to  determine  whether  it 
continues  to  serve  its  essential  purpose. 

THE  AUTHOR:  J.  Nelson  Youn<  is  Professor  of  I, aw 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  member  of  the  Illinois  bar. 
and  a  certified  public  accountant. 


WILL  YOU  NEED  A  FRANCHISE 

TO  FARM? 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

ing  surpluses  and  providing  better  and  more 
stable  farm  incomes.  So  there  would  be  the 
temptation  for  people  who  want  them  to 
pass  hundred  or  thousand  dollar  bills  under 
the  table  to  administrators  to  acquire  li¬ 
censes.  So  we  have  to  make  the  quotas  nego¬ 
tiable,  and  ev’cntually  we  would  have  a 
market  for  them  like  securities. 

Actually,  a  quota  becomes  a  franchise  to 
farm — a  franchise  which  you  have  to  buy 
jtist  like  you  have  to  buy  land  and  a  tractor 
and  livestock  and  everything  else.  The  quo¬ 
tas  become  exactly  comparable  to  a  fran¬ 
chise  to  produce  Coca-Cola.  You  and  I 
can’t  go  out  to  some  town  and  start  pro- 
dticing  Coca-Cola  because  there  is  already 
a  fellow  there  who  has  the  franchise.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  into  the  business  is  to 
buy  his  franchise.  What  we  are  buying  is 
market;  and  the  value  of  that  market  gets 
capitalized  into  the  franchise. 

Now,  before  we  go  any  further,  let's 
stop  and  .summarize  the  steps  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

All  right.  The  steps  are  as  follows: 

1 )  The  setting  of  a  fair  price  by  Congress 
or  by  some  agency  responsible  to  Congress ; 

2)  the  determination  of  national  sales  quo¬ 
tas;  3)  the  allocation  of  the  quotas  to  in¬ 
dividual  producers;  and  4)  the  negotiability 
of  the  quotas. 

Under  a  system  like  this  how  would  a 
man  ever  get  into  farming? 

Exactly  the  same  way  he  does  now.  If 
I  want  to  get  into  farming  now  I’ve  got  to 
go  out  and  buy  land  and  equipment  and 
livestock  and  other  resources.  And  if  I  want 
to  leave  farming  I  sell  my  land  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  livestock.  It  would  be  the  same 
way  under  supply  control.  If  I  wanted  to 
get  into  fanning  I’d  have  to  buy  all  the 
things  I  need  now  plus  a  quota.  If  I  wanted 
to  sell  out  I’d  have  a  quota  to  sell  besides 
my  other  property. 
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Wouldn’t  this  system  give  advantage  to  the  bigger  fanner?  I 

It  probably  would :  but  the  situation  would  not  be  much  different 
than  it  is  now.  Modern  technology  leads  to  the  expansion  of  the 
size  of  farms.  This  we  see  all  around  us.  So  what  we  have  even 
without  this  supply  control  program  is  a  continuous  drive  to  bigger 
fanns. 

With  supply  control  there  will  be  increased  price  and  income 
stability  which  will  give  even  a  bigger  advantage  to  the  good  man¬ 
ager  who  can  see  a  long  distance  ahead.  .And  he  will  probably  be 
out  working  harder  than  ever  to  acquire  more  land  and  more  quota. 

The  Family  Farm 

What  are  your  feelings  about  the  family  farm? 

There  are  many  desirable  features  to  the  family  farm  and  I  , 
would  like  to  preserv'e  it  as  long  as  we  can.  And  I  think  we  can  pre-  j 
serve  it  without  too  much  difficulty  in  this  sense:  what  is  really  j 
happening  is  that  the  family  farm  is  getting  bigger  and  bigger  in  i 
terms  of  land  and  capital.  But  one  family  with  maybe  the  help  of 
one  hired  man  can  handle  it.  So  the  problem  is  not  one  of  handling  | 
it.  The  problem  is  how  to  transfer  it. 

I  can  easily  visualize  the  situation  within  the  next  ten  years 
where  a  good  family  farm  in  Iowa,  or  Illinois  or  southern  Minne¬ 
sota  will  have  a  capital  value  of  one  million  dollars  with  one  family 
and  a  hired  man  running  it.  But  how  do<‘s  one  buy  one  of  these 
animals? 

In  other  words  I  think  we’re  moving  towards  family  proprietor¬ 
ships  so  big  you  can’t  turn  them  ov'er.  Now  if  we’re  interested  in 
seeing  that  somebody  can  buy  them  besides  people  from  the  city 
with  lots  of  capital  who  will  put  renters  on  them,  we’ve  got  to 
develop  some  new  credit  policies.  We’ve  got  to  work  out  some 
arrangements  whereby  a  good  young  man  who  has  the  training 
and  the  skills  will  be  able  to  acquire  one  of  these  proprietorships 
through  equity  financing  which  he  will  never  expect  to  pay  out  in 
his  lifetime.  But  he  will  really  be  the  entrepeneur  of  the  operation. 

How  would  you  limit  the  individual  producer's  marketings  and 
what  would  happen  to  the  excess  he  produced  above  his  quota? 

The  quotas  would  be  on  the  salable  product,  not  on  production 
as  such.  It  would  be  up  to  the  individual  to  gauge  his  production 
to  his  quota  amount. 

If  he  had  a  quota  of  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  he  could  sell  up  to 
2,000  bushels.  Any  excess  he  produced  over  the  amount  he  would 
have  to  store  it  at  his  own  expense.  If  he  tried  to  sell  the  excess 
amount  he  would  be  subject  to  a  severe  penalty. 

But  we  might  also  have  a  situation  like  this.  Wheat  yields  are 
quite  variable  from  year  to  year.  Maybe  in  a  particular  year  the 
USDA  would  set  a  national  quota  of  1  billion  bushels.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  favorable  weather  the  total  national  production  would 
run  15  percent  better  than  this.  In  such  a  case  the  administration 
might  increase  all  quotas  by  15  percent  and  our  farmer  in  the 
example  above  could  then  market  an  additional  300  bushels.  Since 
this  15  percent  increase  all  over  the  countrv'  would  be  surplus 
for  which  presumably,  there  would  be  no  demand  at  the  pre-deter- 
mined  price,  the  government  would  step  in  and  purchase  this  excess 
authorized  production  and  hold  it  in  reserve.  The  following  year 
the  national  quota  would  probaly  be  adjusted  downward. 

Then  you  contemplate  the  continuation  of  a  surplus  disposal 
program  in  agriculture  along  with  supply  control. 

Oh,  yes.  That  would  be  absolutely  necessary'.  You  see  in  setting 
up  a  supply  control  program  Congress,  or  the  administrative  com¬ 
mission,  could  not  be  expected  to  match  supply  to  demand  right 
down  to  the  very  last  bushel  or  pound  of  product.  Some  years  they 
would  be  long,  some  years' they  would  be  short.  When  the  quotas 
were  in  excess  of  demand  the  government  would  have  to  step  in 
and  buy  the  surplus  to  hold  the  price  at  the  fair  level.  When  the 
quotas  fell  short  these  government  holdings  could  be  placed  on 
tbe  market  to  keep  the  price  from  going  too  high. 

Would  the  demand  you  speak  of  be  only  private  demand  or  do 
you  contemplate  a  certain  amount  of  subsidized  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  government? 

The  demand  side  of  the  market  would  be  made  up  of  four  seg¬ 
ments  :  domestic  commercial  demand,  domestic  subsidized  demand 
(school  lunch  programs,  etc.),  foreign  commercial  demand,  and 


NEEDS  NO  POSTS  IN  THE  FLOORlThe  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  milking  stalls . . .  Hudson  Suspended  Herringbone 
Stalls . . .  bave  no  posts  or  supports  entering  the  floor,  re¬ 
sulting  in  advantages  found  in  no  other  stall.  Completely 
suspended  from  the  ceiling... the  hanging  herringbone 
gives  the  operator  more  vision,  freedom  of  movement  and 
safety . . .  facilitates  clean-up  without  joints  of  floor  and 
post  to  trap  dirt. 

In  addition,  you  get  all  the  other  benefits  of  Herring¬ 
bone  Stalls:  you  spend  more  time  milking... less  time 
waiting,  walking  and  working.  Cows  train  easier,  are 
quieter  and  let  milk  down  faster.  And  the  cost  per  stall 
is  low— less  space  per  cow  saves  on  building  costs. 


Touch  a  button  and  your  gutters  are  really  clean  with  a 
Hudson  Hercules'  Chain  Gutter  Cleaner.  Superbly  en¬ 
gineered,  the  Hercules  will  give  you  long  worry-free, 
work-free  service.  One  piece,  extra-heavy  galvanized 
steel  elevator  has  built-in  strength,  with  chain  tightener 
and  oiler  for  smooth  jwsitive  operation. 

Super-strong  forged  chain  is  especially  made  for  gutter 
cleaner  service.  Powerful,  smooth  running  transmission 
unit  with  self-aligning  ball  bearings  sealed  to  keep  out 
dirt  and  prolong  life.  Sprockets,  pulleys,  and  motor  are 
all  special  heavy-duty  type  for  longer  service. 

If  you  prefer  a  belt  gutter  cleaner,  see  the  Hudson 
Kleen-Ezy^  Gutter  Cleaner. 


SlON  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


:  un  Bii  VIITIUTIM  lOMMCm  : 

I  rmm  m$  im  stki  NwfMi : 
;  tfUTiK  mm  : 


A  Complete  Line  of  Born  Equipment^ 


Water  Electric  Feed  Arch  Continuous  Tandem 


Bowls  Ventilation  Truck  Stall  Top  Rail  Stall  Milking  Stall 


H.D.  HUDSON  Manufacturing  Company 

589  East  Illinois  Str««f  •  Chicoge  11,  Illinois 

OlMO 
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NEW  TRAILING  TILLER 


NOW . . .  Wheel  Horse 
Suburban  Tractor 
Makes  Tilling 
More  Fun 


SELF-POWERED 

Tiller's  own  4  h.p.  engine 
powers  16  bolo  tines 

TRACTOR-MOUNTED 

One  of  22  all-purpose 
attaching  Wheel  Horse  tools 


Get  more  done  the  Wheel  Horse  way 
with  yard  and  garden  implements  like 
this  new  self-powered  tiller.  Wheel 
Horse  all-gear  steering  guides  the  tiller 
in  straight  30"  strips.  A  uniform  depth, 
adjustable  from  0"  to  6",  is  constantly 
maintained.  You  simply  control  work¬ 
ing  height  and  all-gear  power  .  .  . 
from  the  driver’s  seat.  Any  tilling  to  be 
done  .  .  .  the  new  lawn,  those  flower¬ 
beds,  that  big  garden  ...  is  fast  and 
fun  on  Wheel  Horse  suburban  tractor. 
Don’t  delay!  Get  our  fact-full,  illus¬ 
trated  literature  on  Wheel  Horse,  new 
tiller,  and  all  tools  (including  snow 
plow  and  new  snow  thrower).  Write 
today! 

SUBURBAN  .. 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

51463  U.S.  31,  South  Bend  17,  Indiana 


foreign  subsidized  demand.  With  an  ex¬ 
panded  demand  like  this  we  would  not  have 
to  cut  back  production  so  far  as  if  we  limited 
demand  to  only  the  commercial  segments.  I 
would  also  like  to  add  that  I  believe  our 
foreign  policy  demands  that  we  maintain 
and  possibly  even  expand  the  size  of  our 
foreign  surplus  disposal  program. 

.\t  present  our  surpluses  are  running  from 
7  to  9  percent  of  total  production  per  year. 
If  we  keep  up  a  subsidized  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad  our  initial  production 
cutbacks  under  supply  control  might  only 
need  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  or  4 
percent. 

I  would  like  to  stress  this,  too,  that  no 
matter  how  good  a  supply  control  program 
we  might  develop  we  would  certainly  wreck 
it  if  we  continue  to  step  up  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  agriculture.  In  some  way,  I’m 
not  completely  clear  just  how,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  how  to  control  the  inflow 
of  new  knowledge  and  new  capital  into 
agriculture. 

How  about  reserves  for  drouth  or  other 
emergencies? 

That,  of  course,  would  be  very  necessary’. 
But  we  would  maintain  these  reserves  on 
the  basis  of  need,  not  because  they  continue 
to  accumulate  due  to  production  constantly 
running  far  ahead  of  demand. 

Feed  Grains  and  Livestock 

Well,  we  have  considered  how  supply 
control  would  work  with  a  food  grain  like 
wheat.  How  would  it  work  with  feed  grains 
or  livestock  ? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  beef  producers 
are  not  interested  at  all  in  a  program  of  this 
type.  Hog  producers  are  interested  in  sup[>ly 
control  about  every'  third  year  but  in  the  in¬ 
terim  they  lose  interest.  So  I  am  very  dub¬ 
ious  whether  w'e  could  begin  a  control  pro¬ 
gram  in  either  of  these  two  commodities. 

But  let’s  talk  about  hogs.  The  quota 


make 

more 

money 

FROM  YOUR  FARM  WITH 
SOUND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Are  up  to  date,  practical  ideas  being 
used  on  your  farm?  Through  sound  farm 
management  you  can  make  more  money 
from  your  farm  today  and  he  prepared 
for  tomorrow.  A  Professional  Farm  Man¬ 
ager,  using  the  latest  methods,  will  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  returns  and  conserve  the 
resources  of  your  farm  for  the  future. 
Find  out  today  how  you  can  use  this 
money-making  service.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  for  your  area. 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM 
CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY!  Sound  judgment  of 
values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural  Appraiser 
will  provide  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  taaa- 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 


'^pAROLAjS^CHARBRAy^ 

Cattle  on  Earth^  ^ 

Offering  Performance  Registered  Bulls 
Reasonably  priced— Inspection  invited 
Watch  for  this  Brand  for  Quality 
Doris  ft  Homer  Heavy  Weaners 

Petersen  Fast  Gainers 

FALLEN  ASH  FARMS 

Write  for  complete  data  I 
Bull  Shoals,  Arkansas  ar  ;  ' 

1900  Milby.Haustan  3.  Texas  |  Arkansas 


NOW!  YOUR  OWN  2-WAY  RADIO 

FROM  $129^^ 


»  V I M  nc  o 

mp/!4e^e/L 


a  Talk  from  truck,  cor,  or 
tractor  to  your  house  or  other  buildings! 
•  Anyone  con  operate — license  from  FCC  on  request! 

Finest  Cilizans'  Radio  (Class  "D")  transceiver  availabtel  Excellent 
range— maximum  legal  power — 23  channels!  With  lubes,  micro¬ 
phone,  and  crystals  for  one  channel. 

WRITE  FOR  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  COLOR  BROCHURE 

^)E.  F.  JOHNSON  COMPANY 

211  SECOND  AVE.  S.  W.  •  WASECA,  MINNESOTA 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 


employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464.E  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


You  can't  afTorct  to  be  without  the  Knirllati  Lanre  RtackH.  Rnsrllnh 
Larfte  Black  how’h  are  unrivalled  an  the  dama  of  drat  croaa  Utters. 
Thev  are  the  meat  t\*pe,  verv  docile,  wonderful  mllkera,  eaallv 
fcHl.  are  a  ffrazinit  breed.  Thev  will  croaa  well  with  any  breed. 
Whether  vou  huv  to  aell  breedinfr  aU»ok  for  croaa-hreedlnff  or  to 
produce  commercial  plfta.  vou  like  manv  American  and  f'anadinn 


TWEDDLE  FARMS,  Dept.  I,  Fergus,  Ontario,  Canada 

IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  LEVEL 


This  Level  K 
hea  12-Power  V 
Telearope  and 
Is  used  and 
endorsed  hy 
Sehools,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 
and  Individual  . 
Landowners  ^ 
ereirwhere. 


Aecnrate, 
Durable  and 
f  Complete  for 
Terraclnitg  Dltch- 
Init  IrriKatIniE, 
Grading*  Tile 
^  Dralninfc,  Ran- 
ninft  Lines. 

Turning 
Angles,  ate. 


BOSTROM  Levels  arc  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Powcr  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


would  be  in  terms  of  live  weight  marketed. 
The  farmer  could  adjust  his  pounds  mar¬ 
keted  without  too.  much  difficulty  and  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  so  much  about  his 
yield  variability.  It  would  be  each  pro¬ 
ducer’s  job  to  control  his  supply  by  adjust¬ 
ing  his  weights,  selling  at  210  pounds,  for 
example,  rather  than  at  220,  or  by  cutting 
back  his  farrowings. 

How  could  this  be  related  to  feed  grains? 

A%  I  said,  I  don’t  think  this  program  of 
supply  control  has  much  appeal  for  either 
hog  or  beef  producers.  So  it  might  be  that 
the  way  to  control  those  commodities  would 
be  through  the  control  of  feed  grains.  But 
here,  again,  we  run  into  trouble.  How  to 
make  supply  control  work  in  feed  grains 
is  a  real  tough  cpiestion. 

You  can’t  put  a  bushelage  quota  on  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  because  most  of  these 
commcxlities  do  not  move  through  a  market 
where  you  can  account  for  quantity  against 
quota.  There  is  no  good  way  to  police  the 
quotas. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  I 
am  interested  in  it,  although  I  am  not  en¬ 
tirely  ready  to  buy  it,  that  we  think  in  terms 
of  a  national  quota  for  feed  grains  in  the 
aggregate.  This  would  be  converted  to 
TDN  (total  digestible  nutrients)  since  a 
bushel  of  oats  or  a  bushel  o^  barley  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  feed  value  from  a  bushel  of  corn. 
This  total  feed  grain  quota  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  level  that  would  give  us  some¬ 
thing  close  to  the  detennined  fair  prices  in 
each  of  the  various  animal  products.  In 
other  words,  we  would  manage  animal  pro¬ 
duct  prices  through  a  managed  feed  supply. 
This  total  quota  in  TDN  would  be  allocated 
to  producers. 

The  TDN  cpiota  for  a  particular  pro¬ 
ducer  would  then  be  spun  out,  first  to 
bushels  and  second  to  acres  by  standard 
conversion  rates  according  to  the  feed 
grains  produced  by  him. 
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Direct  Drive 


All  New 
5.80  Cu.  In. 
t  Engine 


Now  Hoffco  brings  you  a  sow  for  $189.75 
thot  motches  the  speed  and  performance  of 
other  sows  costing  $255.00.  And  it's  o  dream 
to  handle,  with  weight  and  engine  perfectly 
matched.  Write  us  for  literature — then  go 
see  the  Hoffco  Super  88  at  your  dealers. 


HOFFCO.  INC. 

399  N.  Sfh  St.  Richmond,  Indiana 


WHEN  you  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  pelleting  equipment,  it  pays  to 
make  sure  you  pellet  only  forage  rich  in 
nutrients.  By  dehydrating  the  crop  first 
with  a  Heil  Dryer,  your  pellets  contain 
more  protein,  vitamin  A  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  health  and  growth  elements. 

In  addition,  dehydrating  adds  about 
10%  to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all 
the  crop  —  leaf  shattering  and  weather 
losses  are  prevented  —  and  an  extra  cut¬ 
ting  is  usually  possible. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  HEIL  Dehy¬ 
drator  preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
.  .  .  fixes  quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive 


value  .  .  .  puts  the  crop  in  best  possible 
condition  for  pelleting. 

If  you  want  pellets  with  highest  feed 
value  at  about  half  the  retail  cost,  ask 
about  the  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De- 
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So  starting  with  TDN  you  eventually 
get  back  to  an  acreage  allotment  for  each 
producer  depending  upon  which  particular 
feed  grain  or  grains  he  intends  to  grow. 

Forage  crops  could  be  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  substitute  for  feed  grains.  Would 
they  come  under  controls,  too? 

They  should,  but  this  further  complicates 
the  mechanics  of  the  plan. 


Since  you  seem  opposed  to  acreage  con¬ 
trols  in  general  why  are  you  willing  to  come 
back  to  them  in  this  area? 

Because  of  the  problem  of  policing.  You 
could  not  enforce  bushelage  controls  in 
feed  grains  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
do  not  mov'e  through  markets.  But  you  can 
see  acres  and  measure  them  and  thus  en¬ 
force  the  controls.  Thus,  enforcing  com¬ 


pliance  forces  the  feed  supply  unit  back  to 
acres. 

Imports 

How  would  imports  be  handled  under 
the  supply  control  program? 

With  any  quota  system  we  would  have 
to  have  import  quotas  just  as  we  have  now 
in  sugar.  The  nation  would  have  to  decide 
exactly  how  much  of  any  commodity  it 


Livesfoek  Books 

The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stuffs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $9.00 
640  pages  In  dictionary 
style. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  $8..50 

A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.)-  by  F. 

B.  Morrison  .$9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M.  E. 

Ensminger  $8.75 

Provides  immediate  answers  to  thousands 
of  questions. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  $6.75 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  $4.25 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5..50 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can't  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 

Collins  $7.50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by 
M.  A.  Jull  $6.95 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 

The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  $5.95 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 

Suine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $7.50 

The  do's  and  don’t’s  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  J  ack  Widmer  $4.50 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  interest  to  horse  lovers. 


Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.75 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 

Crops  and  Soil 

Drying  Farm  Crops  by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 

Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  techni¬ 
cal  phases. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed 
book. 

Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 
H.  Ahlgren  $8.00 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 

Lang  and  Lowery  $3.50 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 

Developing  Farm  Woodlands  by  J.  F. 

Preston  $5.50 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 

Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
—by  L.  W.  Hanna  $5.95 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use.  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using.  New  edition. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  .  .  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thome  and  Peter¬ 
son  $7.50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Irrigated  soils. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  $8.50 

A  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  how 
to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 

The  Farm  Shop 

Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 
H.  P.  Smith  .  $8.00 

Detailed  Instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE  T 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly" 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10.  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  .  for  these  books : 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Year  $3.60  □  S  Years  $5.00 


R.R.  or  Street  . . . - . . . - . - . - . 

City  .  . - . .  State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  8%  to  price  for  sales  tax 
on  iMtok  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Farm  Management 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock  $5.0;) 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm- -by  F.  C. 

Edminster  $3.9.j 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 
A  book  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
telligent  start  in  farming. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — 
by  J.  H.  Beuscher  $5.50 
New  3rd  edition.  Includes 
changes  in  farmer’s  Income  tax 
and  social  security  benefits. 

A  Concept  of  Agribusiness — by  Davis 
&  Goldberg  $6.00 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 

Getting  Ntarted  in  Farming — by  John- 
.son  and  Peterson  $5.25 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  $2.40 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  in  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


Miscellaneous 

Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  $2.95  each 

The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Boy 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
By  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake 
The  Long  Winter 
Little  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 

The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 
McCracken — regular  edition  $23.50 

deluxe  edition  $28.00 

An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
Ideal  gift. 

The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes  . . . $20.00 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas'  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  is  an  ideal  gift 
Item. 

The  Voice  of  the  Coyote — by  J,  Frank 

Dobie  .  . $5.00 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea. ..  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  Idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  In  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly . *  $1.00 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 
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would  let  in  from  abroad.  There  is  no  question  about  this,  if  you 
start  planning  you  have  to  keep  going  with  it. 

Two  important  considerations  relative  to  a  complete  program 
like  this  are  its  effect  upon  efficiency  and  upon  individual  freedom. 
Let’s  take  these  up  one  at  a  time.  First,  how  would  this  affect 
efficiency? 

The  accusation  is  frequently  made  that  a  control  program  must 
lead  to  inefficiency.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  at  all.  The  fanner 
is  still  a  price  taker.  He  has  to  produce  for  a  given  price  and  if  he 
can  get  his  costs  down  he  can  increase  his  profits.  So  the  incentive  to 
adopt  new  techniques  to  get  his  costs  down  is  still  there.  I  believe 
that  under  stable  prices  there  would  be  even  more  incentive  to 
efficiency  than  there  is  now. 

Then  as  profits  increase  in  a  commodity,  this  would  become  the 
grounds  on  which  the  fair  price  would  be  lowered  by  Congress. 
Assuming  a  constant  price  level  throughout  the  economy,  fair 
prices  would  actually  decline.  Thus  we  have  a  gradual,  rational 
way  of  passing  on  the  benefit  of  efficiency  to  the  consumers. 

And  how  would  the  program  affect  the  freedom  of  the  producer? 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  poor  control  program — nothing 
worse  than  being  a  buck  private  in  the  army  where  you’re  told  what 
to  do  every  minute  of  the  day. 

But  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  be  no  controls  on  inputs 
at  all — with  the  possible  exception  of  that  tricky  feed  grain  prob¬ 
lem.  Each  farmer  could  combine  land,  labor  and  capital  in  the 
best  way  he  sees  fit  to  produce  his  product.  .Also,  he  could  buy  or 
borrow  quotas.  He  would  have  more  freedom  than  he  has  now  in 
the  use  of  his  resources.  How  he  filled  his  quota  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  his  business.  So  long  as  quotas  are  negotiable  he’s  free  to 
expand  if  he’s  a  good  faimer,  or  if  he  wants  to  quit  he  can  sell  out 
and  go  to  Florida. 

Wouldn’t  black  markets  spring  up  in  the  various  commodities? 

Yes.  We  would  have  black  markets  and  this  is  why  the  controls 
would  have  to  be  applied  wherever  there  is  what  you  might  call  a 
“bottleneck”  situation,  for  example,  at  the  market.  This  is  why  I 
am  fearful  of  controls  on  feed  grains. 

The  tendency  to  black  markets  is  something  like  the  urge  to 
break  the  highway  speed  limits.  There  will  always  be  some  people 
who  will  drive  too  fast.  And  if  people  get  the  idea  that  enforcement 
is  not  serious  everybody  breaks  the  limit.  But  if  the  penalties  are 
severe  and  there  is  good  enforcement  we  can  hold  drivers  to  the 
speed  limit  and  we  can  hold  black  markets  to  an  insignificant  lev’el. 

Wouldn’t  it  take  a  big  staff  to  police  this  thing? 

No  bigger  than  we  have  now.  Some  of  it  could  be  done  by  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  old  county  committees  which  the  farmers  really  liked. 

What  woidd  you  estimate  the  cost  of  administering  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  in  comparison  with  present  programs? 

Narrowly  speaking,  the  cost  of  just  administering  the  program 
should  not  be  any  greater  than  the  cost  of  nmning  our  present 
program.  And  surplus  storage  costs  should  drop  significantly.  If  we 
were  successful  in  adjusting  supplies  to  the  national  sales  quota 
there  would  be  no  surplus  that  the  government  would  have  to 
acc|uire  to  hold  prices  to  a  pre-determined  level. 

The  cost  of  the  total  agricultural  program  would  depend  upon 
how  much  we  might  continue  to  do  in  the  way  of  research  and 
<‘ducation,  extension  work,  soil  conser\ation,  andtso  on,  and  on 
how  much  we  would  decide  to  spend  in  subsididiSing  consumption 
at  home  and  abroad. 

To  give  a  round  number,  subsidized  consumption — and  remem¬ 
ber  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  plan — might  amount  to  $2 
billion  a  year.  How  much  all  the  rest  would  cost,  I  don’t  know, 
maybe  $1/2  billion  a  year. . 

Farm  Organizations 

Do  you  think  our  various  farm  organizations  might  be  able  to 
become  strong  enough  to  control  production  so  the  government 
could  get  out  of  the  picture? 

I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  could  in  such  widely  grown 
commodities  as  wheat  and  hogs  and  that  sort  of  thing.  On  many 
occasions  farmers  have  tried  to  form  commodity-wide  cooperatives. 
We  tried  it  during  the  twenties.  The  NFO  is  trying  it  with  hogs 
in  Iowa  right  now.  It  doesn’t  work  because  there  are  too  many 


Pipe  manufactured  by  Crown-Line  Plastics,  Hamburg,  Iowa 


How  the  Nielson  brothers  keep  their 


900  hogs  and  200  steers  hefty  and  happy 


The  Nielson  brothers  of  Barnard,  Missouri  farm  900  acres  to  supply 
feed  for  their  hogs  and  steers.  They  use  2,400  feet  of  pipe  made  from 
DYLAN®polyethylene  to  water  this  livestock.  Here  with  his  helpers, 
Glenn  Nielson  is  installing  plastic  pipe  to  set  up  a  self-waterer  for 
cattle  in  the  barn.  100  feet  away  is  a  hog  waterer  which  runs  from 
the  same  hydrant.  The  Nielsons  have  completely  plastic-piped  their 
cattle  and  hog-watering  operations. 

The  Nielsons  chose  Dylan  polyethylene  pipe  because  it’s  light¬ 
weight,  easier  to  install,  and  costs  less  than  metal  pipe.  They  used  a 
knife  to  cut  the  pipe  to  length  and  a  screwdriver  to  tighten  the 
simple  fittings.  Polyethylene  pipe  is  flexible.  You  don’t  need  joints 
or  elbows  .  .  .  just  bend  it  around  corners.  Durable  polyethylene 
pipe  is  unaffected  by  soil  acids  or  alkalies  ...  it  won’t  rust,  corrode, 
rot,  freeze,  chip,  or  crack.  It’s  practically  maintenance-free. 

Other  uses  for  Dylan  polyethylene  pipe  on  the  farm  are  irrigation 
systems,  sewage  systems,  drainage  systems,  and  lawn  sprinkling 
systems.  When  the  pipe  bears  the  “nSf”  (National  Sanitation 
Foundation  Symbol),  you’ll  know  it’s  approved  for  carrying  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Learn  more  about  the  uses  of  polyethylene  pipe.  Write 
for  Koppers  two  booklets,  “How  to  Select  and  Install  Polyethylene 
Pipe”  and  “Polyethylene  Pipe— Yours  for  Better  Living.”  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Plastic  Division,  Dept.  FQ80,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

This  seal  of  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation  means  Tested 
Approved  . . .  Sanitary  . . .  Dependable  Strength 

KORPERS  PLASTICS 


direct  from  the  packing  plant! 

To  get  feeder  cattle  on  full  feed  fast,  particularly 
after  shipping  fever  or  other  stress  problems  and 
following  the  use  of  antibiotics  at  therapeutic  levels, 
re-seed  the  rumen  with^  healthy,  vigorous  bacteria! 
Cudahy  extracts  live  rumen  bacteria  from  healthy, 
grain-fed  fat  cattle,  refines  and  cultures  these  bacteria 
in  the  laboratory,  supplies  them  to  you  in  dried  form 
to  be  mixed  with  supplement  at  the  rate  of  one  to  5 
lbs.  per  ton  of  total  feed,  depending  upon  condition 
of  cattle.  Send  today  for  a  trial  25-lb.  drum  at  $41.00 
or  50-lb.  drum  at  $75.00  direct  from  the  packing 

plant.  All  shipping  charges  prepaid;  complete,  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  you  and  your  mixer  included.  Also  available  in  bolus 
form.  Money  refunded  if  not  completely  satisfied. 


Live  R Li  rfien  Bacteria 


with 


The  Cudahy  Laboratories  Division  of 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Connpany 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 


‘‘Superior  Size -Superior  Selection!” 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  McGinness  Brothers  brought 
the  first  breeding  herd  of  Charolais  to  the  midwest  and 
began  a  controlled  quality  breeding  program.  Today, 
that  quality  is  reflected  in  the  size,  disposition  and  rate 
of  gain  characteristic  of  the  over  500  head  of  Charolais 
and  Charolais  breed  registry  animals.  This  gives  you 
literally  a  super  selection  of  fine,  prize  winning  Charolais 
breeding  stock  to  choose  from.  If  your  travels  take  you 
near  Kansas  City,  be  sure  to  visit  the  McGinness  Ranch, 
45  minutes  north.  Stop  in  —  see  these  remarkable  meat 
typ>e  cattle.  The  welcome  mat  is  always  out. 


For  com  pi*  f  information 
on  McGinnott  Charolais 
and  how  you  can  mako 
biggor  profile  in  your 
brooding  program,  wrilo: 


McGinness  bros.  ranch 

Route  Al,  Lathrop,  Mo.  Telephone:  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  ME  7-2478  or  ME  7-2506 


^  Ned  is  just  one  of  20 
top  purebred  Charolais 
herd  sires  now  producing 
the  remarkable  Charolais. 
Now!  Frosen  semen  from 
Ned  for  sale. 


farmers.  The  twenty  percent  who  stay  out  always  wreck  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  eighty  percent  who  go  in. 

j  Something  like  this  can  work  beautifully,  of  course,  in  com¬ 
modities  the  production  of  which  is  not  widely  distributed.  In 
California,  for  example,  the  canning  peach  growers  have  air-tight 
controls.  But  it  can’t  be  done  with  big  commodities. 

And  even  if  it  could,  I  don’t  think  we  would  want  it.  If  farmers 
could  ever  form  a  tight  producers’  group  like  the  teamsters  they 
could  withhold  supplies  and  make  the  consumers  pay  practical!) 
any  price  they  wanted.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
nation  to  help  fanners.  We  should  not  make  them  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  technological  revolution  they  are  in  for  the  same  reason  we 
do  not  want  them  to  form  a  union  and  gouge  us. 

How  could  the  supply  control  program  be  brought  into  being? 

I  would  env'ision  enabling  legislation  which  would  set  up  the 
mechanics  for  electing  producer  committees  and  which  would 
establish  in  broad  outline  the  procedure  by  which  these  committees 
would  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  working  out  the 
mechanics  of  control.  Then  the  control  program  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  referendum  to  all  the  farmers  in  a  commodity  and  if 
two-thirds  approved  it  would  become  binding  on  all  producers  of 
that  commodity. 

Would  the  enabling  legislation  be  complicated? 

No,  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  complicated  at  all.  It’s  the  operating 
mechanics  of  the  thing  that  becomes  complicated. 

VV'^ould  the  program  have  to  be  adopted  one  commodity  at  a 
time? 

Yes.  .And  there  are  some  commodities  in  which  we  might  ne\  er 
need  a  program  because  their  elasticity  of  demand  is  so  high  they 
don’t  get  into  trouble  every  time  they  have  a  little  surplus.  Beef, 
for  example,  might  be  a  commodity  like  this. 

After  a  few  commodities  adopted  supply  control  do  you  think 
others  would  be  encouraged  to  follow  suit? 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  encouragement;  some  of  them  would 
be  forced  in.  If  you  had  a  control  program  on  hogs,  for  example, 
and  none  on  eggs,  growei-s  would  transfer  their  com  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  poultiy  and  more  eggs.  It  would  be  this  old  transfer 
of  resources  devil  all  over  again.  The  feed  resources  released  from 
hogs  would  be  put  through  chickens  to  produce  eggs;  and  eggs 
happen  to  be  inelastic  in  demand  and  in  just  a  little  bit  they’d  be 
in  real  trouble.  The  feed  grains  would  also  be  transferred  to  beef 
and  beef  producers  woidd  feel  some  pressure. 

W  hat  groups  would  you  say  are  most  prepared  to  adopt  supply 
control? 

Wheat  producers,  manufacturing  milk,  and  poultry,  in  that 
order,  seem  most  interested.  Tobacco  growers  are  on  the  edge. 

How  would  you  sum  up  the  advantages  of  supply  control? 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can,  in  the  near  future,  bring  supplies 
into  adjustment  with  demand  at  reasonably  good  and  stable  prices 
and  provide  farmers  with  good  incomes.  I  see  no  other  way  of 
raising  farm  prices  in  the  current  situation  where  excessive  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  is  here  and  growing. 

We  are  barely  at  the  beginning  of  the  technological  revolution. 
During  the  ’fifties  our  annual  rate  of  surplus  production  increased 
from  about  3  percent  in  1951  to  between  7  and  9  percent  now. 
Without  controls  it  will  be  around  12  percent  by  1965.  W'ithout 
controls  this  means  disastrously  low  farm  prices  or  an  extremeK 
expensive  support  program. 
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"What  convinced  you  to  build  KlUU 

A  Asks  lh«  Rilco  Rspertsr 

"I  hod  to  rebuild  in  o  hurry 
I  after  o  storm  wrecked  my  buildings. 

I  found  RlUO  construction  is  fastest 
and  best.”  ^ 

Soys  I 

t  William  Lafayeft*,  Indiana 

SippI* 


Quest  ion: 


Aicrirultural  PlaNtirs  Co.  135  John  W.  Hobbt*  Corp. 

Allied  MiliN,  Inc.  5  Hoffco.  Inc. 

Aluminum  Cit.  of  America  15  Howard  Kotavator 

American  C.vanamid  Co.  34,  40,  41  H.  D.  Hudson  MfK.  Co. 

The  American  CaKe  A  Mtg.  Co.  103 

The  American  Guernse.v  Cattle  International  Harvester  Co. 

Club  143  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 
Assoc.  135  James  MfR.  Co. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Micrs.  146  K.  F.  Johnson  Co. 

American  Telephone  & 

Telexraph  Co.  31 

American  %inc  Institute,  Inc.  13 

Amy  Distributing:  Co.  101 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  Inc.  146 

Ariens  Co.  134 

Armco  Drainagre  &  Metals 

Products,  Inc.  37 

Arnold  Dryer  147 

Arps  I'orp.  118 

Automatic  Equipment  Mfg:.  Co.  143 

Kadg:er  Northland,  Inc.  47 

John  Bean  Div.  (Sprayers)  105 

Behlen  .Mfg:.  Co.  30 

C.  S.  Bell  Co.  144 

C.  E.  Berg:er  &  Sons,  Inc.  135 

Black,  Sivalls  A  Bryson,  Inc.  lOI 

John  Blue  Co.,  Inc.  .  140 

Blue-Jet  Corp.  (Draper)  147 

Bostrom-Brady  SIfg:.  Co.  146 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.  134 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.  133 

Brower  .Mfg:.  Co.  131 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  103 

Burrows  Equipment  133 

Butler  Mfg:.  Co. 

(Farm  Equipment)  6 


Hasten  Mfg:.  Corp, 
Knight  Mfg.  Co. 
Hoppers  Co.,  Inc. 


I.ennox  Industries,  Inc. 
I.illiston  Implement  Co. 
Long  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co, 


110 

3rd  Cover 
133 


The  A.  E.  Mackissic  Co. 
-Martin  Steel  Corp. 
.Massey-Ferguson,  Inc. 
.Mathews  Co. 

.McCulloch  Corp. 
.McDowell  Mfg.  Co. 
.McGinness  Bros.  Ranch 
-May rath  Co.,  Inc. 

•Meyer  .Mfg.  Co. 

.Miller  Electric  3Ifg.  Co., 

.Musser  Forest 

The  F,  E.  Myers  A  Bro. 


National  Band  A  Tag  Co. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 

New  Holland  Machine 


Rilco  2-Story  Born  on  the  Sipple  Form 

“Rebuilding  with  Rilco  was  the 
best  move  I  ever  made,”  says 
William  Sipple.  “Rilco  construction 
gave  extra  usable  space  in  build¬ 
ings  that  really  fit  my  needs.” 

The  versatility  of  Rilco  clear 
span  construction  is  amazing. 
Whether  you  are  building  a  barn, 
machine  shed  or  crop  storage  build¬ 
ing,  Rilco  offers  the  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  floor  arrangement  needed 
for  mechanized  materials  handling. 


Another  of  Mr.  Sipple's  Rilco  buildings  is  this 
Type  SO  Utility  Building  used  for  storing  hoy 
and  machinery. 


New  Idea 

Niagara  Chemical  Div. 
Nichols  Refrigeration  Co. 
Nnba,  Inc. 


Rilco  construction  is  fast  and 
easy.  When  you  compare  feature 
by  feature,  you’ll  find  Rilco  is  def¬ 
initely  your  best  buy.  Rafters  are 
factory  cut  and  delivered  with 
hardware  ready  for  quick,  easy 
erection.  Rilco  rafters  are  laminat¬ 
ed  of  selected  kiln-dried  lumber, 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues. 


Campbell  Farm  Dryer  Co. 
The  Campbell-Mausfeld  Cti. 
Caswell  Mfg.  Co. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Cti. 
Chore-Boy  Mfg.  Cti. 

Clay  Equipment  Corp. 

Cobey  Corp. 

Collier  Livestock  Feeder  Co. 
f'olorado  Serum  Co. 

Conner  Prairie  Farms 
The  Cudahy  Labs. 


Olin-.Mathieson  Chemical  Div 
The  Oliver  Corp. 

Oswait  Industries,  Inc. 


P  A  I)  Sales  Co. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Parker  Feeders,  Inc. 

Pax  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Perfect  Circle  Corp. 

Pflster  Associated  Growers,  Inc. 
Chas  Pflzer  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. 
Pioneer  Saws  Div. 

Outboard  .Marine  Corp. 

Piper  Aircraft  Corp. 

Propulsion  Products  Co. 

Research  Reports,  Inc. 
Re.vnolds  Metals  Co. 

Rilco  Products  Co. 

Ritchie  Mfg.  Co. 

Ross  Equipment  Co. 


Daffin  Mfg.  Co. 

Dairy  Equip.  Co. 

Danuser  Machine  Co. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons  .... 

Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

John  Deere 

The  Delaval  Separator  Co. 
The  Deming  Co. 

L.  A.  Demurest  A  Sons 
(Olentangy  Farms 
Detroit  Diesel  (Engine  Div.) 
Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Dodge  Div.  Chrysler  Corp. 
(Trucks) 

Duplex  Mill  A  Mfg.  Co. 


What’s  your  experience  with 

Asks  the  Rilco  Reporter 


Question: 


An.w.r:*  **l  wontecl  Hiore 
usable  spoce  .  .  .  and  got  it 
in  both  my  post-free  RlUO 
born  and  machine  shed.” 


Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders 
International 
Scottdel 

Securit.v  Mfg.  Co. 

Servis  Equipment  Co. 

Shaver  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp. 

(Harvester  Products  Div.) 
The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 
Solar  Permanent  Div. 

Speers  Hereford  Farms 
E.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Stark  Bro’s.  Nurseries 
Starline,  Inc. 

Stone  .Mfg.  A  Supply  Co. 
Stran  Steel  Corp. 

Sudbur.v  Laboratory 
Sunflower  Industries,  Inc. 


Eaton  Mfg.  Co.  10 

Elanco  Products  Co.  (Eli  I.illy)  04 

The  Electric  Auto  Lite 

(Spark  Plugs)  It 

Emerson  Electric  Co.  of  St.  Louis  IIO 
John  Eshelman  A  Sons  33 


Says  Ci) 

North  Adam.,  Michigan  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Stanlake  raises  With  Rilco  construction  you  get 
registered  Hamp-  extra  usable  space  in  clean,  unob- 
shire  sheep  and  structed,  post-free  interiors.  Rilco 
houses  55  ewes  plus  three  saddle  rafters  are  engineered  to  withstand 

horses  in  his  big  Rilco  Type  50  wind  and  snow  loads.  Rilco  glued- 

barn.  His  attractive  and  spacious  laminated  rafters  come  in  sizes  for 
Rilco  machine  shed  includes  a  15'  any  building  your  farm  needs.  Mail 
X  36'  heated  repair  shop.  the  coupon  today  for  free  catalog. 


Fairfield  Engineering  A  .Mfg.  Co.  109 
Fallen  Ash  Farms  146 

The  Farm  Book  Store  148 

Farm  Fans,  Inc.  139 

The  Farmhand  Co.  99 

Farnam  Companies  143 

Ferguson-Hanks  Corp.  134 

The  F'irestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  3 
Fitchburg  Eng.  Corn.  133 

Flex-O-Glass,  Inc.  (tVarp  Bros.)  139 
Ford  .Motor  Co. 

Fort  Dodge  Labs.,  Inc. 

Fremont  Mfg.  Co. 

Webber  C.  French,  .Mfr, 

.Marting  Mfg.,  luc. 

Fuerst  Bros. 


107  Ta.vlor  Machine  Works 
136  Technical  Industries,  Inc. 
Tokheim  Corp. 

Tweedle  Farms 
133 

I'.  S.  Steel  National  Tube  Div 
133  Cniversal  Hoist  Co. 

139 

Valley  .Mfg.  Co. 

3ir«l  Cover  The  Vassar  Co. 

106  Vocaline  Co.  of  America 
133 

W-W  Grinder  Corp. 

Walsh  .Mfg.  Co. 

133  Western  I.and  Roller  Co. 

138  Western  .Maine  Forest 

Nursery  Co. 

133,  135,  138,  143  Wheel  Horse  Products,  Inc. 

147  Wisconsin  .Motor  Corp. 

134.<  133  Wood  Bros.  .Mfg.  Co. 

ic.  113  Wyeth  Laboratories 


Garber  Seeders,  Inc. 
Gehl  Bros.  3Ifg.  Co. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co. 

The  Gorman-Rupp  Co. 
tiraham  School,  Inc. 
Gravely  Tractors,  Inc. 


Hahn,  Inc. 
Hartsough  Mfg.  Co. 
Hartzell  Propeller 
Fan  Co. 

The  Heil  Co. 

Helix  Corn. 

Hesston  Mfg.  Co.,  1 


Th*  Engilfring  and  Quality 
of  Evary  Rilco  Raftar  ara 
Guarantaad  in  Writing. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS  "Jttjm: 

W'SOS  Flr*t  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  / 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

r~l  Straight  Side-wall  Building  Q  Machine  Sheds  Q  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 
r~l  1  and  2  Story  Bams  Q  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 
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Urhivl irKflvH  downwash  that  keeps  a  dusting  helicopter 

»  ®  aloft  literally  beats  the  chemicals  into  the 

crops.  The  swirling  spray  from  the  Hiller  12  E  is  being  whipped 
with  a  downwash  of  over  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 


Not  So  Free  Choice 


Cattle  fed  free  choice  hay,  grain, 
and  supplement  make  better  gains 
and  have  a  higher  carcass  quality,  researchers  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Linwood  farm  discovered.  They  also  discovered  the  cattle 
ate  a  vast  amount  of  the  palatable  but  expensive  supplement.  In 
an  effort  to  control  the  amount  of  supplement  the  cattle  would  eat, 
T.  W.  Perry',  W.  M.  Beeson,  C.  H.  Nickel  and  Donald  Webb  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Science  devised  an  experiment  in  which 
they  used  salt  as  a  regulator.  Eighty  yearling  steers  were  separated 
into  four  lots  and  fed  a  fattening  ration  of  ground  corn,  mixed  hay 
and  minerals,  and  Purdue  supplement  A.  Lot  1  got  the  nonnal 
supplement — 65.05  percent  soybean  meal,  14  jiercent  molasses. 
14  percent  alfalfa  meal,  5.2  percent  bonemeal.  .05  percent  vitamin 
A  and  D  concentrate,  and  1.7  percent  salt  with  cobalt.  Lot  2  was 
given  the  same  ration  except  the  supplement  was  adjusted  to  gi\e 
10  percent  salt.  In  lot  3,  the  supplement  contained  15  percent  salt, 
and  in  lot  4  the  salt  content  was  20  |}ercent.  The  feed  costs  were 
hgured  at  $32.40  per  ton  of  ground  ear  corn,  $20  per  ton  for  hay, 
$84.82  a  ton  for  supplement,  $4.37  per  hundred  for  minerals,  and 
$2.75  a  hundred  for  salt.  The  results  were: 


Lot  1 
Lot  2 
Lot  3 
Lot  4 

None  of  the  cattle  scoured  or  showed  other  ill  eflects  from  the 
feed.  Carcass  quality  was  about  the  same  for  all  of  them. 


.\veragc 

Average 

daily  consumption  (lbs. ) 

Cost  per 

daily 

lb.  gain 

gain  (lbs.) 

Corn 

Hay  Si 

upplement  Salt 

(cents) 

2.18 

11.9 

4.2 

8.9 

.17 

28.1 

2.11 

17.1 

4.0 

4.2 

.33 

23.9 

2.01 

17.2 

4.1 

3.1 

.37 

22.8 

2.06 

18.3 

3.7 

2.1 

.36 

21 

Tli»  I  it  H^fli  Lights  in  the  hen  house,  we  used  to  think, 
caused  the  birds  to  lay  more  because  they 
had  a  longer  working  day.  Now,  with  die  shorter  days  of  autumn 
coming  on,  Joe  W.  Sicer,  a  poultry  specialist,  tells  us  the  increased 
production  comes  from  the  absorption  of  the  light  by  the  hen  and 
the  effect  of  the  rays  on  her  pituitary  gland.  Sicer  advises  placing 
the  lights  four  or  hve  feet  over  the  feeders  and  waterers — a  40-watt 
bulb  with  reflector  for  every  8  to  12  feet  of  trough.  He  also  advises 


dusting  the  bulb  and  reflector  once  a  week.  Fourteen  hours  of  total 
light,  daylight  plus  artificial,  is  all  the  stimulation  a  hen  can  use. 
And  it  doesn’t  matter  to  the  hen  when  she  gets  her  extra  light. 
Neighbors  are  bound  to  think  you’re  a  busier  man  if  the  lights 
are  switched  on  early  in  the  morning — automatically,  of  course. 


Fishtrap 


The  “Hilly-Brook  Ponds”  article  last  issue  brought 
forth  the  usual  inquiries  from  pond  owners  relatix  e 
to  the  control  of  bluegills.  The  female  bluegill  hatches  upwards 
of  5,000  eggs  ev  ery  spring,  another  5,000  or  so  in  the  fall,  and  she 
may  even  produce  a  few  more  thousands  at  odd  times  throughout 
the  summer.  Which  means  that  theoretically  you  can  soon  wind  up 
with  more  fish  than  water  in  a  pond,  and  all  of  them  stunted. 

The  theory  is  not  far  from  practice,  either.  Pond  management 
specialists  adv'ise  constant  fishing  to  keep  the  population  under 
control.  Still,  to  harvest  the  progeny  of  just  one  little  old  female 
bluegill  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  require  catching  something 
like  40  to  50  fish  a  day,  every  single  day  of  the  year,  including  leap 
year.  That’s  hard  on  the  worm  population. 

But  here  are  a  couple  of  ideas  to  help  with  bluegill  control.  The 
fii'st  is  a  fish  trap.  Get  yourself  some  one-inch  chicken  mesh,  or 
hardware  cloth  in  a  smaller  mesh,  and  fonn  a  cylinder  about  six 
feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  Close  each  end  with  a  funnel 
(the  small  end  pointing  in)  of  the  same  wire.  Tin* small  end  of  the 
funnel  should  be  no  more  than  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  bluegills  will  swim  into  this  trap  and  will  be  unable  to  get 
out.  Bass  will  avoid  it  like  the  plague.  We  saw  one  of  these  used  at 
a  pond  management  demonstration  recently.  In  two  hours  time  it 
picked  up  over  70  bluegills,  most  of  which  were  too  large  for  bass 
food  but  too  small  for  human  consumption. 

We  almost  forgot.  Be  sure  to  build  a  door  in  the  side  of  tlie 


trap — about  a  foot  square — so  you  can  empty  it  easily. 

The  other  control  is  called  Pro  Noxfish,  a  rotenone  jjreparation 
used  around  the  edge  of  the  pond  to  poison  the  fish.  Better  check 
the  legality  of  both  poison  and  trap  with  your  local  wildlife  and 
consei-vation  de|)artment. 


Lefty  Rifle  I-’<dt-handed  huntei-s  who  have  been  forced  to 
^  ust‘  a  pump,  lever  or  automatic  loading  rifle, 

and  who  have  been  annoyed  with  the  ejected  shells  flying  past 
their  noses,  now  have  a  rifle  of  their  own.  Savage  Anns  Corporation 
has  come  out  with  a  bolt  action  gun  for  southpaws  made  in  .243. 
.270,  .308,  and  .30  06  calibers.  The  gun  sells  for  a  few  dollars 
more  than  the  conventional  models. 
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le’bdership 


The  Martin  drying  bins  shown 
ft>ove,  some  of  the  first  ever 
built,  have  been  in  continuous 
use  for  many  years— and  are  still 
making  money  for  their  owner. 


the  best  investment  you  can  make! 

Martin  superiority  is  clearly  proven 
in  the  constant  rest'arch,  development 
and  improvement  of,  for  example,  the 
grain  drying  bins  illustrated.  Today’s 
Martin  bins  are  stronger,  more  durable, 
more  efficient.  When  you  buy  a  Martin 
bin  today  you  buy  an  integrated  stor¬ 
age-drying  “system.”  All  units — bin, 
fan,  drying  floor,  heater  and  ducts- 
are  part  of  a  complete  package — and 
all  component  parts  have  been  designed 
for  each  other — to  work  together  to 
give  you  the  finest  grain  storage-dry¬ 
ing  system  built!  Be  sure  to  order 
MARTIN  and  invest  wisely. 


Many  years  ago,  in  fact  in  1922,  Martin 
pioneered  the  first  steel  bins  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  and  built  for  in-storage 
drying  for  grain  and  c'orn. 

It  was  natural  for  Martin  to  take  this 
lead — for  here  at  Martin  Steel,  Farm 
Buildings  Are  Our  Business! 

Martin  Steel  leadership  is  even  more 
evident  today,  when  in-store  drying  has 
become  fully  recognized  as  the  most 
economical  and  most  profitable  method 
of  handling  and  storing  grain  and  corn. 

Martin  experience — Martin  know¬ 
how-  -Martin’s  singleness  of  purpose 
in  working  with  and  for  farmers  means 
simply  that  Martin  Steel  products  are 


The  bin  below  is  the  newest 
Martin  bin — many  new  features, 
although  not  obvious,  make  this 
the  finest  drying  bin  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 


Gentlemen: 
Please  rush 
information  on 
your  grain  and 
corn  drying 
bins. 


STEEL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ  11,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Name; 


Address; 


State; 
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New  chemical  compounds  are  working  near-magic  for  today’s  scientific  farmer 


As  a  modern  farmer,  your  talk  is  sprin¬ 
kled  with  words  like  chlordane,  anti¬ 
biotics,  hormones,  anhydrous  ammonia . . . 

These  words  were  bom  in  laboratories. 
They  are  typical  of  the  amazing  new  tools 
that  science  has  given  you.  Tools  that 
mean  bigger  and  better  yields— with  less 
time  and  effort. 

Your  mechanical  tools  must  keep  pace 
with  these  scientific  tools.  They  must  have 
the  speed  and  brawn  to  handle  today’s 
bigger  harvests.  And,  to  help  you  produce 


For  your  needs  tomorrow,  new  machines 
are  already  going  through  their  end  ir- 
ance  trials  in  the  New  Holland  test  labs 
and  in  the  field. 

When  you  practice  the  science  of  farm¬ 
ing,  New  Holland  is  in  step  with  you— and 
will  keep  in  step  in  the  years  to  come. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


more  in  less  time,  they  must  replace  mus¬ 
cle  with  the  cheaper,  vastly  greater  power 
in  gasoline  and  electricity. 

Every  New  Holland  machine  is  science- 
designed  to  meet  these  modern  needs. 

Take  for  example,  the  New  Holland  con¬ 
cept  of  Flow-Action  baling.  It  lets  you 
handle  today’s  heavier  windrows  with  vir¬ 
tually  no  possibility  of  clogging,  and  with 
minimum  leaf  loss.  Now  add  New  Hol¬ 
land’s  Bale-Thrower— and  have  one-man 
baling  that’s  faster  than  a  two-man  team!  First  in  Orassland  Farming 


